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COOKERY. 


It is Jiardly to(^ niuoli to say that the welfare not only of ourselves, but 
als ) of future generations, is largc'ly de2>i‘n(lent upon good eooktuy. If the 
subject vvi‘re more intt‘I]igently s(udit‘d and j^ractised, the i-esuJt would he a 
gr(‘at improvement in tJie ])ijysieal, and eonsequt mtly in the mental, pt)wei's 
of the Most j^ersons realize more or less vaguely the im])ortanee of 

proper food and of ti\e pro 2 )er maiin(‘r of preparing it, but wlien they try 
to give (‘dect to tlieir ideas they often fail tJinjugli sheer ignorance. 

E\(‘n those who have* some* kimwledge of ee)olveiy are too ejften inclined 
to follow the be^ateii round, forgetting tluit a dish, exet‘llent in itself, may 
become distast(*ful if fi*(*(|uently n'jjeated. Tla* Frenchman who declared that 
‘‘ the English had a hundred difiere‘nt redigions, but only one butter sauce”, 
was a humorist in Ids way, y(*t his humour was not fai* remove^d from the 
truth. In spit(‘ of the many schoeds of ce)oke*ry now establish(‘d throughout 
the country, monotony is still the* key-note of the oi‘dinary English dinner. 

Idle housewife who i)rovides tin* roast or ))oiled, chops or steaks, and 
a good jjudding, congratulates h(*rself upon the wholesoin(‘uess and the 
economy of ht‘r dinner. In ])oth re\s])ects she is mistaken; she we*ari(‘s the 
appetite and lightens the householel jjurse at the same time. 

The* cold joint undoubt e*dly has its uses. Many a dainty dish can be* 
evolve‘d from cold meats — from what tliei servants term “sci'aps”, and waste 
accordingly. The train(*d lad}* cook wastes nothing. She knows too well 
the value of every ounce of good food. The scraj) of ham oi* tongue will 
decorate a savoury; the anchovy or cold vegetable will ti-ansform a salad or 
lu'lj) to make a tortilla; even the water in which vegetables, tish, and meat 
have been boiled will form the basis of an excellent soujj. It is sur 2 )!*ising 
that cooks who are in the daily habit of boiling vegeta])le8 to makt* the 
foundations of their soups, and cooking meat to form their entrees, have 
not found out for themselves that these things ready at hand save both time 
and money. In many kitchens the water in which meat and vegeta])les 
have been boiled is thrown down the drains, a proceeding which is exceed- 
ingly insanitary, to say nothing about the loss of good mat(*rial. Dri{)ping, 
bones, stale bread, and even fat from the stock-pot, all have their uses. The 
fat can be clarified, and used for pastry and cakes, and also for frying. 
The bones, with the addition of a few vegetables, will make excellent soups; 
and the bread when crushed is “ chapelure 

This, then, is the first essential of all good cookery — economy: not the 
economy of parsimony, which buj^s cheap and imperfect food, for that is 
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iJH'ivly hid WiUiii^cHicnt, ))iit tlu* (‘coiioiny allows no waste and uses 

all iimtt‘rial to tin* be.st advantage. 'J'he two otliej’ essentials are ch^anliness 
and exactitude. Untrain(‘d cooks will not take the ti'ouhle to wcn’^li and 
measure their materials, though “rul(‘ of thiimh’ nevei* answej*s. Exactitude 
of 2>i’op<^i’tion is a jiositixe necessity in good cookt*ry. It is inijiossildt*, 
liowevcr, to insist too strongly mxm the necessity for ])(‘rft*ct cl(‘anliness. 
After many months of training, the average cook may see the m‘C(‘Ssity of 
keeping the insides of h(‘r sauc<‘-])ans clean, an<l realize that to allow 
llavours and gi*east‘ to cool in tlieiii is to double her own labour and s])oil 
her dishes. But tlu* outsid<‘s and hamlles must b(‘ ch'an too. AVhat can 
be more iin])leasant than, when making cak(‘s or j)astry, to find the hands 
black fj'om handling a dhly sauc(‘-])an Many a d(dicat(‘ dish is spoiled ly 
an unwas])(Ml sau(*(‘-pan lid. (lri‘as(‘ and \a])Ours I’ise, cong(‘al, and, unless 
removed, fall again as licjuid, wdiich cairies wdth it many llavours that are 
und(‘si]-abl(‘ j)erha])s the lla\our of onion wdieii on(‘ re(jui]*(*s \anilla. 

but a iMistr<‘ss cannot train a stwvant until she has tirst trained hersidf. 
And for this ])Ui‘j)ose she may lH‘rha2)s tin<l sonu* useful hints in tlu‘ following 
general directions, which, foi* (‘asy relVrenct*, ar(‘ aiTangcsl aljdiabetically. 


VARIOUS METHODS AND PROCESSES OF COOKING. 

Baking’, — The first thing to lx* considered in baking is tlu* ov(‘n. It 
must ])e W(‘ll ViUitilated to allow the esea2)e of steam and va])ours. It must 
also be scaaijailously ch‘an and fre(‘ from (wen a sus})icion of greasi*, or thi‘ 
things c(X)k(‘(l in it wdll lx‘ tainted and six)iled. Aft(‘r c(X)king, the sludves 
should always be rubbed well with browui jiajicr wdiih* flay are hot. 

baking is more economical than roasting, and reijuiivs less troubk', but 
unl(‘ss it is properly carried out a satisfactory result is ini]x)ssible. Never 
<‘(X)k a large Joint in a small o\rn. The side of the oven iieaivst the* tire 
naturally gds very hot, and if tluTe is not sufficient spac(‘ betwaaui it ami 
the Joint the latter wdll be burned on one sid(j and uncooked on tlie otluw. 
do turn the Joint fj^apumtly d(X‘s not inqwovc* matters, for evcTy time the 
^l(x)i is ojxuKsd the warm air esca2)es. Never remov e the round from tin* 
top of th(‘ stove during l)aking: for doing that also causes a loss of h(*at 
and delay in cooking. 

As regards the time reijui]*ed, alxnU twelve minutes for (‘vauy pound is 
sufficient in a huge* oven, unl(^ss the Joint is a very thick one, in which case 
fifteen minutes at a moderate tenij)erature is necessary. Small thin joints 
need a gr(sater heat and (quicker cooking. For the first quarter of an liour 
the tcaiiperature must lx* at the highest. It must be sufficient to har<len 
the outside of the joint and prevent the juices from escaping. If placed in 
a slow oven, meat becomes sodden, the albumen being gradually dissolvcxl. 
(m the other hand, if the t(‘mperature wdiieh is necessary at fijvst wriv 
maintained, the outside would b(‘ burnt while the inside would remain raw. 





The average time for (‘aeh joint is oi\t*n later. Sliouhler of mutton, leg 
of ] >ork, l)j*(‘ast or lill(‘t of \eal, hare, goose, an<l sueking jag are all suitable 
for baking. 

Lay the m(‘at on a stand placed in a tin sutiiciently Iarg(‘ to catch all 
tliat drij)s Tiom it (tig. 241), 
and j)ut th(‘ tin in a larger 
OIK' tilh'd witli ^\at(‘l•. If 

the iiK'at is in tlie ])au 
its(‘lf it will be sodden. Place 
it in tli(' hottest j)ai*t of the 
o\t‘n, and leave it foJ‘ tifti'i'ii 
minnt<*s. Have a howl of 
very clean iiK'lted drij)i>iug 
•on the stov^‘, and baste th(‘ 
joint well wIk'Ii the door is 
<>])(‘n(‘d for the j)in])os<‘ of 
moving it. Don't use* the fat 
v\hich drij)s into the ])an. It 
ort(*n has a bui’iit Hav’our, 
and is always insiitfici(‘nt. inoreov’ca*, tin* jaocess is longt'i* and has the 
( ll‘ect of chilling th(‘ joint. 

Turn tlu' joint u])side dovvm wdien less than half-cooke<l, leaving the 
hettir side uj)))(‘niK)st during the latter j>art of the baking. When it is 
sutii(M(‘ntlv C(K)ki‘d and nic(‘ly l)rov\ ued, lift it on to a gcxxl-sized hot dish, 
<*o\ev it with a v\arin <Hsh-co\cr, and set it on a cool ])art of the stove. 
M<‘anwdiile jxmr the dripj)ing very carefully from the i)an into a jar. Pour 
ca small cu])ful of boiling vvatei* into the })an, scra))e otf* all the brown gravy 
adhering to it, re-w^ai niing if iK'cessary, but not allowing it to boil, and jxmi* 
it round, not over, the meat, or serv(‘ it in a gravy-boat. 

Baking* Bread. — Lri'ad, vvluai ja-ojx'ily made at lioiiK*, is more eco- 
nomical, wholesome, aial iiutritious than bak(‘i'’s bread, and k(*ej)s fresh and 
svv('et long(‘i‘. llrick ovt*ns ari' undoubt(Mlly tin' best foi‘ tin' purjx)se. Tln'y 
sliould hi' abo\it 24 inches high, and hava' a v’aulti'd nx^f and small clost'ly- 
litting d<x)rs. W(xxl tires are kindled in them, and are swe])t out when the 
o\(‘n is sufficit'iitly h(‘ate<l. They are, however, seldom found excej^t in old- 
fashioned houses, and very good brt'ad can be bakt'd in tin' ovens of the 
ordinary kitchen-stoves. Tin* sht'lves must Ix' absolutely clean, the oven 
frt'C from tin* slightest taint of greasi*, and tin* toj) of the ov('u and the flues 
ch'ar of s(X)t The necessary temj)erature is lower than that re(]uired for 
l)astry, and higln'r than for cak('s. It should be about 410'', or sufficient to 
<-<>lour in a few minutes any flour sjDrinkled on one of the shelves 

In oi*de]* to ensure a good steady lieat, the oven should be tested several 
times, with inteiwals of ten minutes between each test. Place a piect* of 
fairly thin white paj')ei* in the oven. If at the end of ten minutes it has 
turned rather a dai-k-y(‘llo\v colour, the lieat is sufficient for lirt'ad, hu-ge 
meat-pies, or small cakes. If the colour is a light brown, the oven is fit for 
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pastry, vol-au-vents, &c.; if a dai*k brown, for small pastry; and if only just 
tinged, for spoiige-cakcs, shortbread, and meringues. 

Bread baked in a gas oven can safely be left for an hour from the 
time it is put in; but as the heat in an ordinary oven is not so st^eady, it 
should be inspected in half an hour. The baking takes from one liour to 
an hour and a half, according to the size of tlu‘ loaves. If they aiv jdaetMl 
in the hottest part of tlie oven at first, tin* outsides will be hardeiKHl lirfon^ 
the dough has had time to rise properly. Tlity r(‘<inire shifting, and 
probably turning u])side down, belon^ they are removed from the oven. 
Wlien they are sufficiently baked tliey slunild be covtu'ed with a clt^an cloth, 
but not ])ut into the bread-pan till they ai*e cold. The actual making of 
bread is describt^d under “ Confectionery ". 

Baking Cakes and Pastry. — More cakes are s])oiled in the baking than 
in the making. A very general mistake is to 2>nt tlaan into too hot a j)laee 
at first. Tlw heat must be ju.st .sufficient to steady tlaan through ludbre 
they rise f'uJIy. WJien tlicy rise heforc they tire firm througlioiit, tlu‘ slightest 
loss of temperntun^ or change of position is tipi to caus(‘ tlaan to tail in tJn‘ 
centre*, which .s])oils th(‘ii‘ a])p(*arancM‘. A (*ak»‘ in wliich om* pound ol flour 
is used should ri.se at least two in(*ht‘s, and liase* a ])»*rft*ctly flat surface* and 
no ci*ack.s. 

The* oven dooj* sliould Jiot be op<*n<*d ibi* half an lioui* after the cake has 
been put in. Should the j)o.sition ive/uire altering, this must he done \erv 
carefully, the door being closed afterwards as gently as j)ossib]e. WJjeJi 
projierly baked, a cake ^eni^rally shrinks a little from the sides of the tiin 
but if th(*i‘(‘ is any unc<‘?*tainty, it is better to run a thin iron skewer down 
to tin* bottom. If the baking is suffichmt, the skew(*r will come out cle*an 
and bright. Tin* cake* .should then be turn(*d out into a sieve and allowe'd 
to remain on its .side till it is c<dd. A rich cake will often take from tln‘(‘(* 
to four hours to cook propeidy. 

The .same ])recautions should be observed when baking pa.stry as wh(*n 
baking cak(*.s. The im‘thod of ascertaining whether tlu* pro])t*r temjjerature 
has been reaclual has ju.st been (h‘.sci’ibed, under “ Baking Bread ”. A further 
practical te.st is to place the liand in the oven. If the heat can be boi-iu*, 
it is insufficient for pastiy. For the making of cakes and jmstry, see 
Confection (*ry”. 

Boiling Meat. — The cliief jjoint to be ob.s(*rved both in boiling and 
baking meat is tin* same, nam(‘ly, to retain the juices by coagulating a 
surface layer of albumen. Fresh meat should therefore be placed in boiling 
water. S2)iced and .salted meat, on the contrary, must be put into cold 
water, brought quickly to the boil, boiled for .se/en or eight minutes, th(*n 
movc*d to a cooler part of the stove, and allowed to simmer till sufficiently 
cooked. Small joints, under 4 lbs., however, are best jjut into warm water 
and allowed to simmer for about fifteen minutes to the pound. 

To boil fresh meat, till a large sauce-pan with sufficient water to cover it. 

It is he.st, in view of its future use as stock for soup, to put but little salt 
ill the water. Beef should have none at all, as salt hard(‘iis the fibres. 
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When the water actually boils, put the joint in it. The scum, which rises 
after seven or eight minutes, must be removed, or the colour and taste of 
both meat and stock will be spoiled. Then let the meat simmer from 
fifteen to twenty minutes to the pound. The flavour is greatly improved 
if a few root vegetables are boiled with it. When taking the joint from 
the sauce-pan never stick a fork into it. 

Frozen meat should be thawed before it is cooked. When mutton is 
dark in colour and hard, it sliould be soaked in quite warm water for 
twenty minutes. 

A liam of about 12 lbs. should be put into a large sauce-pan and covered 
with cold water. Set it on a cool part of a stove and do not let it boil for 
eight hours. Tlien boil it gently for twenty minutes, and leave it covered 
in the sauce-pan for twelve hours longer. 

l-Jefore boiling a fowl or any other white-fleshed bird, rub a cut lemon 
<)^’er the breast. This will make it firm and of a good cokmi*. Put the 
bird, if large, into warm water, and if small, into lukewarm. Increase 
tile teriq^erature and allow it to siniimu* till sufficiently cooked. Chickens 
r(M|uire from twenty to thii'ty minutes, and fowls from half fin hour to 
an hour. All scum must be removed as it rises, or the flesh will be neither 
white nor delicate. For this reason ti bird should never be wrapped in a 
cloth, as this retains the scum. 

When the object is to extract the juices, as in making soups or beef- 
tefi, nieat shouhl be ])laced in cold Wfiter find allowed only to simmer. 
'J'he gentlest ebullition is sufficient. If the cooking is done (juickly, the 
idbumen is hardened, and conse<|uently the juices are not drawn into the 
Mfiter. 

Boiling* Fish. — Most fish, such as cod, ling, turbot, and other white fish, 
an* put into cold Sfdted water, which is then brought (piickly to the boil. 
Ten minutes to the pound, from the time the sauce-pan is placed on the 
fire, is sufficient, unless the fish is thick. Smaller kinds, like soles and 
whiting, are generally cooked as soon as the water boils. Salmon is put 
into boiling salte<l water, and allowed from ten to twenty minutes to the 
pound, accoi*<ling to the thickness. In order to ascertain when fish is 
sufficiently cooked, lift it on a drainer, caml with a sharp knife make a 
snifill incision in the thick part near the bone in the middle of the back. 
If the flesh is firm and leaves the bone easily it is done. 

Boiling* Vegetables. — Green vegetables, such as cabbages, cauliflowers, 
find broccoli, I’cijuire plenty of boiling water and brisk cooking, with 
sufficient salt. If the water is hard, a small piece of soda ^half the size 
ol* a pea) must be added to preserve the colour; but too much will turn 
them brown. When the water re-boils, tilt the lid, and let them cook for 
from twenty to thirty minutes. A small piece of burnt crust, thrown into 
the water and boiled with cabbage, will absorb the unpleasant smell. 

Old potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, dried peas and beans, should be put 
into cold water. Use plenty of salt to make the potatoes floury ; they will 
take about half an hour. New potatoes reijuire about twenty minutes. 
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'Jhey sliould 1>e put into l.oiliu” wator witli a spri<r of mint, ami, when 
tlone, should he drained and place.! in the xefietahle dish nith a .small piece 
of butter. 

Carrots, if okl, take fully an hour to cook: if tluy are \ery youii^, 1ml f 
that time is sutticieut. Turnips re([uire ratlua* lt‘ss tiiiir than cari'ots, 
and must he thorou^ddy <lrained. Y()un<r l»eas will he done in fifteen oi- 
t\\ent\ minutes. A .sprij- of mint and a lump of .suejir should he put into 
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the AMiter Drit^d ju^asand beans are iinpro\(‘(l if a sniall piece of hit bacon, 
or a little dri[)pin^ or buttei*, is lioiled with th(*ui. 

Boiling* Pudding’S.— Puddings, if lar^e an<l rich, riMpure a \er} lon^ 
tinH‘ to boil, twc; hours to tlu* pound ludn^ hardly too much. Smaller ont‘s 
should haM* about one and a half liours to tin* pound, and rolled pmldines 
and <lumplinos half an hour. Four lamrs' boiling is not to(' much for an 
ordinary st(Mk-and-kidne\ pudding*. 

Boning*. Boning is rath (u* a difficult art, but is well worth acvpiirin^*. 
It transfoi-ms a plain joint or bii*d int(7 a hi^h-class dish fit for any occasion, 
and costs only time and patience. Moreover, the bones taken from Joints, 
cuthds, or poultry make good nourishing soups, whereas, if not reimned 
until tlicy are distrilmted by the carver, they are valuehsss. 

Lay a Joint — say, a loin of mutton — on a clean chopping-hoard, and with 
a sharp, strong, unhendahle knife detach the hones wdiich go across at tlu‘ 
thick end. Work the knife carefully into the irregularities of tlie hone to 
a\oi(l w^aste and disfigurement of the meat. It is important to k(‘ep tlie 
edge of the knife aUvays touching the bone. W^lien the meat is free 
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at the top, follow the course of the long bones, cutting carefully between 
each, and freeing them at both sides (fig. 242). Turn the joint o\er, and 
work it free on that side also. The whole of the bone will then slip out. 
Should any pieces of meat be broken off* use them afterwards with the 
scrapings of the bones for forcemeat or mincemeat, or roll them up with 
the joint. Break the bones and put them with tlie gristle into the stock- 
pot. Cut off* all superfluous fat, and either melt it down for dripping or 



] i},' i4> - lioiiing Sttoml Mctliotl (1 iic(M>ketl F«>n\1) 

use it for kitcluMi puddings. To remove it in the first instance is far 
more (*eonomieal than to have it left on the plates. 

Bibs of l)eef ar(‘ l)om‘d in the same way as loin of mutton. 

When br(‘ast of mutton, rabbits, or poultry are to be made into pies, joint 
them first, and then either stew or fry tliem till the bom^s slip out readily. 

Boning raw poultry is more <litiic\dt. Pluck, but do not draw, the bir<ls. 
Cut off* the nc'ck, lt‘a\ing a good piece of skin. Gradually work the skin 
from the Ixnie till tin* merry -thought is reache<l. Detach this bone ^ery 
carefully from the wing at the bottom of the bone and then at tin* top from 
the breast-1 )()ne. Kt*op the knife in contact with the bone, cutting away all 
the mi‘at, and work up the breast on each side. It is best for a beginner to 
leave the piece of gristh* along tin* top of the bivast until afterwai'ds, for 
the skin is very thin at that part, and should the knife run through it the 
bird would be spoiled. When the breast-bone is quite fi*ee from the flesh, 
the merry -thought can be easilj^ broken away. Work roun<^ the ribs and 
back gradually and carefully till they also are free. Separate the breast 
with the gristle completely from the bone. Tin* carcass of the bird being 
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HOW coHipletoly separated, roll the skin and Hesh of the neck backwards. 
Work very patiently and ^t‘ntly with the knife round and round should 
there be any necessity. Wlien at tlie junction of the le^s and back, cut 
tlirou^h tlie joint and proceed until the whole of the bii*d can be turned 
inside out, lea\'ing the cfircass free. At this stage take out the entrails, but 
be candid to avoid bivaking the gall-bag. RtMuove tlie liver and gizzard, 
and clean the bird thoroughly. Work a thin tirm knife round the thigh- 
bone, and cut through tlie joint lialf-way down th(‘ h'g-bone. Saw off the 
n^inainder of the drumstick, detach the thigh-bones from the trunk of the 
bird, and work the flesh o\er an<l off tlie leg-bone from the bottom, turning 
it inside out. Cut off the first and second wing-bones, and remo\e the bone 
from the thick part in tin* same manner as for the h‘gs. Now' cut off the 
gristle hd‘t along the breast, and carefully turn the bii*d l)ack to its original 
shapt*. Though the flesh and skin are very elastic, great care must be 
exei'cised neither to stretch noi* to pull them. 

A more simjde method is to cut off the neck, legs, and wdngs, slit the 
skin dow'ii the middle of the back from end to end, and w'ork a thin firm 
knife round and round the carcass until it can be easily removed (fig. 243). 
Then lay the bird flat on a board, the opened part uppermost, and when 
th(‘ legs and wdngs have been boned jilace them in it wdth whatever filling 
is to be used. Roll it, sew^ it up, and aftiu* idacing it in a clean cloth, bind 
it in jiosition wdth broad tape. Remo\e all stitches lud'ore serving. This 
method gives far less trouble, but the former one 2 )ieser\(*s the shai)e of 
the bird intact. 

Braising. — Braising is considert^d by some people the best method of 
cooking poultry and certain joints, such as a round of beef. 

The bottom of a det‘p stew -pan .should be lined wdth slices of fat bacon, 
on wdiich th(‘re is a bt*d of sliced root- vegetables. Tlie meat, wdien placed 
on this, is covertMl witli slices of bacon or l)uttered paper, and after tlie 
addition of half a jiint of good stock the pan is closely covered with a W'ell- 
fitting lid. It must be allowed to simmer gently for three or four hours, 
according to the size of the joint or bird. A fa\ourite metliod of cooking 
birds on the Continent is to cover them tliickly with lard and place tliem 
in an eai’theinvare pan ov(*r a slow' charcoal fire, ba.sting them constantly 
wdth the lard until they are sufficiently cooked. The result is excellent 

Broiling. — A very char fire is needed for broiling. Salt thrown upon it 
w'ill produce the desii*ed effect. Tlie top of the .stove .sliould lie removed, 
and the bars of the gridiron rublied wdth a little fat or .suet. Put the meat 
on the gridiron, place it over tlie fire, and leave it a sufficient time, without 
turning, to allow the outside to harden, and thus prevent the escape of tlie 
juices. Turn the meat and let the other .side liarden in the same way, after 
wliich turn it freijuently till it is .sufficiently cooked, w^hich will be wdien it 
feels fairly elastic under pressure of the blade of a knife. Use small tongs 
for turning, but do not stick a fork into the meat. 

Broiling is otten performed by means of a hanging gridiron in front of 
the fire; but this metliod is not so satisfactory, for it does not impart to the 
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meat the slightly -burnt flavour which is associated with the best broiling. 
Another way is to use a frying-pan, not as it is generally used, but almost 
red liot: the pan must, of course, be an iron one. In this case tlie meat 
must be turned with a pair of tongs about four times a minute. A piece of 
meat not less than three-ciuartcrs of an inch thick will take from eight to 
ten minutes. 

ClaPifying* Drippingf. — Cut the dripping into small pieces, put it into a 
large jar or basin, and pour over it a <|uantity of toiling water. When the 
water is cold take off the cake of fat and scrape away all impui-ities from 
the bottom. If the fat is recpiired for making pastry or cakes, the process 
must be repeated three times. If for frying purposes, once is quite enough. 
The cake should then be })laced in a basin and heated in the oven until the 
moisture evaporates. Unless this is done, this moisture will cause the 
<lrippiiig to sputter in the pan, and so will make the stove dirty and greasy. 
After using fat for frying, put a little salt into it before removing it from 
the j)an. Then pour it through a flne sieve into a basin. 

Egrgr-and-breadcrumb. — The horrible verb, “to egg-and-breadcnimb 
seems to have found a place in cookery-books, and really there is no other 
short way of specifying the process. As this process often occurs in con- 
nection with flying, it had better be explained here once and for all. Grate 
some bread and sift it through a fine sieve. Beat an egg tlioroughly in a 
saucer. Having prepared the article to be fried, roll it in flour or dissolved 
l)utter, and afterwar<ls in tln^ beaten egg, taking care to cover every part. 
Tlu^n lift it with a knife and fork and place it in the crumbs, roll it 
tlioroughly in them, and pat it lightly to make them adhere. For many 
things tliis operation is b(*st performed twice. In all cases it should be 
<lone some hours before frying. 

Filleting* Fish, — Place the fish on a board, and with a sharp knife 
<letach the head, tail, fins, and any thin edges with small bones. Make a 
cut down the centre as far as, but not through, the bone. Slip the knife 
und(‘r the flesh and lift it cleanly from the bone along the entire length; 
then turn the fish and do the same on the other side. In the case of a 
wide flat-fish, such as a sole or a plaice, divide the fillets lengthwise, making 
<‘ight in all. They can be cooked either rolled or flat. 

Frying, — There are two kinds of frying — wet and dry. The drj’^ 
jirocess is only possible for things that contain fat in themselves, such 
as herrings, sausages, or for pancakes or omelettes. It is far the more 
<‘xtravagant method, as the fat is seldom fit for use again. Wet frying, or 
flying in a sufficiently large quantity of fat to cover completely the sub- 
stance cooked, is more economical in every way. The fat, when pi*operl3" 
clarified, can be ust^d over and over again, and the result is far more satis- 
factory. Oil, being a liquid, contains a greater amount of heat than fat, 
and is excellent as a frying medium for fish, and also for potatoes. Only a 
few should be cooked at one time, for if the fat or oil is chilled, they are 
rendered sodden. When frying potatoes, it is a good plan to have a second 
frying-pan filled with boiling fat or oil, and to finish them in it. When 
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cooked in tliis way tli(\v art* deli^ditfully light and crisp. They must be 
wiped very dry before they are placed in the pan. 

Lard, though excellent in some respects, is apt to leave an unpleasant 
flavour. Clean dripping answers veiy well indt'ed, and for some pui-po.ses 
cannot be improved upon. Butter is almost indispensabh* toi* tlelicatt* 



Fig. 244 — riaice, partly IHletetl. with fillets alongside. 


cot)keiy: omt‘lettt‘s should always be fried in it, but it burns quickly and 
rctjuirt^s wattdiing. Margarine is tjuite unsuitable. 

The essentials for goo<l frying art* a clean deep saute-pan (flg. 245), 
plt*nty of good clean fat frt*e from moisture, a high t(unp(*rature, and clean 
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and best avoid(*d. It* there is the sliohtest moisture the fat w ill be simtter\ . 
Iiiexperieiieed cooks think that this is a si^n of boilino-, but fat does not 
r(‘ally boil until all sputtering* has subsided, and a thin blue smoke is 
obs(‘rvabh‘. 

Anythiiio- cov(‘r<Ml with e^^ and breadcrumbs should be left for s<‘ver;vl 
h()ii]*s b(‘f()r(‘ it is fi*i<Ml, lait if it is to b(‘ llourc^d, this should not b(‘ dom^ 
until the last nion)(‘nt. It is b(‘st to use a frying basket (ti^^ 245) wdiich 
tits to tln^ ))ottom of tht‘ saute-j)an, in ord(‘i* tliat all tJie contents may 
b(‘ covered and have the same amount of cooking*. If a basket is not 
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a\ailable, iimn(*rse th(‘ articles in tlu* boiling fat, and wdien they are a 
])al<‘ golden-blown, ]*(‘ni()V(‘ them with a ])i(a*ced slict' and drain thtan on 
foMed kitch(‘n jiaper placed on a hot jiart of tlu‘ sto\e. In the case 
of small tish oi* anything madt* of cooked meat, a shoi’t minute is often 
sutficiiuit. Tw o or three* niinut(‘s or less an* sufficient for cuth‘ts, especially 
if they are covered with crumbs which form a casing*, retaining* the heat 
so that the cooking continu(*s after they have b(‘en removed from the ])an. 
Cutlets, wdieii sufficiently cooked, should feel elastic under the pi’essure 
of the blade of the knife. When underdone, they an* soft; wdien o\erdom*, 
hard. 

Glazing*. — Brown glazing is done by co\ering cooked meats ev(*nly with 
a browm glaze (see “Cookery Adjuncts”) of such a consistency that it wdll 
adhere to the surface; sw^eet glazing, by pow^dering confectionery with tiiu^ 
sugar and placing it in the oven to melt. Or the sugar can be previously 
dissolved in an extremely small quantity of boiling wuiter. 
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Larding*. — Larding is generally practis(‘d only by accomplished cooks, 
but is in reality extremely simple. Exactitude and time arc the chief 
i‘(‘(|uisites. Its object is to give succulence to m(‘at which would otherwise 
b(‘ rather dry. 

Take a slice of bacon fat about one-eighth f)f an inch thick. If for 
])oultry, cut it into sti-ips about 2 inches in length and I inch wide. They 
should be v(‘iy exact in size and the ends shouM be trimmed evenly. For 
joints or large pieces of meat, cut the strips, or lard(X)ns (fig. 247) as 
they are callt*d. 2 inch(*s long and I inch scjuai-e in section, and place them 
on about 2 inch from each other. They must 1)e laid in the direction the 
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Fig -247. 

a, Lai«l(K)ii (, Lai (ling nct.*(llos In b tlu Liidoon m tliiiiftt the si>lit lund , thib fonn of needle 
IS show 11 in Fig 240 In <• the lardoon ifc ‘ threaded” thiough the ring 


knifi' will take in carving. Push a lai'doon about 1 inch down the split 
head of a lai-ding needle (fig. 247), leaving 1 inch free: hold the head of 
the needle firmly togeth(*r with the thumb and finger, and take a shallow 
stitch 1 inch long just under the surface at I’ight angles to, or across the 
<lirection of, the line of rows. Draw the needle through until about ^ inch 
of the lardoon is left, showing at the point where it entered the meat. 
Release the head of the needle ami draw it (juite through, leaving J inch of 
the lai*doon on each side of the stitch. When larding soft meats, such as 
poultry, the flesh, if dii)ped for a moment into boiling water, will be firmer 
and will hold the strip better. 

Marinading*. — Marinading is very useful for softi‘ning the fibres of 
interior or hard meat and rendering it tender. Vinegar, oil, and peppei* 
and salt are mixed together, and the meat is soaked in them for sev(‘ral 
hours. It should be previously rinsed clean, but on no account washed. 
A good marinade for the brisket or the end of a sirloin of beef is com- 
posed of vinegai*, oil, pepper, salt, bay leaves, and a sliced onion. The 
meat should be packed in it and left for several days. 

Poaching*. — Fill a pan with boiling water, and place gently in it what- 
e\er is intended to be poached, whether eggs, (jUemOhvs, or godiveau. Keep 
them separate, and when they are cooked remove them with care. Five or 
six minutes are generally sufficient. 
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Reducing*. — Liquids are reduced l>y evaporation over a quick tin* 
Neither sugar nor milk, however, must be allowed to ])oil too (quickly 
during the process, otherwise the former will crystallize and the latter curdle. 

Rendering* Down Fat. — Cut the fat into small pieces, and after re- 
moving all discoloun‘d parts, put it into a sauce-pan with a very little 


salt. Cover it ith cold water and 
let it boil fast. Stir occasionally 
with an iron spoon and remove all 
froth as it rises When the water 
has evaporated mo\e the pan to the 
side of the fij-e and stir at int(*rvals 
until the fat has melted. 

Discoloured fat and the skim- 
iiiings of tilt* stock -pot can In* trcMted 
in the same nianm*!* if a \t‘iy sm.dl 
pi(‘ce of soda is add(‘d to the watei 

Roasting*.- Many cooks obj(‘ct 
to roasting before* the* oidinai,> 
kitchen stove, cons(*(|m*ntly this 
(*\cellent w’a;^ of cooking inc'at is 
becoming a thing of the* ],ast. Yet 
f(*W" p(‘ople wdll say that a baked 
joint can compare* w ith a roast If 
the proc(‘ss in the latter case* is 
rather more ti'ejublesome* than in 
the forme*!*, the result is w^ell wen’th 
the* trouble. 

The first conside*i*ation is the* tire. 
Make it up half an hemr be'fore it is 
reejuireel, so that beith coal anel range* 



Fijr *24^ Ro iBtinir j-ick and Screen 


may be tlmrouglily hot when the Joint is p]ace*d in front. Stir the ceial 


wadi dowui from the top. pack it as cIos(‘ly as peissilde, le*a\ing no \acant 


places; and comjdctedy fill the giate* If this is propci'ly deme the lire 


should last for more* than two hours. 


If, however, it is founel ne*cessary to 
add fuel, draw the living coal te) the 
front and fill up the back. The 
dripping-pan must of course be pulled 
back in order that no cinders may 
fall into it. After sweeping all dust 
and cinders from the bars, screen 
the fire and hang the meat with 
the thick end downwarels quite close 
to the fire. Leave it for fifteen 


Fit; 249- Chickens tiiigsed f«n Koastmg 




minutes in order to harden tin* surface and keep in the juices. Basting 
should commence at once, and as there is no dripping from a joint for at 
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loast hall an lioiir after it lias be<ai put down, some fat of a similar nature 
jawiously melted and made (piite hot should be supplied. After fifteen 
minut(‘s draw the joint about 15 inches from the fii*e, baste frequently 
till twenty minutes before it is tinish(‘d, tlusi sprinkle it with floui*, and 
let it eet ciisp and brouii. When it is properly and sufficiently cook(‘d, 
small j(‘ts of steam will b(‘ emitted from the side near the fire. It 
should then bt‘ r(*moN(‘d from th(‘ hook and placed on a hot dish with a 
eo\ (‘r ON t‘i- it, and set in a hot part, or in front of the stove Pour all the 



1 _'() I itimiMnz 


frit c.ii-<‘fn]ly from tlie di i|)])ini*-]).)n into jars, and nnmsIi the pan uith a 
cupful of hoiJint' N\at(‘i'and a little salt, scraping into it all tla* bioun s(‘(li- 
iiit*nt. R(‘-h(‘at the ^r*i\y without hoihne it, and pom i( loinid the hkmI 
Steaming*. — StcMunno is prelerabh‘ to boiling for most puddings. The 
basin coulaiiiin^ the jmddinj; miKtun* sluaild coNerial muv closely with 
a saucer-lid or buttered pripiT, and -jihuaMl in a sauei‘-pan of boiling ^\at(‘r 
to naieli only half-NNay up the ba'-iu The tiMiqnU'ature must bi* ki'pt 
steadily at boiling point. Pudilin^s, Nvlum stiaimed in basins, iispiire double 
the time m‘et‘ssary tor hoiiin^ them in a cloth 

It must he noted here that old potatoes ai(‘ better steam(‘d than hoik'd 
Stewing*. — Stewin^^ is the most economieal nualiod of cooking, and is 
iiiNalnahle for eoarse or old meat and poultry. Tlie essential is slow and 
gentle cooking at a low^ steady temperature For this ivasoii a ^as or oil 
stoM' is wt‘ll adapted to the ])urpose, as the heat can h(‘ so easily iv^ulab'd. 
It vegetables are to form part ut the stew, use an enamelhsl sauce pan or 
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l)rowii stone jar. I’laco altei*nat(‘ layers of vegetables and meat in the 
rect‘ptacle, and season witli salt and pej)ptn\ Add very little water: the 
ni(‘at and vegetables wdll yield almost siitticient. Cover the vessel closely, 
place it at the side of the fire, and let the contents stew^ very <juietly for 
from four to six hours. Shake the pan fre(|uently, but lift tin* lid as seldom 
as possible. Remove all scum as it rises, and should a roux or thickening 
be added to the gra\y, )vmov(‘ evcuy particle of fat beforehand. 

Tammying’.- Pour the sauce or j)Ui*(‘e into the centre of the tammy 
ol(»th. Let tw"o pta’srms (‘ach gather tw'o corners of the cloth in their left 
hands, and wdth the right rub the substance wdth the aid of WH) 0 (l(‘n spoons 
through th(‘ cloth into a basin ])laeed ben(‘ath to receive it (fig. 2o0). Or 
the pairs of corners can be twisted tightly towards each other, and the 
substance^ wnamg through the cloth. Hiis ])rocess gives a richness and 
smoothness unattainable in any other w'ay. 


COOKERY ADJUNCTS. 

Aspic (Moat Jf'Uij), Hie ingredients are: 8 wdiiti^s of eggs, Liebigs 
ess(*nce c)f m(‘a(, 1 ])int of w'atei’, I bunch parshy, a bwv strips of linnon 
1 bay leaf, 1 (>z. oi* leaf gelatine, wdiole peppei*, cloves, 1 t(‘a‘S[)oonful 
of tinely-cho])p(‘d onion, lemon juice. 

Put all th(‘ ingredi<‘nts, (‘XC(‘pi th(‘ eggs, into a clean saute-])an aii<l stir 
till the g(‘latin(‘ is dissolved. Whisk the whites and shells oT the eggs in 
a veiy little cold water. Add them to th<‘ other ingre^dients, and wdiisk 
all tog(‘ther till they boil. Let the mixturt* simmer gently for a few’ 
minutes. Pour it through a jelly-bag, and w’hen it is nearly cold it is tit 
for use. 

An inexp(‘nsive, pretty mould can be made by dropping in the aspic 
som(‘ cooked peas, and some carrots and turnips, cut with a vegidable cutter 
into rounds about equal in size to the peas. 

Or, mi\ 8 tabk*- spoonfuls of mayonnaise sauce (see Sauces”) wu*th 
I pint of barely li(]uid strong aspic, and stir both together till w^ell blended 
4ind lK‘ginning to thickiai. Toss some prepared vegetables wdth it, and 
pour all in a mould to set. Garnish with fillets of lobster, salmon, or other 
fish (fn^sh or tinned), or with cold chicken or tongue (fig. 251). 

Baking* Powder. — Rub wv]] togt‘th(‘r 4 oz. of cream of tartar, 2 oz. of 
carbonate of soda, and 2 oz. of dri(Ml and sifted flour. Tin’s is an excellent 
baking powder. It should be placed in a tiii and kept in a dry place. 

Batter, — Batter should be made sev(‘ral hours before it is re(juired for 
use. Th(‘ ingr(‘dients must bi‘ worked piudVctly smooth, and be of the 
same consistency, wdien finished, as a thick custard. The yolks and wdntes 
of the eggs must bo beaten separately; and the whites, wdiipijed to a 
very stiff froth, should be mixed in gently ten minutes before the batter 
is used. 
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Work 4 dessert-spoonfu/s of ffour and a little salt very siaootJiJy into 
sufficient iiiiJk to make rather a thick past(^ Add the beaten yolk of one 
and beat it well into the mixture witli sufficituit additional milk to 
make the whole into a thick cream. Before usin^ the batter bc^at the white 
of the e^g and Mir it in. 

Another way of makino battiT is as follows — Sliake } lb. of flour into 
a pint of warm watej* Add a table-spoonful of oiled butter or of oil, and 
work the mixture smooth and free from Ium 23 s. Let it stand for some 



>ijr 2'] Aspic aiul Maxuin iis« Siutc 

hours. Ten minut(*s before it is nMjuired stir in the white of an egg well 
vvhi[)ped. 

Batter for ki-omeskies ma}’ be made thus — Place in a basin 4 oz of 
sifted flour, and a little salt and pepjier. Mix it ^o*adually to a stiff paste 
with 2 ^mod table-spoonfuls of salad oil Whip the vihites of 2 eggs 
to a stiff froth and l)eat them in li^hth 

A savoury batter can be made* from any of the fore^oin^ recipes by 
adding a f(*w chopixal swt‘(*t heibs aial jiaisley 

Bread, Stale. — Although stale bread is often wasted, there are many 
ways of usin^ it. Unless very stale in<leefl, it is excellent slic(*d for bn^ad- 
and -butter puddings. When crumbled, it makes far lighter Ixiiled pud<lings 
than flour. 

Tlie crumb can also be pulled apart into small jneces, lightly browned in 
the oven, and used as rusks with cheese. If kept in a covered tin they 
1 email! fresh for some time 

Panada, which is used in rissoles and other dishes, is as good when made 
from stale as from fresh bread. See Panada”. 

When soaked in boiling water and squeezed dry, bread forms the 
foundation of sage-and-onion stuffing. 

Chapelure, which is essential in frying, should be made from stale bread. 
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To prepare it, put the crusts ami crumb separately into a moderate oven. 
When they are thorou^dily dried, pound them separately in a mortar and 
piiss them through a fine sieve. Bottle and keep them for use. Use the 
crumbs for cova*ring cutlets, rissoles, roulades, and dishes au cfratln, an<l the 
crust for sprinkling over fish, for garnishing hams and bacon, and for 
serving fried in butter for game. 

Browning*. — This useful preparation should always he at hand. WlK*n 
making it, great care and constant stirring are nect'ssary to pi*event it Irom 
burning. Butter the bottom and sides of an iron sauce-paii. Put in half 
a j)Oun(i of brown sugar, and stir it with an iron spoon until it has boiled 
a sufficient time to turn it a dark-brown colour. Remove the sauce-pan 
from tlie fire, and stir the sugar till the boiling ceases. Let it cool sliglitly, 
and then stir into it h pint of cold water very slowl}^ and carefully. 
Replace th(‘ again stir till the browning boils and is 

([uite smooth. Strain tlii-ough a hue sieve or piece of muslin and bottle it 
for use. 

Burnt Onions. — Slice some onions very fine, put them, with e([ual 
({uantities of butter and sugar, into a shallow iron jmn, and heat over a slow 
fire. Stir carefully till the whole is a dark-brown colour, but not biiriii. 
This is used to colour rich gravies, sauces, and soups. 

Caramel.— Caranu*! is used to cover many swt^et dishes and entremets. 
Butter the sides and bottom of a sauce-2)an, and 2)ut into it i Ib. of castor 
sugar. Place it over a slow tire ami let the sugai* melt, stirring th<‘ whole 
timt*. Uo not allow it to take much colour. 

Chaudfroid Aspic (Cold Meal in Aspic ). — The three things used in 
completing a good chaudfroid are the aspic to set the sauce with which tlu‘ 
meat is covered, the sauce itself, and the glaze. This aspic may be more 
simple than the one already given, the ingredients being — 2 whites of eggs, 
1 t(ia-spoonful Lemco or Bovril, 1 tea-spoonful flavoured vinegar, 1 oz. 
gelatine, 1 quart of hot water. Dissolve the gelatine in the water for 
twenty minutes. Add the extract of meat, vinegar, pepper, and salt. Put 
them into a stew-pan and stir till it boils. Whip th(‘ whites of tlu‘ eggs 
and c]*ush tlu* shells, and beat both into the boiling mixture. Strain 
through a thick flannel. 

To make chaudfroid sauce — mix ^ 2)int of the aspic and i pint of good 
white sauce well together. 

For chaudfroid glaze dissolve one tea-spoonful of Liebig's extract in a 
gill of hot water, and add a large tea-spoonful of aspic, or a tea-spoonful of 
dissolved gelatine. 

The manner of using chaudfroid is as follows: — Cut a cooked fowl or 
white meat into neat cutlets. Mask them thickly with chaudfroid sauce 
while it is barely warm, using a hot knife to smooth the surface. When 
the sauce is set and cold, cover with the glaze while it is just liquid. 

Glaze. — Place some good gravy or good brown stock made from meat 
and bones in a sauce-pan, and boil it (juickly till it is reduced to the con- 
sistency of glue. It is useful for enriching soups and gravies, and for 
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glazing hams, tongues, cutlets, and collai-ed nuiats. If bottled and well- 
corked, it will keep for months. 

Panada. — Panada is used in rissoles, kromeskies, and croiiuettes, as well 
as in many preparations for invalids. It is made with eithia* bread or flour, 
but the former is lighter. Soak the bread in stock, gravy, or milk, according 
to tlK‘ purpose for which it is reejuired, until all moisture is absorbed. Place 
it in a sauce-pan with about one-fourth the quantity of butter. Add salt 
and any (h‘sired seasoning, and stir the mixture over the fire until it will 
clear the sides of th(‘ pan. 

Roux for keeping* {Bmivnod Flour ). — This is an excellent and very 
useful preparation for thickening sauces and soups. Much time and trouble 
will be saved if it is prepared befon^hand and kept until it is wanted. Tlie 
ingi'edients are: 1 lb. of good fresh butter and 1 lb. of fine flour. Knead 
the butter and flour well together. Put the paste into a stew-pan, ])lace it 
ov(‘r a slow fire and stir till it becomes licjuid. Keej) the fire very low, and 
allow the paste to simmer very gently the whole day. It should be of a 
pale-buff colour. Stir it constantly; if in the least burnt it is useless. 
Add a very little salt if necessary. Pour it into pots, and when it is needed 
us(‘ one or two spoonfuls in the same manner as ordinary roux. If properly 
cooked, it will keep pure and sweet indefinitely. 


CONFECTIONERY. 

HHEAD.MAKJN(i. 

Tlu* making of various kinds of bread will sei’ve as an excellent intio- 
diiction to file making of cakes and j)astry. Instructions have already been 
gi\en as to baking and the imuiagement of the oven; equal care is necessary 
in tin* actual inaking. The water, when brewers yeast is used, should 
b(* t<‘pid or at a temperature of 76° F. With German or French yeast it 
must be rather higher, about 88° F. The p}*opoi’tion of water to each 
j>oun<l of flour is a short half-]nnt, rather more if the flour is very fine. 
Of y(‘ast there should be half an ounce of German or French, or one large 
s])oonful of brewer’s, and of Sidt a (juarter of an ounce. 

Always knead the dough thoroughly and lightly. Gather the sponge 
with th(* fing(‘rs from the sides towards the middle and knead with the 
knuekk‘s of the closed hand. In winter the pan, the flour, and even the 
hands must be warmed, and nothing must be allowed at any time during 
the i)roeess to chill the dough or check its rising. The dough, covered with 
a thick cloth, must be set to iise in a warm, not hot, place — the front of the 
fire is b(*st — and hd't from two to three hours. A good general rule is that 
it should double its original size. The surface should always be covered 
with cracks. 

Dough made with brewers yeast is set a second time to rise. With 
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<}i*rnian or Frond) yonst once is sufficient, unless very li^ht spongy Inunid is 
riMiuirtvl, or unless otlier ingredients are mixed with it after the first rising. 
If milk instead of water is used the bread is greatly iinprov(‘d. Some cooks 
add an egg. 

lIoN'is bread is put into tins directly it is kneaded, and baked at once. 
F>ak(‘i-s usually make their bread overnight and allow it to rise in a fairly 
warm place till the morning. 

Abroad, and in sonie country ])lac(^s where fr(‘sh yeast is <lifficult to 
])rocui*(‘, leaven is substituted for it. It is made by reserving a portion of 
dough until the next baking, two pounds being sufficient for every bushel 
<d‘ flour. Sprinkle the dough with flour and leave it until the night before 
next wt^ek’s baking, when it will have turned sour. Work 2 ])ounds of this 
dough into 1 peck of the flour, cover it with a thick cloth, and leave it in 
a warm place till the following day. It should then have ]*isen well and 
be tit to knead with suflieieiit warm watej* into the remainder of the flour. 
♦S(‘t it to rise for two hours. Shaj)i‘ it into loaves and bake. 

Bread should nev(‘r be allowed to g(‘t sbile. To obviate this, the pan in 
which it is kept sliould b(‘ place<l on r(‘sts so that a curivnt of air can 
])ass under it, and the lid must tit very (*los(‘ly. Stal(‘ lu’ead can be freshened 
by dipping it <juickly into hot \\ah‘r oi* milk and l)aking it until the out- 
side has crisped. 

Bread without Yeast, - 2 Ihs. floui*, 2 tt‘a-spooiifuls baking- 2 )owder, 

1 salt-spoonful salt, A pint watcT (oi* milk). 

Hul) the baking-|)()wder and salt into the flou)’, and stir in a pint of 
nater oi* milk. Divide' the dough into loaves, and jmt them at once on a 
l»aking-tiii in a good oven. Bake for about one and a half hours. 

Breakfast Rolls. — Dough as larg(‘ as an ordinary roll, 2 oz. butter, 

2 small tea-s])oon fills white sugar, 1 egg. 

Oeam the butter with the sugai- by beating them with a wooden spoon 
ill a warm but iKjt hot place. Add the yolk of the egg. Woi*k the mixture 
with tlu* hand into tlu* dough until it is smoothly blended. Set it to rise. 
S]iap(‘ into loaves, let tlaan rise again, and liake in a good oven. 

Butter-milk Bread.— Flour, 1 pint butter-milk, 2 table-spoonfuls yeast, 

1 tea-sj)oonful biear])onatt* soda, 1 t(‘a-s]K)onful salt, 2 oz. butter. 

Stir into the hot butter-milk suflieient floiu' to make a thick batter, and 
after mixing in the yeast set it to rise for two or three hours. Stir in the 
bicaiboiiate of so<la, salt, and dissolved butter, and work in sufficient flour 
to make an elastic dougb. Km^ad it well, and make it into loaves. Set 
tlieiii to rise, an<l then bake. 

Country Bread. — 8 lbs. flour, 2 large table-spoonfuls salt, 2 oz. best 
(lennaii yeast, 2 (juarts water (short measure). 

Put the flour mixed with the salt in a mixing-bowl, make a hole in the 
centre almost to tlie bottom of the pan, and nearly fill it with lukewarm 
water. Crumble the yeast into the water, gradually stir tlie flour into the 
centre, and mix well with the hands until a stiff dough is formed: then 
cover it with a thick cloth and set it in a warm place for two or three 
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hours. When it has thoroughly risen and has cracks on the surface, turn 
it on to a sligliUy-tloured board and knead it well for a few minutes 
Divide it into al>out five loaves and bake them in a moderate oven for 
about one and a half hours. 

Crumpets. — 2 lbs. fiour, J oz. German yeast, 3 eggs, 1 pint milk, butter. 

Crumble the yeast into h pint lukewarm milk, and when it has risen 
beat it with a little salt into the flour, adding sufficient lukewarm milk 
to make a thin batter, and beat well. Cover the pan and set it in a warm 
place for three horn's. Then whip the eggs, beat them well into the mixture, 
and return it to the same })osition as before. An hour later make up the 
batter lightly, put it into rings, brush over with butter, and bake in a hot 
oven till tinged with colour. 

Crumpets (Inexpensive).— 1 1 lbs. flour, I oz. (Jerman yeast, 'I pint 
boiling water, 1 pint cold water, h oz. salt. 

l*ut the salt into the col<l water and, after henting it to a froth wdth a 
W’hisk, add the boiling winter and b(‘at again. Crinid)le the yeast and l)eat 
it in. Add thc^ flour by degrees, beat all to a strong froth, and set it in a 
pan near the stove till the morning. Then beat it down wdth a wooden 
spoon. Hake ^ery lightly on both sides in gi’eased rings on a hot griddle 
or shelf rubbed w ith salt. 

French Bread. — i peck flour, ] pint brewxu*’s yeast, lA pints milk, I pint 
W’ater, | lb. buttt‘i’, 1 t(‘a-sjio()id‘ul sugar. 

Put the flour in a i)an and make a hole in the middle. Into this jait 
the yeast and A pint of slightly-wanned milk, and work into a batter as in 
the recipe* for household bivad ma<le wdth brewt*rs yeavst. AftiT it has risen 
mix in the r(‘mainder of tin* milk, together w ith the w'at(‘r, butter, a tea- 
spoonful of .sugar, and a little salt. Kiu‘a<l all tlioi'oughly, and set again to 
rise. Kiu‘ad again, and shape into loaves. Put them on tin jdates to rise 
for twenty minutes, and bake in a cjuick o\en. 

Household Bread. — li oz. German yeast, 4 lbs. flour, 1 (juart water, 
1 oz. salt, and 1 tea-spcK)nful sugar. 

Put a small tea-si)oonful of sugar into a basin, crumble the yeast over 
it, and add ] pint of tepid water. Set it in a W'arm plaet* and leave it till 
the yeast rises in a cake to tin* top of the water. Mix the flour and salt in 
a large basin or pan, rub them w’ell together, and free from lumps. Make 
a hole in tlie centre. Pour the yeast, with the I pint of water and the 
remaining 1 i pints of W'ater, into it, stir all together wdth the hand or w ith 
a knife, and knead till quite elastic and soft. Cover the ]ian w’ith a thick 
cloth, set it in a w^ariii but not hot place, and let the dough rise lor tw'o 
hours. Cut it into four or five portions, gather each between the fingers, 
anti roll them lightly on a floured board. Repeat this a few times. Put 
the loaves on a w^ell-floured oven shelf, or into w^ell-floured tins, and bake 
th(*m for from fort^^-flve minutes to an hour. 

Household Bread with Brewer’s Yeast.— 1 bushel flour, 1 pint yeast, 
G oz. salt. 

Put the flour into a deep pan and make a hole in the centre. Stir the 
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yuast into a pint of tepid water and pour it into tlie hollow. Gradually 
work into the li(|uid sufficient flour to forni a thin batter in the centre. 
Stir for a few minutes without disturbinj,^ the remainder at the sides. 
Sprinkle a little flour over the batter, cover with a thick flannel or blanket, 
and set it to rise in a warm place for two or three hours. The heat 
should fall upon the pan, and should be uniform. WJieii the dough is well 
risen, strew ovei* it the salt, and work in gradually all the flour, adding 
tepid water or milk as )*e(juirefl until the whole forms a soft spongy mass. 
'J'he proportion of wat(T or milk should be rathei- less than i j)int to each 
]>()und of flour. Form tlu‘ loaves, set them to lise again for twenty minutes 
or lialf an hour, and bakr. 

Little Mannheim Breads.—^, ll>. flour, d oz. castoi* sugar, 2 oz. butter, 

J. oz. (h‘nuan yeast, 2 tabl(‘-s])oonfuls cream, eggs. 

Hub th(‘ lloin*, sugar, biitttu*, and a little salt well together. Add the 
warm en‘am, ])reviously mixed with the yeast. Mix all these ingreclieiits 
with tlu* eggs well beat(‘n with a fork, work into a stiff* ])aste, and set the 
mixture in a waimi j»lace for about one hour to rist‘; then I’oll it out with 
a rolling-])in to ai)out J iucli in thickness, ])rick it well, and cut it into 
2-iuch st|uart‘s. IMact* tluun on a gr(‘ase»l baking-tin, and )>ake in a tpiick 
ON ell till tluy are a nice* goldcui colour. Sei*V(‘ hot or cold for breakfast 
or tea. 

Muffins.'“-2 lbs. tloui‘, 2 whit<‘s (ggs, 1 pint milk, h oz. German yeast, 

A handful salt, IJ, pint tepid wat(‘r. 

Hub th(‘ salt into the flour, and whi]) th(‘ whit(‘S of the t‘ggs to a stiff* 
froth. Grumblt‘ the y(‘ast into a small basin, cover it with the milk, 
slightly warme<l, and when it ris(*s work it with the milk into the flour, 
adding about pint of tepid wat<‘r. Jt should lx* tlie consistency of a 
stifl* batter. Heat it well for half an hour. Add the whipjiod wliites of 
<*g;:s by degrees and beat again foi* five minutes. ( \)ver the pan and set 
it in a warm place for two or thi'ee houiNs. Mak(‘ up tin* muffins lightly, 
])lace them in rings, if possible, and bake them a ])ale coloui* in a moderate 
ON en. 

Potato Bread. — l lb. steam(*d ])otatoes, 2 n)s. Ilouj*, i oz. G(‘rnian (oi 
Fi'ench ) yeast. 

Mix th(‘ liot ])otatoes with the flour, ami proceed as for household bread. 

Rolls.-— A pi(‘ce of dough as large as an ordinary roll, 2 oz. butter, 

2 small tea-spoonfuls white sugar. 

Vut the dough in a basin, and after working in the \)utter and sugar, 
cover it, and put it to rise in a warm place for two or three hours at least. 
IVIr ‘11 it is mueli lighter than bread push it <lown with the hand till it is 
about its original siz(‘. Set it to rise, and again push it down, but not so 
much as before. Repeat this three times. Cover the hands with flour and 
shape the dougli into vtuy small rolls. Place them in a row on a tin and 
set them to i*ise for half an hour to an liour. When very much swelled 
and smooth they are ready for baking. They take about fifteen minutes 
in a good oven. 
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For richer rolls use a littlt‘ more sugar and two eggs, and proceed as 
before. 

Russian Bread. — J, oz. (ieianan yeast, 1 quart milk, 1^, lb. fine flour, 
2 oz. butter, 1 tea-sptxmful white sugar, 1 tea-spoonful aniseed. 

I)issolv(‘ the yeast in tlu^ milk, slightly warmed. Mix well into it the 
flour, sifted and wanned. Cut up the butter and add it witli the sugar ami 
anis(‘ed. Beat long and har<l, and put the mixtuj-e in a tall tin. Place it to 
rise foi* tlu-e(‘ or four hours. When it has ris(‘n well, bake it in a hot om*!! 
foi* half an lioui*. 

Sally Lunns. — 1 lb. hour, I oz. (ierman yeast (or lA tea-spoonful good 
thick bi-ewer’s yeast), 11 gill milk, IJ oz. buttei*, I oz. sugar, 4 yolks eggs. 

Warm 1 gill milk and, afttT crumbling tlu‘ yeast into a basin, pour it 
over the \east. Set the basin in a warm ])lace and lea\e it till the yeast 
rises. Place th(‘ flour in a pan, pour in the milk and y(‘ast, and knead 
lightly into a dougli Co\ei- the pan, set it in a warm place, and l(‘ave 
it from two to three hours to ris(‘. H(‘at tlu* butttu* and sugar aiid the 
r(‘maind(a* of the milk in a sauce-pan over a slow tire till th(‘ ing]*(‘dients 
an* melt(‘d. Put tla* yolks of tla* eggs and a little salt into tla* dough. Add 
the buttiT and milk, which should Ik* lukewarm, and mi\ all into rather a 
soft dough. Butte]* foui* o]* ti\e (h‘ep iiiutlin hooj)s, half-till, and S(‘t them 
in a w’arin place to )‘is(‘. Wlien tlu* dough is (juite light ))ake the cakes a 
pale coloin* in a good oven. 

Scotch Baps. — The same ingredients as for housi*hold bread. 

Make tlu* dough as for hous<‘hold bj*ead. When it has \y(‘ 11 risen, work 
it a little. Put small pieces into rings on a hot baking shecd Set tlu‘m to 
rise in a w^arm plac(‘ until they are moi*e than doubh* tlu‘ir original siz(*, and 
then bak(‘ them in a good oven till tlu*y an* a Aery i)al(‘ brown colour. 

Tea Cakes. — 8 oz. butter, 1 lb. Vienna (or tine) Hour, J egg, \ piiit milk, 
I oz. (k*i*man y(*ast. 

Rub tlu* butter into the flour with a little salt. Dissolve the yeast in 
the milk, add the* egg previously w'ell lK*aten, beat tog(*ther, and mix into 
the Hour. Knead into a dough, juit it in a bowd in a wai*m ])lace, cover it 
Avith a cloth, and leave* it to i*ise for tAVO lioui-s. When the surface is 
cracked, roll it lightly and cut into rounds tlm size of a saucer. Place them 
before a tire for a fcAv minut(*s, and bake them, Avitliout turning them, for 
tAventy minutes in a (juick oA^eii. 

Vienna Bread. — 1 lb. Vi(‘niia flour, 1 lb. biscuit Hour, 2 oz. butt(*i*, 1 oz. 
German y(‘ast, 1 tea-sjKxmful castor sugar, 2 eggs, 1 pint luk<*Avarm milk. 

Mix ill a bowd the Vienna and biscuit flours, Avith a pincli of salt, and 
rub in the butter. Mix the yeast wdth tlu* castor sugar, and after beating 
the eggs into the milk stii* th(*m gi*adually into the yeast. Mix this into tlu* 
flour, and kiu'ad the dough until it is .smooth and elastic. Gash the surfaeo 
Avith a knift*, cover the boAvl Avith a clean cloth, and set tlu* dough to rise 
for tAA'o hoin-s in a AA^arm hut not hot jdace, ])erfeetly free from drauglits. 
Ill alloAving tina* for bread to ri.se, howu*\ ei\ its condition must he takt‘n into 
consideration rather than any detinite period. As a rule, dough, wdien it 
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has properly risen, should be <loubh‘ its first imlk, but when made into rolls 
it should rise still more. This is etl'ected by setting them to rise aoain after 
they liave been forme<l into shape. They uri‘ also brushed with warmed 
milk or water befoi-e they ai*e baked. 

Whole-meal Bread. — 3 lbs. flour, lbs. whole-meal, \ oz. salt, 8 table- 
spoonfuls thick brew(‘r’s yeast (or 2 oz. (rennan yeast), 1 tea-spoonful of 
su^ar, h pint tepid w’ater. 

Mix tlu* flour and w'liol(‘-m(‘al to^(‘ther wdtli the salt. Place the yeast 
w’ith the su^^ar in a basin, and add i i)int of tepid w’ater. Then proc(‘ed 
as for household bread. 

CAKES. 

Almond Cakes.— -5 oz. sw^c^et almonds, 1 oz. butter, 4 e^o-s, J lb. castor 
sugar, 1 oz. flour 

Blanch and boil the almonds for a ft‘W' minutes. When tiny ar(‘ cold 
j)ound them in a mortar, mixing wdth tluan suflicieiit w hite of egg to absorb 
the oil. Mix tw'o of the yolks with 2 oz. of sugar, b(‘at thiuii into the 
remaining w'hites of t‘ggs, and mix all W(‘ll togetlaa*. Sprinkle in the flour 
and th(‘ rcanaining sugar. Fill small pa])(‘r cas(‘s ami bak(‘ in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. Brow n w ith a salamander 

Almond-layer Cake. — 1 lb. flour (well dried), \ ])int milk, \ lb. buttcT, 
J lb. castor sugar, [ lb. icing sugar, | lb. ground almonds, 5 eggs, 4 oz* 
candied peel, 1 tea-s])oonful baking powder, di‘i(‘d cheri*it‘s, angelica. 



Fijr 252. — Altnc)n(l-lu>er Cake 


Line a cake-tin wdtli buttered ])apei*. Beat the butter and h lb. of sugar 
to a cream. B(‘at four yolks of ('ggs w^ell, and stir them into the cream. 
Pass the flour through a line siiwe and mix it w ith tlie baking pow^der and 
a little salt. Beat it very carefully, adding the milk by degi*ees. Slice 
and add the peel; wdiip the whites of four eggs and stir them very lightly 
into the mixture, wdiich should be of such c()nsist*‘ncy that it wdll pour very 
thickly into the mould. Bake it a pah^-browui colour in a moderate oven 
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from one and a half to two liours. Put, if necessary, a thin piece of 
buttered paper over, but not in contact with, it. This should be done half 
an hour after the cake luis been put in, when moving it to a warmer place. 

When the cake is nearly cold, mix the ground almonds, the rest of the 
sugar, and the yolk of the remaining egg well together. Cut the cake 
horizontally into halves and spread the mixture between them. Pound the 
icing sugar until it is free from lum 2 )s, and beat it with the remaining white 
•of egg until it forms a stiff* white creamy paste. Level the cake at the top 
if necessary. Bind a piece of {)aj)er round it to keep tin* sides clean, and 
place the cake in the oven to set, but do not allow it to take colour. Cover 
the top with the icing, for wliich purpose use a broad-bladed knife. Oiiia- 
ment with dried clierj-ies and angelica (fig. 252). 

Brioches {French liib7is), — I lb. flour, fl eggs, castor sugar, 1 oz. French 
yeast. 

Mix the flour, sugar, and eggs together. Dissolve the yeast in a little 
wa 1*111 water, and stir it gradually into tlie mixture. Cover it with a cloth 
and l(‘ave it for fourteen hours. Form it into little balls, and bake them in 
a (]uick oven foi* half an hour. 

Butter-kuchen {Bufier-calrs). — 1 lb. of flour, I lb. butter, I oz. (ferman 
yeast, 1 lb. castor sugar, 1 tea-cupful of milk. 

Dissolve the yeast in the milk. Place the flour in a basin, make a liole 
in the centi'e, jiour in the dissolved yeast, and mix lightly with the flour. 
Put the dough by the tin* for one hour. Knead in the sugar and two-thirds 
of the butter, and leave it for anotln*!* hour. Spread it J inch thick on a 
butt(‘red tin, and bake in a (juick oven until it has ris(*n well and is fairly 
firm. M(‘lt the remainder of the butter and pour it over. Strew over it 
a f(*w lumjis of sugar roughly crushed, and finish baking. Cut it while hot 
into ting(*rs. 

Chocolate Eclairs {(hovoUite Cuhrs ). — 4 eggs, 2 whites of eggs, I lb. 
castor sugai*, J lb. flour, 1 salt-si)oonful baking powder, 3 8({uai*es of chocolate. 

Beat tin* yolks of the eggs and i lb. of sugar well together. Beat the 
wliit<‘s of 4 (*ggs to a stiff froth. Mix in the baking powder and add 
gradually, and alternately with tlie flour, to the creamed sugar. Hav(‘ ready 
some buttei’ed shallow tins, about 3 inches long and 1 inch wide, and jjlace 
a sjK)onful of the mixture in each. Instead of tins, little cases made of 
stiff writing-paper, fii*mly stitched at the corners, may be used. Bake in 
a steady oven for about half an hour. When the cakes are nearly cold, 
•cover th(*m with a mixture made as follows: — Break the cliocolate into a 
large cup and place it in boiling water till it is dissolved. Beat the whites 
of 2 eggs to a stiff froth, add 8 table-spoonfuls of castor sugar, and beat 
all together. Oi'iiament with a red preserved cherry in the centre of each. 

German Cakes. — i lb. butter, 2 eggs, J lb. castor sugar, 4 oz. almonds, 
i oz. gi*ound cinnamon, I oz. ground cloves, } oz. gi*ound nutmeg, 1 lemon, 
1 lb. flour, 2 tablt‘-spoonfuls of brandy. 

Beat the butter to a cream. Beat the eggs and cliop the almonds. Mix 
these ingredii*nts together and add the sugar, spices, grated peel of the lemon, 
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and flour, and moisten witli the brandy. Work all the ingredients \vt‘ll 
together on a board, roll about 1 inch thick, and cut into shapes. Bake 
them in a slow oven till they are a light brown. 

Luncheon Cake. — 1 lb. flour, i jnnt milk, J lb. butter (or 1 lb. dripping), 
1 lb. sugar, 3 oz. sultanas, 2 oz. currants, 2 oz. sliced candied peel, 3 large (or 
4 small) eggs, 1 tea-spoonful baking powder. 

Line a cake-tin with buttered j)aper. Dry and sift the flour and mix the 
baking powder with it. Work the butter and sugar to a cream. Whip the 
whites of (‘ggs to a stifl‘ froth. Beat the yolks and add them to the creamed 
sugar. Ad<l the flour very gradually and alternately with the milk, beating 
well with a knife all the wliile. Mix in the fruit and stir the whites in 
gently. Pour the mixture into the cake-tin, place it in the oven, but not in 
tlie hottest part, and l)ake for half an hour. Then move it carefully to a 
warmer place. CoviT it with thin buttere<l paper and bake in a moderate 
oven from three to four hours. It should of a light-brown colour and 
thoroughly cooked through to the centre. 

Marble Cake. — | lb. butter, J lb. castor sugar, ^ lb. flour, 4 eggs, 4 oz. 
chocolate, 1 tea-cupful milk, I t(‘a-si)Oonful carbonate of soda, 1 tea-spoonful 
cream of Uirtar. 

B(‘at the butter and sugar together, whisk the eggs and stir them in. 
A»ld the flour, soda, and cream of tartar, and beat all well together. Moisten 
with the milk, and till a mould with part of th(‘ mixture about 1 inch thick. 
Powder the chocolate, and add to it a small spoonful of water to form a 
paste. Drop spoonfuls of this at intervals on the mixture, and give a 
slight stir with a skewer to sja-ead them in circles. Fill the mould in this 
manner with the ]’emaining mixture and chocolate 2 )aste, and bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour and a half. 

Marzipan {Mardt — 1 lb. almonds, \ lb. bitter almonds, 1 lb. sugar. 

Blanch, peel, and iliy the almonds, and i)ound them in a mortar. Put 
the sugar in a clean sauce-pan over a moderate fire and stir till it clarifies, 
removing all scum as it rises. Remove the sugar from the tire and stir the 
almonds into it. Warm lx)th together, taking care not to let the mixture 
burn. Stir it well, and when it will no longer adhere to the fingers, after 
they have been di])iDed in cold water, spread it on a board sprinkled with 
sugar. As soon as it is cold, cut it into shap(‘s and ornament them, if 
desired, with beaten cream, preserved fruit, or jelly. 

Nut Cake. — f lb. flour, I lb. butter, i lb. sugar, 11 gill milk, 3 eggs, 
1 tea-spoonful baking powder, J lb. kernels of any kind of nuts. 

Butter a tin about 2i inches deep. Beat the sugar and butter to a cream. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs and mix them in. Mix the baking powder with 
tin* flour and a little salt, and add gradually, with the milk, to the cream. 
Beat in the chopped kernels and add the whites of eggs j)rt*viously beaten 
to a stiff* froth. Pour the mixture about inches thick into the mould and 
bake for three quarters of an hour in a good oven. 

Scotch Shortbread. — 6 oz. flour, 2 oz. ground rice, } lb. butter, 2 oz. 
oastor sugar. 
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Kuh tJie ingredients well toovtJier in a Jjasin, and then work tJieni on a 
board with the hands until the paste is soft. Koll it about an inch thick, 
cut it into oval cakes, and pinch them round the (‘dges. Bake them in a 
slow oven for about one liour. 

Thpapston Spongre-cake.— lb. castor sugar, N eggs, i lb. flour, 1 lemon. 

Boil the sugar in { ])int of water. Beat the yolks of all the eggs and the 
whites of thre(‘, and 2 )our the l)oiling waiter over them; add thegj-ated p(‘el 
of the J(‘nion, stirring the wdjoJc* time. Beat foi‘ half an hour. Stir the flour 
in g(*ntly, and bak<‘ in a moderate o\en for one hour and a (|uart(*r. 

I*ASTh»^’ MAK1N(4. 

Kt‘aJly good ])astiy making is not a s])ecialit^> of tlu‘ a\erage cook, 
lliougli tli<‘ a\(‘rag<‘ fjiglisli lady, if domestically inclin(‘d, can generally 
accomplish it with ci‘(‘dit T1 m‘ lady stalls with the ad\antagt‘ of cool 
hands, and a (hd't, liglit toucli 

Kv(a‘\ thing coniurted with ])astry must ]k‘ cl(‘an, t‘xact in 2jro2)ortion, 
and W(‘ll 2 >i‘r])ar(‘(l. For ordinal usual ])ro2)oi tions foi* (‘\ery 
2K)und of flour are \ ])Ound of butter or fat, \ }>int of w’atiM’, and a 
good ])inch of salt. For \ery i-ich jiastry the 2>i’oportion of butt(*r to flour 
varies from om‘-half to e<|ual (|uantities. Eipial 2>cirts of butter and lard 
mak(‘ excelJt‘nt light 2>ii‘^try, and good beef drij)2)ing is better than bad 
butt(‘r. (h)od l)utt(‘r makes not only the richest, but also the lightest, 
pastiy. Tf it is salt, it must l)e washed in ])Ui’e water and WTung thiough 
a cl(‘an cloth. B(‘fore butter is ummI, all w%‘it(‘r must be (‘X 2 )(‘lled from it. 
Other fats must be thoroughly clari1i(‘d, and, befort^ being rolh'd into the 
])aste, should be worked to tlu^ same consisttmey as the paste. Floui* must 
b(* dry and of good (juality, and should )>e ])asM‘d through a flne sieves 
S(‘\eral of the self-raising flours art* exct*]lent for ])ufl‘ iiastry, but baking 
2 iowal(Ts are to be a\oided. Their tendt'iicy is to make 2 >f»'«try dry Jind 
chipiiy, or spongy anti full of holt‘S, accortling to their conqiosition. If, 
howu*vei*, they art* used, tht* jiastry must bt* baki*d directlj^ it is made. 

Use a h(‘avy rolling-2)iii anti a clean, smotith, ili*y board, l^istry should 
be rollt‘d one w^ay only — frtan the weaker. It shoultl form a strip tliive 
times as long as its width. To foltl it, either the two t‘n<ls are brought 
towards the centre or it is foldt'tl into tlnve etiual By anotht*r 

method the paste is rolletl into a circle about the size of a large 2 >hite, 
and the buttei*, worked into a Imll— wdth the aid of a little flour if 
nt‘C(*ssary — is 23laced in the centre and flattened out to about half the size 
of the circle. The paste, folded wxdl over it, is then put aside in a cool 2fl«'Ce 
lor one hour. Thri't* intervals of twenty minutes should be allow^ed during 
the ])roe(‘ss of making 2>ufl’ ]mstry. Water should ahvays b(* mixed in 
wdth a knife, and the paste sluaild form an elastic mass, wdiich does not 
adhere to the sides of tlie basin and leaves neithei* flour nor moistuiN*. 

Crisp Pastry. \ 11). flour, I oz. sugar, li oz. butter, 1 pint boiling 
cream (or milk), 1 yolk egg. 
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Mix the flour and sugar, add (lu‘ buiiin^ (*n*aiu and butt(‘r, and work all 
well together. Beat and add tiu* yolk of the egg. Place the dough on 
a floured board in a warm place and roll it once. 

Flaky Pastry.— 1 lb. flour, 2 11 »- hutt(‘r. 

Rub one-thii'd of the butter into the flour, and add enough water to 
make a softisli paste. Turn it on to a slightly-floured boaid, roll it once, 
and leave it for twenty minutes. Place one-sixth of the remaining buttei 
in small pieces over the [)ast(‘. Fold and roll it. Repeat this till all tln^ 
buttei* is used, allowing two more int(‘rvals of twenty minutes during the 
proc(‘ss. 

Flaky Pastry, Very Ligrht. — 10 oz. flour, 6 oz. butter, 2 whites of eggs. 

Beat tli(‘ wlnt(*s of tlie eggs with a jnncli of salt in a plate to a stiff* 
froth. Place the flour in a bowl. Pour on it the froth, with a litth* cold 
water, and mix to rath(‘r a soft paste. Turn tlu* mixturt* on to a ])oar<I and 
knead it liglitly till it is smootli. Work tlu^ butt(‘r to tin* same consistency 
as th(‘ (lough, divid(‘ it into sevtm portions, and proceed as in “ Vtuy Light 
Puff* Pastry ”. 

Puff Pastry, Very Light. — I lb. flour, 1 lb. Imtter, 1 hunon, 1 yolk of egg. 

Dry and sift the flour. Place it in a 1 >asin with a good ])incli of salt. 
Beat the juice of the lemon and the yolk of the egg into 4’ pint of wat(M*, 
add this to the flour, and mix with a knif(‘ to an t‘lastic dough. Work the 
butter to the same consist<‘ncy, and di>ide it into se\en portions. Roll tlie 
dough into a strij) about I incli tliick, and spi*(‘ad it witli out* jiortion of tln^ 
butter. F(j]d th(‘ ends o\(‘r the butter so that they me(*t in th(‘ mid(lh‘. 
Tui-n it and roll again. Leave it in a cold plact* for tw'taity minutes. I'he 
operation of rolling, spreading on the buttt*r, and folding must b(‘ r(‘j)t‘at(*d 
until all th(‘ butter is used — six more tini(‘s, therelore, (li\ided ly an 
interval of twM*nty minutes, and follow (‘d by a similar interval. 

Raised Pastry. — 2 oz. of butter (or lard), 8 lbs. tknu*, 1 })int boiling 
water. 

Rub the butter and flour well together, pour in the boiling water, and 
mix to a stiff* ])ast<‘. Put it into a st(‘W-pan aiul place it m*ar th(» tire for 
half an hour. Then i*emo\e and knead it w ell in a w^arm place. It must 
be moulded before it is cold. 

Short Pastry. — (> oz. butt^T, 1 lb. flour, 1 hunon, 2 oz. sugar 1 yolk 

Rul) the butter into the floui*. Beat th(‘ sugar and yolk of egg together 
and pour them into a hole in the centre of tin* flour. Mix the juice* of the 
lemon in a shoi*t half tea-cupful of w'ater. Add this to tin* <^ther ingredients 
and mix all well tog(‘th(‘r into a paste wdth a knife. Roll only once. 

Short Pastry, Economical. — 1 lb. flour, i lb. butter (or dri])ping). 

Rub the flour wdth a pinch of Siilt till it is (juite free from lumps. Cut 
the butter into small pieces and laib it wdth the ti])s of the fingers into the 
flour till it is as fine as br(‘ad crumbs. Add the little* w'ate*r necessary, and 
stir epiickly with a knife till a stiff* dough is fornn‘(l. Knead it lightly and 
roll it on the floured board. Fold anel roll it a second time. 
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For iJieat-pies the crust should be tJiick and ()niaiueiit<*d. Make a liole 
in the uiiddle to allow tlie vapours of the meat to escape*, and brush tJie 
crust over witli yolk of e^^ or milk. 

Short Pastry for Fruit Pies. — 1 lb. flour, 2 oz. castoi* su^rar, i lb. 
butter (or dripping). 

Rub the flour, sugar, and butter together, and mix tliem into rather a 
dry j)a.ste with I pint of water. The crust sliould be thin and unorna- 
m(*nted. 

Suet Pastry.— i Jh suet, i Ih Hour. 

Chop the suet vejy fine, mb it into the flour with a little salt, and add 
sufficient cold water to work the ingj*e<li(‘nts into rather a soft ball of 
dough. Tunj it on to a floured board and I'oll. Then fold and roll again. 


SOUPS. 

The Stock-pot. — Eveiy economical kitchen shouhl have a stock -pot 
<tig. 25*‘l) in daily use*. lh()p(*rly nianag(‘d, the bones and scraps, and even 
tlie watei* in which tish, meat, or vegetabk‘s have b(‘en boil(‘d, should 

pi’ovide the foundation for sauces 
and soups throughout the week. 
Keep all bones and sci-aps, clean 
tliem twice a we(*k, and look 
th(*m ov(‘r carefully. Rr(‘ak the 
])ont‘S very small, and remove the 
maiTow, which, if left in, would 
make* the stock clourlj". Put them 
into cold salted water. Ri*ing 
the water to the boil, skim it 
thoroughly, draw' it to the sid(‘ of 
tlu* Art* and let it simmer very 
gently for eight or ten hours. 
Ke<*p it C()ver(*d cl(;sely. On no 
account allow it to boil, for this 
not only hardens the albumen and prevents it from being drawui into the 
W’att‘r, l)ut also extracts tht* coarse parts of tlu* bones, making the stock 
thick and giving it an unpleasant flavour. An even temperature must 
be maintained. To allow the htock to get cold or even cool in the sauce- 
pan is to spoil it. Never leave it in the sauce-pan all niglit. If at the 
end of the day tlie wdiole of the nutrimt‘nt has not been extracted, pour 
the stock (bones and all) into a large basin, ami next moiiiing ])ut it again 
into a clean sauce -pan and finish the cooking. When it is sufficiently 
cooked, strain it carefully into a basin, and after it is (|uite cold remove 
the cake of fat from the top. 

In hot w'eather stock should l)e boiled briskly and skimmed every day 
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in order to keep it fresh. As vegetables are apt to turn sour, they should 
be cooked sepaivitel^’ in a little water and added as i*e(iuired. Tin* watcn* in 
which peas, beans, celery, artichokes, carrots, and turnips liav(‘ bei‘n Ixjiled 
will generally keep for one day, but that in whicli cabbages ha\'e })een 
boiled should be used at once. In eithei* ease salt should be added. Tlu^ 
water in whicli fish has lieen boiled is often, when cold, a clear jelly. With 
the addition of vegetables and the bones of the fish it makes an excellent 
and nutritious soup. 

Brown Soups. — All vegettihles intended for use in brown soups, sauces, 
and gravies which are to be thickened with roiix, should be sliced and fried 
a good brown colour, but not burnt. A soup is converted into a jiui-ee by 
rubbing through a fine sieve the veg(‘tables cooked in it and adding them 
to it while it is n(‘arly boiling. After they have been added to the soup, 
it should be allowed to simiiKa* for two or tlnve hours, but never to boil. 

Th(‘ whites and slu^lls of eggs well beaten in a little cold wal(‘i* will 
clear stock or soup when cloudy. Poui* them into it while it is hot, but not 
boiling, and continue stirring until it boils. Let it boil gently foi‘ tiftt^en 
liiinutes, and then pour it into a warmed jelly-bag placed over a basin. It 
may have to be strained several times, but this should be avoided il* possible, 
as it causes a certain loss of lla\()ur. 

A far better way of clearing soup is to chop J, lb. of raw* i. eat \ery 
finely. Put it into the hot soup, allow this to boil up at once, and then 
strain it through a fiiu* sie\(‘ or tammy. This method is not really 
exti*avagant, as the moat can be afterwards used in many w'ays. 

White Soups.- -The V(‘getables for wdiite soups must also be sliced and 
fried. They must be thoroughly cooked w ithout being browme(l— “ fried 
wdiite ”, as it is ternual l)y the French. White soups are thickened with 
cream, lu'aten yolk of t*gg, roux, or a puret* of th(‘ vegetables w hich form 
their foundation. When milk is added, the (piantity is usually e(|Ual to 
that of the foundation stock. 

Fish soups are very inex])ensi\e and (‘asily pi‘(‘pared. The w^ater in 
wdiich turbot, brill, or any other wdiite lish has been boiled is sufficient for 
their foundation. The bones and trimmings are eipially snitabh*. Mackerel, 
herrings, and salmon, how^ever, should not be used for the purpose*. While 
the stock is boiling it must be carefully skimmed, in order to remove 
the impui-ities carried to the surface by the albumen contained in the 
fish. Half a pound of fish l>ones and trimmings is sufficieuit for one (piart 
of water. 

Bisque d’Ecrevisses (Lol),sfer S(n(p ), — 1 large lobster (a tin of lobster 
can be substituted), 1 oz. butter, 1 blade of mace, 1 bunch sweet herbs, 
1 caiTot, i pint cliablis, 1 pint cream, i pint clear veal stock, I lemon, 
20 picked prawns, lobster coi*al butter. 

Take the meat from the lobster and chop it into small pieces, reserving 
the coral. Put the butter in a sauce-pan, and when it has melted a<ld the 
lobster meat, the mace, the carrot finely chopped, the herbs, a little pepper, 
sjilt, nutmeg, and celery salt, and fry all together for six minutes. Ad<l 
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the chablis, and boil 1)riskly for eighteen minutes. Drain tlirougli a liair 
sieve into a basin, and ivsd've the li(juor. Pound the solid mixture in a 
moi tar, place it in a cluin sauce-pan, and add the liipior, the coral, and 
also the cream (previously salted and flavoured) and the stock. Kub 
tlu’ou^h a fine hair sieve, add a little lobNt(‘r coral butter, juice of the 
lemon, and a little cayenne. Ten minutes btd'on^ serving make the biscpie 
hot, ttikiijo’ o’reat care that it does not boil, or it will curdle. Have ready 
tlH‘ ])i-awns, place tlaan in a tuiven, and jxmi* the liisijue over them. Servt* 
ininlediat(‘l 3 ^ This (jwintity will make about a <juart of soup. 

Tlir lohstvr coral hiittcr is made by ])oundin^' tOj^'ether tlie coral 
of (/)(* lobster, 1 or 2 oz. of Imttrr, aeeordint;* to thi‘ quantity of coral, and 
flu* liard-lxjiled yolk of an 

Brown Fish Soup.-— 1 11). fisli }>on(‘s(or fish), 1 (|uart water, lemon juice, 

2 onions, caiTots, tui‘ni])s. 2 .small ])otato(‘s, 1 bunch «‘aeh of jiai’shy and 
herbs, 2 oz. butter, J table-sjioonful flour. {A few shi'inij) ht^ads and lobster 
shells are an inij)]‘o\ (‘iiaaif. ) 

Slic(‘ and fry the ve^(‘tab]es in half tlu' butt(*r, add tlie bones and 
ti'immin^s, and la-own all toe'(‘th(‘r. Put them, with tin* lemon juice, lierbs, 
j)arshy, and water, into a sauce-jian, season with ])(‘pper, and, if necessary, 
salt, and let tlie mixture simmer ha* four or fi\e hours. Remove all scum 
and fat as it ris«‘s. Strain the stock into a basin, put it aeain into a sauce- 
])an, and thicken w’ith a little browm roux made w ith the flour and the 
remainder of tlie butter. Serve \ery hot. 

Cabbagre Soup. — 1 lar^e eabbae-e, 1 lai*^e onion, 2 t a 1)1 e-spoonfuls of 
ta})ioca, 3 (juarts stock (or water). 

Sbi'ed tin- cablia^i-, throw* it into boiling salted w*ater, and let it boil for 
fen minutes. Drain, and jait it into fn*sh lioilin^* water (or stock) wdth the 
onion sliced vei*y tliin, ]H‘p])er and .salt. Put tln^ tapioca into I pmt of 
this stock ainl boil it till it is tender. When tin- cablia^e is sufficii-ntly 
oook(‘d, strain it, n-sc-rving a few slireds for tin* soup. Tlie n-niaiiider can 
be used as a \ e^n^table. After adding tin- hot tajiioca, pour the souj) into a 
tnret-n in w hich some fri(-d croutons lia\e be(-u placed. Tin- croutons must 
b(- frii-d immediat(*ly bi-fore serving-. 

Consomme a TAllemande (t7cur Hu re Sorj^). — The remains of a liare, 

1 carrot, 1 turnij), 1 lilaih- celery, 1 onion stuck w’ith tw*o cloves, 1 bay 
leaf, 1 bunch parsh-y and tliynie. 

Pick off the meat from tlie remains of a lum* left over from diniit*r. 
bi’eak the bones in eoinenient pieces, and lay them in a stew-})an wdtb the 
cfirrot, turni]), blade ol ceh-ry, onion, tw^o jx-ppercorns, liay h-af, thyme, and 
]>arsley. CN>ver wdth stex-k, let it boil g'eiitly foi* si-veral hours and then 
sti-ain. Pound tlie meat jireviously save<l, togetlier with any scraps that 
may have- left the bones wdiile boiling;’, moistening it with some of tlie soup. 
Rub it thvougli a sieve into the soup, give it a boil up, and thicken it wuth 
a litth- hutt(-r I'olled in flour. Serve wuth fried croutons. 

Rabliit, grouse, or any game can be ustxl in tin- same Avay. 

Consommd aux Legumes ( VerjetaUe *SVu/ 7)).-~2 carrots, 2 turnips, 
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1 leek, 1 small onion, 1 blade of et^lei-y, 2 oz. 2 wliites and sliells of 

e^gs, vermicelli. 

Prepare aii.l slice the \e«etahle,s; and after melting the hutter iji a stew- 
pan, fry them in it a lif^ht hrown. ])o not allow tlieui to ac<]uire a dark 
colour, or the appearance of the soup will he sjioiled. Add a (juart of water, 
and let the litpiid simmer {gently f(jr a coui)]e of hours, taking care that the 
vegetables do not break, or tlie stock will thicken. Strain it, soa.son to 
taste, and clarify with tlie whites and shells of the eggs in the usual manner. 
Jt is improved by a gla.ss of .sheijy. Add a gami.sh of vermicelli ten 
ijiiiiutcs before serving. 

Consomm6 du Barri (r7mr Oj-tall Soujt).^H lbs. shin of beef, 1 ox 
tail, o pints water, 1 small carrot, ^ turnip, 1 simdl onion, 1 small bunch 
each ot thyme, ])a]‘sley, and sage, I white of egg, 1 glass of sherry. 

Stew the beef gently for twelve hours in the water, with the vegetables, 
Jierbs, pep])ei’, and salt. When it is nearly cooked, beat in the well -whipped 
white of the egg. Sti*ain tin* stock and set it aside till next day. Then 
}*emov(» all fat and se<liment. Cut up the ox tail and put it with the stock 
to stew gently for from three to foui‘ hours. Add the sherry. Serve the 
best pieces of tail in the soup. 

Consomm4 Richelieu (Clear (j(ntie Sfatp ). — 4 lbs. of game (or poultry) 
bones, 2 oiiions, 1 large h‘ek, 1 carrot, I blade of ct‘lery, 1 bunch sweet herbs, 
2 strips lemon p(‘el, a few mushrooms if possible, 1 bay leaf, 1 bunch 
parsley, 2 oz. drii)plng, 3 pints stock, 0 oz, raw meat (or game). 

Cut the onion into dice, and slice tlie otlier vegetabhhs. Melt the drip- 
})ing in a sauc(‘-pan, and fiy in it tlie bones, v(‘getables, herbs, bay leaf, 
parsley, and lemon jieel for thirty minutes, taking care that tlie mixture 
<loes not burn. Covin- it with the stock, bring it to the boil, skim, and let it 
simmer for three hours. When it is cold, strain and remove the fat. Heat 
the stock again in a stew-pan, eliop the meat, and when the stock is boil- 
ing, beat the meat into it for about ten minutes. Strain through a fine 

Ihinnel. The soup should now he (piite clear, but if it is not, it can he 

elaritied by beating in it the white ami shell of an egg while it is boiling. 
This is, however, better avoided if possible, as it impoviTishes the soup. 

CPeme a la Princesse (Rieh Lmtll Sat^p). — 1 pint soaked lentils, 
2 (piarts stock, 3 oz. butter, 1 bunch of fresh herbs, 3 table-spoonfuls of 
cooked peas, 1 pinch mint, \ pint civam. 

Drain the lentils and put them into a stew-pan with the butter and 
herbs. Fiy them a little, moisten with the stock, and cook till they are 
t(*nder. Rub them through a hair sieve, return the mixture to the stew- 

pan, add the mint, and season to taste. Put in the cream and make the 

sDuj> very hot without boiling. Add the peas and a few freshly-made 
croutons. 

Creme d'Amandes (Ahnovd — 2 lbs. lean beef (or veal), 2 oz. 
vermicelli, 2 small lilades of mace, 3 clo\es, J lb. sweet almonds, 3 yolks 
of eggs, 1 gill thick cream. 

Cut the meat into small pieces, place it in a stew-pan with pepper and 
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salt, cover it with a quai't water, and let it stew gently foi* five hours. 
Strain the Ihjuor, and place it in a sauce-pan, with the spices and vermi- 
celli. Boil it for twent}" minutes or until the stock is well flavoured with 
the spices, which should then he removed. Pound the almonds with one 
table-spoonful of stock. Boil the yolks hard and pound them to a paste 
with the almonds. When the soiij) has cooled a little, stir this pa^t(‘ 
smoothly into it, and stivxin. Warm it again in a sauce-jmn, stir until it 
almost boils, and stir in the cream. Serve very hot. 

Cr^me de Cdleri ((V/er/y Sonjt ) — O heads of celery, 4 onions, 2 oz. lean 
ham (or bacon), 2 oz. butter, 1 (juart milk (or white stock), 1 gill cream 
(or 1 yolk of (‘gg), flour. 

Slice the heads of eelei’y, the onions, and lean raw ham or bacon, put 
them into a sauce-pan, with half the butter, a little nutmeg, pepper, and salt, 
and about a pint of water. Let tin* mixture simmt*i* gt'iitly till the cel(‘iy is 
thoroughly cooked. Add the milk (or white stock), thicken with a little 
flour and the rest of the butter, and stir over the fire till tin* soup is of the 
consistency of tliin cream. Rub it through a sieve*, return it to the sauce- 
pan for ten minutes, and add the cream (or } oik of egg). Sei’ve as hot as 
possible. 

Creme de Palestine {Atiicitoke Stnij)). — 1 quart white stock (the water 
in which rabbits or fowls have been boiled xvill do), (i Jei’usalem artichokes, 

1 oz. butter (bacon rind, if at hand), 2 bay l(*aves, ] pint cream (or I jnnt 
hot milk with tin* y(»lk of an egg), a few" peppercorns. 

Slice the vegetables ainl fry them whitt* in the butter. Place them in a 
clean stexv-pan and add the stock, scraped bacon rind, bay leaves, pepper- 
corns, and salt. Stew" till the artichokes can be pulped thi’ough a sieve, 
using just enough of them to thicken the soup. A<ld the cream or the 
yolk of the egg beaten in the hot milk. Be-warm 'without allow'ing it 
to toil. 

Creme Royale (H7///c Honp ). — 3 pints strong, well-flavoured white 
stock, 2 oz. cooked macaroni, 2 yolks of eggs, | pint cream, 1 table-spoonful 
Parmesan cheese, 1 tea-s])oonful chopped parsley. 

Cut the macai*<aii into small pi<‘ees, let it simmer in the stock for five 
minutes, and S(*ason W"ith salt, p(^p])(*r, and a pinch of cayenne. Beat the 
yolk ; of the eggs into the cream. Remove the soup from the fire and beat 
the ci’eam into it. Sprinkle in the pai*sley and the Parmesan che(*se. 
Re-warm the soup without allowing it to boil. 

Gourkha Soup. — 1 large onion, 2 oz. salt butter, 1 carrot, 1 turnip, 

2 blades celery, 2 cloves of garlic, 24 cloves, 24 peppercorns, 1 tea-spoonful 
curry pow^der, 2 (juarts strong stock, 1 lb. tomato conserve (or 1 lb. 
tomatoes), 3 bay leaves. 

Cut the onion into thin rings, chop the cloves of garlic very flm*, and fry 
both a golden browui in the butter wdth the cloves and peppercorns. Arid 
the curry pow’^der and the stock, and then the tomatoes sliced or the conserve, 
the bay leaves, and salt to taste, stirring w^ell the w"hole time. Let the 
mixture simmer gently for at least two hours: then strain it through a w"ire 
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sieve, allowing as much of the puJ^) as possible to pass throuf^h into tlu* 
li(luor. Serve with fried bread cut into dice. 

Oyster Bisque (Oyster Soifp ). — 1 pint oysters, I pint white stock, 1 pint 
cream, i pint stale crumbs, 1 table-spoonful buttei*, \ table-spoonful flour, 
^ stick celery, 1 small slice of onion, 2 yolks of e^f^s, a small piece of niaee^ 
salt, pepper, and ca^-tume. 

t^hop the oysters flue, and put them into a stew-pan with their licjjuor, 
lialf of the stock, the vegetables, and the seasoning. Cover and place it on 
a cool part of the range, and let the contents cook slowly for half an hour. 
Put the lavad and the remaining stock in a second stew -pan. Cover closely 
and put it also in a cool place*, and let it cook for half an hour. Then sti*ain 
the contents of the first stew-pan into the second, pi*(‘ssing all the liejuor 
from the oysters, and cook foi* ten minut(‘S long(*r. Keserve a (|uarter of 
a cupful of the cream, and put tlie rest on to heat in a double boile'i*. Kub 
the* butter and flour together until smooth and creamy. When the cont(*nts 
of the stew'^-pan have b(‘eii cooked for ten minutes, rub them through a fine 
sieve. Replace them in the pan, and aft(*r adding the creamed butter and 
flour, place the pan on the fire. Stir the mixture till it boils: then add the 
hot cream, and draw' the pan back to a coohu* place. P>eat the yolks of the 
eggs well, find add the reserv(*d cream to them Mix this into tin* bis(|ue 
and stii* for one minute* ov<*r the fire. 

Potato Soup. — () large* potatoes, 2 onions, 1 pint of W'ater, 1 pint of 
milk, 1 oz. butte*!*. 

Pare the* potatoes, p(*e*l the* onions, slice both very thin, and aelel pepper, 
salt, and the butter. Let the*m simmer in the water for about twenty 
minutes or until the ve'getables are epiite te*nde*r. Strain anel pulp the‘m 
through a hairsiexe. Warm the milk separatelj% aeld it, anel re‘-warm all 
together. 

Pur6e a la Moulin Roug'e (Fiyeon Soti/j, TJilcJx). — 8 pigeons (previously 
cook(*d — old birds wdll do), 2 epiarts good stock, 1 small onion, 1 bunch 
parsley, 1 sprig thyme, 1 bay leaf, 1 oz. butter, 1 table-spoonful flour, 
2 table-spoonfuls red-currant jelly, 1 glass red wine, 1 yolk egg, lemon juice. 

Reserve the meat from the* b)*easts of the pigeons Strain the stock into 
a stew-pan, add to it the remaineler of the birds, with the pai’sley, thyme, 
onion, and bay leaf, and let it stew for one hour. Mince the reserve meat 
in a mincing-machine, and aftei* mixing it wdth a little of the soup, pound 
it to a paste in a mortar. Skim the soup quite free fi*om grease. Melt the 
butter in a stew-pan and stir in the flour. When it becomes a pale brow^n, 
add a little of the soup, and stir till it thickt‘ns. Pour in the remainder and 
the pounded meat, and let it boil, stirring all the wdiile. Flavour with the 
jelly, wine, and a little lemon juice, and season with salt, pepper, and a little 
cayenne. Beat the yolk of the egg, reimn^e the boiling soup from the fire, 
and stir the egg into it. Sor\ e very hot. 

Pur6e a. la Princesse (Game Sovj), Tlnch), — Remains of game, 2i pints 
chestnuts, 2 quarts game (or strong beef) stock, 5 oz. butter, 3 yolks of 
eggs, (i gill cream if possible). 
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Cut off the best pieces of tlie ^aiiie. Break up the bones and stew tlieiii 
gently in the stock for eight liours. Season with pepper, salt, and a little 
sugar. Strain and skim. Split the chestnuts, plunge tliem int(j a stew-pan 
of boiling water, let them boil for two minutes, drain them well and dry 
them with a clean cloth. Melt 1 oz. of butter; put the chestnuts in it, and 
fry them over a quick tiie for five minut(\s. Remov(‘ and cover tlnun with 
a cloth, t«ike off the shells while they are hot, place them with the stock in 
a large stew-])an, and cook them very gently till tiny ai-e tender. Rub 
them through a fine sieve. Return the whole to tlu^ stew-pan, adding a 
little water if thei*e has l)een much evaporation, and stir it till it boils. 
Add tho rest of the Jmtter hy degrees. Whip the yolks of the eggs and stir 
them in with the cream. Wimii the soup thoroughly, stirring' it nil the 
while, but do not allow it to Iku'I. Serve with th(‘ game and 

ci'ontons of fri(‘d bi‘(*ad. 

Pup6e aux Petits Pois {(fmoi-jmi Houj), Thieh)—*^ pints good peas, 

1 (jz. butter, 1 table-s 2 X)oiifu] cream, li 2fiut white stock, 2 S 2 )ring onions, 

1 small bunch of 2 ^arsley, a few s 2 )rigs of mint, 4 yolks of eggs, ] gill milk. 

Roil the 2 >eas in a stew- 2 >an, with a (piart of water, tln^ ])ai*sl(y, onion, 
mint and some salt, till tiny are tender, and then rub thi*ough a hair sieve. 
Rt'turn th(‘ mixtinv to the stew- 2 mn, add the stock and butttu*, and let it 
simmcj* for fifteen minutt‘s. Season to taste, add the cream, and st‘t it aside. 
B(‘at the yolks of 3 eggs and the milk togtdher, strain into a well- 
butttTed mould, cover tightly, and steam in a little water in a sauce- 2 )an. 
When the custard is set, turn it out and cut it into cubes. Re-warm the 
soiq) and tliicken it with the remaining yolk of egg well beaten, or with 
lialf a gill of cream. Lei it iieaily boil, a<ld e ])inch of sugar and the 
custard cub(*s. Serve. 

Pur6e de C61epi (Celer/j Thick). — 4 or 5 heads of celery, 1 small 

onion, 2 yolks of eggs, 1 gill cream. 

Put the onion an<l celery into a stew-})an of boiling water. When they 
are tendei-, drain them, and 2 )ass them through a si(‘ve. Dilute them with 
some of the water in which they were ])oiled, and season to taste. Beat U]) 
the yolks of thi‘ eggs with the cream, stir them into the sou2^ 
till it is hot, but not boiling. 

Pup6e of Oysters (Oyster Soap, Thick), — 1 quart water in which white 
fisli has been boiled, 4 huge onions, 1 bunch sweet herbs, (> oysters and their 
liquo)’, 1 blade of mace, 18 2^cp])ercoiiis, 4 oz. 2 ^carl barley (cooked), 1 oz. 
buttt*r. 

Place the fish stock in a stew-23an. Add the onions, herbs, the mace, 
the 2 ^c 2 )])(*rcorns, and the li(|Uor from the oysters. Let this simmer gently 
till th(* onions are cooked and tender; remove the laubs, 2 ^^‘ 2 ^ 1 ^^*PCorns, &c., 
add the barky, and boil foi* ten minutes. Tlien 2 ^i 3 .ss tin* mixtui-e through 
a hair sieve, return the 2 >uree to a clean sauce-pan, and add 1 oz. of Imtter, 
more il 2)referr(‘d, and the fi oysters cut into tiny pieces. Let it simmer 
till the oyst(*rs are cooked, stirring continuously to avoid burning. Add 
salt to taste, and serve immediately. 
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A ^ill of cream is a great imjn-ovemeiit to tlie above 2)nree. 

Soup k la Cromo {Ftsk *sb^/y>). — 2 lbs. of ehea}) fish (not mackerel), 
1 1]>. ol shell or white fish (with skin or bone), 1 stick of celery, j)arsley, 
bay leaf, 1 large onion, 1 (juart water, 1 ciii) cream, 2 eggs, 3 oz. butter, 
1 shallot, 3 oz. gloated brea<l, 2 oz. baccjii (or ])ork), ginger. 

Wash the 2 lbs. of tish well, place it in a })an with enough cold water to 
cover it, add the celery, onion, a few sjirigs of ^Jarsley, a bay leaf, and a 
small spray of ginger, and set it on th(‘ tire. t\)\er it closely, and when it 
has simniei’ed for aji hour, add the r(‘st of (he water. As soon as it boils 
strain it, and add the cream (i^xcept 2 or 3 table-spoonfuls), and salt and 
j)epp(‘r to taste. Ser\(‘ garnisla^d with tish balls made thus: — Melt the 
butt(‘i-, and IVy a tinely-minced shallot in it to a jml (‘-yellow colour. Add 
the grat(‘d bread, (he r(‘s( of tlie cream, and the eggs. Stir this mixture 
oV(‘r the iir(‘ for a few minut(‘s, and th(‘n turn it out to cool. Mince the i lb. 
of shell ()]• whit(‘ fish w itli the i)oi-k (a* baeon: s(‘ason with salt, pej)per, 
])ai-sl(‘y, and a grat(‘ of nutmeg, and mix \\t‘ll with the foi-nuT ingredients. 
Foi*m into V(‘i*y small ))alls on a floured boai'd, and boil them for tt‘n 
minutes. 

Soup in Haste. — 2 turnij)s, 2 cari‘ots, J h(‘ad c(‘]ery (oj‘ i)inch of C(‘]ery 
seed), 2 onions, 1 dessei't-spoonful Lemco or Bovril. 

Slice th(‘ \egetables, r(‘ser\ing a small pi(‘ce of carrot, and brown them 
in tlie butter. Put theni in a saue(‘- 2 )an with the uns1ic(‘d carrot, i)epp(T, 
and salt for from two to four hours. Strain W(‘ll, skim off all fat, and stir 
in th(‘ ess(‘nc(‘ of iiuvat. Cut the unslic<‘d carj*ot into V(‘ry thin .shreds of 
an c(|ual siz(‘. Ee-warm the sou^) and add the carrot as a garnish. If the 
soup n(‘(‘ds clearing, beat into it, while l)oiling, the shell and whit(‘ of an 
egg befoiv tlu‘ essence is added. Any garnish desired can b(‘ used. 

Tomato Soup (White Soup). — ] pint stock, ^ jant milk, the juice of 
\ tin of tomatoes, J oz. butter, 1 table-spoonful Hour, 1 yolk of (‘gg, 1 blade 
mac(‘. 

Stew the stock and tomato juice with the mace, a good ijuantity of salt, 
and a little pe])])er, foi* two hours. Thicken it with a white roux made 
of the butt(‘r and Hour. Add the milk, and lu^at the soup thoroughly 
without allowing it to boil. Beat the yolk of egg and add it trj the 
souj) when tak(*n oH* the Hn*. Serve in a veiy hot tureen. The (^gg 
may be omitted if desired. 

Tomato Soup without Meat. — 1 tin of tomatoes, \ Simnish onion, 
1 small carrot, \ turnip, 2 oz. rice, 1 pint milk, U, jant water, I table- 
sixxmful chopped 23arslt‘y, 1 oz. butter, J oz. flenn*, a jnnch of celery seed. 

Skin, scald, and chop the (aiion very Hue, serajie and grate the carrot, 
cut th(‘ turnip into very thin slices, wash the rice. Put these ingredients, 
togi‘ther with the tomatoes, into a large sauci^-^^an of water and let them 
boil for half an hour. Press as much of the pulp as possible through 
a colander, keeping back the hard pieces of veg(*table. Work the butter 
W(‘ll into the Hour, and add it, with the milk, to the soup, and stir well 
over the lire till it boils. Then add the parsley and a small lump of sugar. 
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Pour the soup while it is ^ely liot into the tureen. Serve with or witliout 
fried croutons of bread. 

Turnip Soup, — (> yello^^ turni 2 )s, 2 lar^e onions, 1 carrot, 1 stick of 
celery, | lb. butter, 8 yolks of e^g, H j)ints boiling stock. 

Slice the turnips, onions, and carrots, and st(‘\\ tlieni ucll, uitliout 
browning them, in the butter. Add half tlu* stock, and steA\ the veg<‘tables 
again till tliey are suflicitMdly tender to run tlirougli a tine sievt*. Ketuiii 
the Jiiixture to the stew-pan season witJi pcpjfor niul salt, add the ?'est of 
the stock, iind let it Jxnl Bent the yolks of the ege*.s to a cream and stir 
them into the soup, u heii it is reinoxer? from the tin'. Ser\e with small 
croutons of bread. 

White Fish Soup. -1 Ih bones of wdiite HsJi, J (jiiart watcT, lemon juice*, 

2 onions, 1 buncli of ])ars](‘y 7 buncJi sweet luTbs, 1 jn’iit milk, 7 oz. ))ntter, 

] table-sjxKuiful I'ice (oi- other) Hour, 1 dessei’t-sjKxaiful choj)])e(l |jai‘sle} . 

Stew tlie hones, a\ itli a litth* salt and a tew 2 >*‘PI><-‘Tcorns, \cr\ gtaitly 
in tlie wai(T foj- four houi s Kt‘nio\e all scum as it rises Add a d(‘ss(‘rt- 
S 2 ) 00 nful of lemon juice, tin* herbs, 2 >arsley, and the onion cut into thin slices 
Let the mixture simmer for two hours Strain it carefully through a sie\e, 
and remove all fat, scum, and s(*diment. Place tlie stock in a cl(‘an sauce- 
2 )an over the tin*, and wdien it is warm add a roux made of the butter and 
Hour, and stir till it boils. Boil the milk in a se 2 ')ai-at(‘ sauee- 2 >an, and ad<l 
it, wdtli the clio2)])ed 2 ^arsley, to tlie son2) Do not allow’ it to boil after the 
milk is added. 

If a richer sou2^ is desired, add 1 gill of ert^am or tlie b(‘aten yolk of an 
egg, w’hile it is hot, but not boiling Jt W’ill be still strongtT if 1 stick of 
celeiy, 2 small 2 >^^tatoes, and 1 slice each of carrot and turni2> are added to 
the veg< ‘tables named 

One (juart of the water in which tisli has been boiled if it is not too 
salt, can be used instead of the liones, oi* 1 lb. of fish w’ill answ’er the same 
2JUr[)os(‘, in which ca.se small l»al]s sliould he made* from 2>«n*t of the fish 
and used as a garnisli Thin Hakes of fish can also be M‘rved with the 
soup. 


SAUCES. 

Sauces 2)lay an important 2>art in modern cookery. Tlie im‘tliod used 
in their 2>TCparation is 2 >i'uctieal]y tin* same in all cases, namely, to 2)Iace 
some ‘^roux’’ (see “Cookeiy Adjuncts”), white or brow’ii, in a stew’-2)an, to 
pour heated stock, milk or wxater, over it, and to stir until it lias tliick(‘!i(*d. 

White Sauces. — Tims, wdiitc* sauce consists of 1 table-spoonful of w’hite 
roux, i pint milk, and a little salt. 

Axm^o^ V Satte. — To wdiite sauce add a tea-spoonful of anchovy sauce, 

BkniAMET. Sat-ce. — Proceed as in tin* last r(*ci2)e, Init use a larger 
(piantity of cream, and flavour W’itli mushrooms, givtai onions, and a little 
nutmeg or mace 
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Ca1‘KII Sauce, — D rop a f(^w clioj)p(‘d, and some whole, capers into wliite 
souce, and let it >>oi] lor a few minutes. Remove it from the tire, and 
mhl a tea-spoonful of vinegar. 

S\T’rE. — To white sauce add chopped liard-l>oiled ey^s. 

Pahslcv oil Fexxkl Sauce. — R oil tinely-ehopped fennel or parsley in 
white sauce f(jr one minute. 

Sa 17T r>L \NCHE.--Jl<*at th(* yolk of an into a ten -spoonful of lemon 
juice iijul stir into hoiiin^- while sauee immedintely it is tnkt^n off* the tire. 

Sat^ce \"El.or7'E. — For the milk used in luakiji^’ wdiite saTice, substitute 
<M|uaI <]uantiti(*s of milk and of \eiy strong*. W(‘i] -flavoured wdiite stcK*k, 
together wdth a table-spoonful of en^am. As its name implies, it must be 
soft and velvety. This is attain(‘d by rubbing tlie s^iucc through a tammy 
<»r very tine si(‘V(*. 

Sjirlut^ SvU(T.— R oil in white sauce a gill of picked shrimps and 
1 tea-spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

Brown Sauces. — Browm sauces are (‘\en more numerous than wdiite. 
Sauce EspagmJe may be tt‘rim‘d the foundation sauce. Rrown roux, stock, 
)»rowned vegetables, and ham are its elii(‘f ingn^ditmts. As a rule, for 
a given (juautity of onions, the relative pro]>ortions of otlua* V(‘getables are 
lialf that fjuantity of carrots, om^-fourth of turnips, and rather less of 
<*(*lery. A good w\)rking recipe for Sauct‘ Espagnole is as follows: — 1 table- 
spoonful of browm roux, [ pint good stock (or gravy), 1 onion, i carrot, 
i turnip, and a blade of celeiy slictsl and browned, and 1 oz. of ham 
chopp(‘d and browned. 

Melt the roux in a stew^-pan, pour o\er it the stock (or gravy), and 
stir till it tlnekmis. Add the browm‘d \(^g(‘tables and ham, and let the 
mixture simmer for tw’o hours. Season wdth salt and i)epper. Spices may 
be a<lded to taste. The sauce must b(‘ straine<l. 

Italiax SvU(T.— To Sauce Espagnole add cho})ped mushrooms and 
shallots, brown wine, and sjiices. 

PoiviiADE [BroiVit Bator auth Feppeirttrns ). — To Sauce Espagnole add 
lemon juice and a good (piantity of pt‘ppercorns. 

Sauc'E Madeue (Broini Sauce iciih Madeira Wine).— To Sauce 
Espagnole add Madeira or brown sherry previously reduced to half its 
original (piantity by rapid boiling, and a pinch of sugar and cayenne. 

Bernaise Sauce. — 12 shallots, \ pint good gravy, 1 bunch sweet herbs, 
o yolks of eggs, 2 lemons, saffron, nutmeg. 

Pound the shallots w^ell in a mortar and wring them through a clean 
])iece of muslin to extract their juice. Put the* juice in a sauce-pan, with the 
gravy, herbs, yolks of eggs, salt and pepper, and the juice of the lemons. 
Stir the mixture over a gentle tire till it thickens, without boiling. Take 
the sauce-pan from the tire, stirring the wdiole time, and add a few grates of 
nutmeg and a piece of saffron. 

Bread Sauce. — 1 slice of onion, 1 pint milk, bread-crumbs, I oz. butter. 

Stew the milk witli th<' butter, onion, and pepper. When it has ac- 
quired the desired flavour, strain it, while lx)iling, over a small tea-cupful 
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of bread-crumbs. Cover with a saucer and leave it in the oven till the 
crumbs have absorbed the milk. Add more hot milk if necessary. The 
consistency should be that of a \eiy thick custard. 

Brown Caper Sauce. — 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, nutme^^ ] gill stiong 
stock, essence of anchovy (1 table-spoonful each of Haivey and Worcester 
sauces if possible), li table-spoonful flnel 3 ’-chopped capers. 

Put the butter in a ste>^-i)an with the flour, a little salt, ])ej)iH‘r, an<l 
nutmeg. Work these well togethei* with a \\o()den s])oon, and tluui add 
the stock, a few drops of the aneluny, the W()rcestt‘r and Har\(y sauc(‘s, 
and the capers. Stir the mixture* cared'ullv o\er the* tin* for t(‘n minutes. 
When it is (juite boiling, serve with ca^’euine p(*j)])t‘r, hand(‘d ‘^epal•at(*l 3 

Chestnut Sauce (brown). — <> chestnuts, l cIom* of garlic. I egg, I pint 
stock 

PouikI the chestnuts ^^ith the \olk of tlu* (‘gg and as much garlic as 
desired. If the mortal* is veil luhhed vith a cut clo\ e of garlic, this is 
gen(‘i‘all}" suflicitait. Season vith salt and ])t‘p]K‘r. Put tlu* ])aste vith 
the stock into a stew-jian and stir till the sauce thick<‘ns It must not boil. 
Chestnut Sauce (white).- j j ant cream j 11k chestnuts sugar 
Boil the chestnuts till tiny are tender, j*emo\ e theii* sjjells and skins, 
and j)ound tla'in smooth in a moitar. Add tin* sugar, ])ut tht* mixture in 
a stev-paii, and stir it o\er tlie tire till it is sniootli. Then add the cr(*am, 
stir the sauce w(‘ll, and make it \er 3 hot, vithout allov ing it tt) ))oil. 

Cream Sauce (cold). 1 gill crtsim, I egg, 2 oz castor sugar. 

AVhip the white of the egg to a Aerj’ stiff' froth B(*at the }T)k(‘, add it 
vith the sugar to the froth, and mix veil. Whij) flu* crtvnn and stii it in 

Cream Sauce (hot).— 1 gill cream, 1 gill milk, 1 oz butter, 2 small 
dessert-spoonfuls floiu*, 1 egg. 

Warm the milk and season it witli salt and a little pe])i>er. Woi*k tin* 
flour and butter into a soft ball, and stir it into the milk until it thickens. 
Beat the Avhite and the j olk of tin* egg s(‘paratel 3 X Stir the cream into tin* 
sauce when it is nearly boiling. Removt* it from the tire and stir in the 
beaten yolk of egg Just befon* ser\ing, stir in the Avliipped white gentlj*. 

Dutch, or Hollandaise, Sauce. — 2 yolks of eggs, 1 oz. hoise- radish, 

1 table-spoonful mustard, 1 small minced shallot, A tea-spoonful ce]ei*\^ 
seed, 1 wine-glassful oil, 1 v in(‘-glassful well-flavoured vim‘gar 

Boil the yolks hard and pound them with the horse-radish, grated flnelj’, 
the shallot, celei*}’ se(*d, mustard, and salt. Add the vin(‘gar, and finall}* the 
oil, vciy graduall}' indeed. Heat the mixture in a st(‘W-pan over a verj 
gentle tire, and stir with a vooden spoon till it is a thick cream. 

Green Sauce. — To cream sauci* add green colouring, or the juice of 
spinach or parslej*. 

Horse-radish Sauce. — 2 good table -spoonfuls thick cream, 1 tahh*- 
spoonful vinegar, 1 dessert -spoonful sugar, 1 salt-spoonful salt, 1 salt-sj)oonful 
di*y mustard, J salt-spoonful vhite pe2)per, 1 good table -s])Oonful finel}*- 
grated horse-radish. 

Mix the horse-radish and cream well together. Add the other drj" 
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ingi-edientB separately, and stir till they are melted and well mixed. Add 
the vinegar according to taste. The sauce should be of the consistency of 
thin apple sauce. 

Indian Sauce.— 2 oz. butter, 1 pinch saffron, 1 chilli, 1 table-spoonful 
flour, 1 pint stock. 

Make a roux of the flour and butter. Pound the chilli and boil all the 
ingredients together till they are reduced to ^ pint. Season with pepper 
and salt. 

Maitre d’HStel Butter {Butter Bauce with Lemon and Pardey).—l lb. 
buttei', I salt-sp(Kmful salt, 1 salt-spoonful pepper, 2 table-spoonfuls chopped 
parsley, juice of 1 lemon (or viiK^gar), a pinch of cayenne. 

Work all together till the sauce is very smooth. 

Mayonnaise Sauce. — 1 yolk of egg, 1 small tea-spoonful sugar, 1 salt- 
spoonful salt, 1 good salt-spoonful each of dry mustard and pe))p(‘r, 1 good 
table-spoonful vinegar (plain or flavoured), 2 or 8 full table -spoonfuls oil. 

Boil tlH‘ yolk of the egg quite liard and rub it veiy smooth: work in, 
s(‘j)aj*ately and tiiorouglily, the mustard, the sugar, tin* pepptu- and salt, and 
stir in the viii(‘gar. Add tin* oil drop liy droj), ])eating the* wliole time with 
a wooden sj)oon till the sauce is of the consistency of a custaivl. If the 
mayonnaise sauce is inten(l(‘(l for decorating, the white of tin* egg should 
be whij)ped to a very stiff froth and stiri*ed in g(‘ntly at tlie last moimait. 

OrangfC Sauce. — 1 gill salad oil, 2 oz. coarse brown sugar, .{ gill 
vim‘gar, tlu* juice and the rind of an orange minct‘d very tim*, 1 large 
table-spoonful mustai*d. 

Beat tlie oil and mustai’d to a thick cream. Add the other ingredients 
separately, beating well. 

Oyster Sauce (cheap). 1 tin of oysters, 1 tea-spoonful anchovy sauce, 
a s(|ue(*ze of lemon, 1, pint milk, 1 oz. butt(T, floui*. 

Make a roux in a stew-pan, with the butter and 1 dess(‘rt-spoonful of 
floin*. Add pai't of the milk and stir till the mixture is smooth and fairly 
thick. Open a tin of oysters, and tui-n its contents into the stew-pan with 
the remainder of tlie milk. Let it boil up, and rub it through a wire sieve. 
Pour it back into the stew-pan. Add the anchovy sauce, season with 
pepp(‘r, and scpieeze in a little lemon juice at the last moment. Add Iresh 
oyst(TS if desired. 

Parmesan Sauce. — 1 pint milk, 1 yolk of egg, 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, 
2 table-si)oonfuls Parmesan cheese. 

Melt the butter in a saute-pan. Add the flour, and pour the milk over 
it, stirring all the time till the mixture is smooth. Take it off the tire. 
Add the Parmesan cheese, beaten yolk, pepper and salt, and beat over the 
tire till the sauce nearly boils. It must not on any account be allowed to 
boil. 

PiquantCy or Tartare, Sauce. — J pint white (or brown) sauce, piccalilli. 

Make a white oi’ brown foundation sauce. Chop half a table-spoonful 
of pickle and stir it with one table-spoonful of vinegar from the pickle. 
Add it to the sauce. 
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Sauce a la Creme {Egg Suave), — 6 yolks of eggs, 1 oz. butter, 2 table- 
spoonfuls vinegar, 4 table-spoonfuls water, 1 blade of mace, flour. 

Beat the yolks with a little flour and a piece of butter of the size of a 
walnut: add the mace, pepper, salt, vinegar, and water, and warm in a stew- 
])an. When the sauce begins to boil take it ofl‘ the lire and add the 
remainder of the butter, stirring only in one dii*ection. 

It must not be jmt on the tire after the butter has been added 
Sauce a la Poulette (Cream Sauce for Boiled Foivl ). — 1 gill Mdiite 
sauce, 2 tahle-spoonfuh cream, 2 yolks of eggs, 1 ten-spoonful chopped 
parsley, 1 ten-spoonful cJio])j)ed mushroom, spice. 

Put the sauce into a clean sauce-pan, add the cream and a very little 
spice, the yolks of the egos well beaten, the chopped parsley, and jK^pper and 
siilt to taste. Stir car(‘fully over the lire for ten minutes, but do not allow 
th(‘ sauce to boil. When it is verj^ hot, without actually boiling, add the 
linely-chopped mushrooms, and cook them till tiny a]*e tender. 

Sauce Soubise {Onion Sauce) — 8 lai-ge onions, 2 oz. butter, a little 
]iutmeg (or mace), 2 oz. flour, 2 large cooked potatoes, 1 j)int milk. 

P(‘el and slice the onions and put tluaii into a stew-pan, with the butter, 
a litth* nutmeg or mace, and pepper and salt. Let theiii simmer gently till 
tiny are (juit(‘ tender, shaking the pan frequently to prexent tluur burning, 
as they must not colour. When they are thoroughly cooked, pulp them 
through a line sieve. Add the flour, potatoes, and milk; warm the sauce 
again for fifteen minutes, stirring carefully. Strain it through a hair sieve, 
r(‘tui’n it to sauce-pan, and boil it for live minutes. 

Tomato Sauce. — 3 ri])e tomatoes, 1 sprig thyme, I medium-sized onion, 

} oz. butter, I gill brown sauce. 

Cut the tomatoes in halves, and when a litth* of the watery juice has 
di-ained oft*, cut them small, (liop the onion. Melt the butter in a stew- 
pan. Put into it tlie tomato, onion, and herbs, and let all simmer till th(‘ 
xegetables are tendei*. Bui) them through a si(‘\e into the stew-pan, add 
tin* brown sauce, and boil foi* ten minutes. A little vinegar or lemon juici‘ 
can b<‘ added if desired. 


FISH. 

Brill, with Polish Sauce. — 1 brill, lemon, 1 tea-spoonful minced 
])arsley, 1 stick of young hoi’se-radish, 1 gill cream, 4 oz. butter. 

Steep the tish in salt and water for an hour before cooking it, trim and 
nd) it ov(‘r with lemon-juice, and put it in a fish-kettle with plenty of salted 
water, laying a buttered pa,per over it. Bring it gently to the boil, and let 
it cook at the side of the stove for fifteen or twenty minutes, according to 
size. Dish on a napkin, garnished with lemon and parsley. Rub a tiny 
])iece'?tf butter over tht^ fish, and sprinkle it with finely-minced parsley. 

For the sauce, well wash and grate the horse-radisli, and beat it quickly 
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into tlie Htiffly-w liipped cream, Havouriiig to taste with cayeniK^ and lemon- 
juice, or witli chilli vinegar. 

Cod {Mortie h V Ksjkkj note). — 2 lbs. cod, 1 salt -spoon i‘ul chopped shallot, 
1 wine-^dassful sherry, \ pint milk, 1 oz. butter, 1 d(‘ssert-spoonful flour, 
mushroom trimmings (or mushroom ketchup), lemon-peel. 

Cut tile co<l into neat slices, sprinkle those with pepper and a little 
Hnely-minced shallot, and ])lace them so that tliey overlup in the centre of 
a weJJ-butttu*t‘d fireproof china disii. Moisten with the sherry, strew with 
mushroom trimmings, bake in tin* ov(‘n, ami baste fre<juently. 

With the milk and flour make a plain white saucts and as soon as the 
cod is cooked, drain the li(]Uoi* tVom it, with the mushrooms, into the sauce, 
without allowing the fish to become disaiTangt*d. Add to the sauce some 
grated lemon -pet*l, stir well, make very hot, and strain over the fish. 

Potatoes n(*atly shaped, plainly boiled, then sauteed in a little butter 
and sprinkler! with ]>owdered parshy, may b(‘ served with the disli. 

Cod (Monte iCOsleiide). — \ \ lb. cod, 8 or 10 oysters, 1 egg, flour, milk, 
butter, fat (or oil). 

Make a batter with the flour, egg, and milk, as directed in “Batters'*, 
and let it stand for sev(‘ral hours. Cut the fish into two ratluu- thick slices, 



Fig. 254.-Co«l (Monit* d’Ostende). 

rlivide these into little fillets about two inches across, dip them into the 
batter, and fry in boiling fat or oil till they are a pale goldcm brown. Fry 
the oysters lightly in a little butter, without allowing them to harden. 
])r(*ss the fillets on a folded serviette, and place an oyster on each. Decorate 
with parsley or water-cress (fig. 254). 

Cod, Spiced. — 4 lbs. middle of cod, J pint vinegar, \ oz. allspice, \ oz. 
whole pepper, G cloves, 2 bay leaves, 1 oz. butter, mayonnaise sauce, 2 
lettuces. 

Boil the cod and set it aside. Pour into a stew-pan a pint of jbhe water 
in which it was boiled, ad<l the vinegar, spices, and bay leaves, with half a 
dessert-spoonful of salt, and let the li(|uid simmer for an hour. Skim it. 
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add the butter, and boil. Place the hsh in a narrow dish, deep enough 
to allow of its being submerged in the liquor, which must now be poured 
over it. Leave it till the next day. Serve with lettuce hearts and a gcHxl 
mayonnaise sauce. 

Fish Pudding*. — 6* oz. cooked fisli, oz. bivad-crumbs, 2 oz. buttc!\ 
1 lemon, 1 oz. flour, 1 pint milk, 3 eggs. 

Shred the fish, and let it soak for ten minutt's in 1 gill of milk, with the 
bread-crumbs, lemon-juice, 1 oz. butter, cayenne, salt, and pepper. Beat tlie 
eggs, and mix them well in. Pour tlu‘ mixture into a gi^eased mould, and 
steam it for twent}- minutes. Make a sauce with tlie flour and the remainder 
of the milk ami butter. 

Fish and Macaroni. — J lb. cold boiled wliite flsh, 2 oz. butter, h lb. 
cooked macaroni, 4 oz. Parmesan cheese (or 2 oz. ordinaiy cheese). 

Flake the fish. Cut the macaroni into small pieces. Mix the two lightly 
together, with part of the cln't^se, pepper an<l salt. Fill a mould or pie-dish, 
and cover with a layer of cheese and the butter in little bits. Brown lightly 
in a moderate oven. 

Haddock (Haddork cki F rinuoifi'). — ] good haddock, I pint tomato ])ulj», 

1 chopped shallot (or half that <[uantity of onion), 1 wine-glassful sheri*y. 

2 oz. grated cheese, 2 oz. butter. 

Place the tomato pulp, shallot, butter, plenty of pei)p(‘i‘, and a litth* salt 
in a stew-pan, put the lisli into it, and let it simimu* gently for three- 
((iiarters of an hour. Rem()v<‘ tlu‘ fish to a but <lisli in the o\ tm. Add the 
sherry to the li(pi()r, Ixnl it nj) and s<‘r\e as sauce with grated cheese iu a 
separate dish. The wiue may l)e omitted. 

Mackerel, with Green Gooseberry Sauce.— 2 mackerel, 1 pint givt n 
gooseheri'ies, 1 oz. biitt(‘i*, 1 gill milk (or white stock), 2 oz. sugar, nutmeg. 

Place the fish in cold watei*, and aft<*r l)oiling it until the^iyes l>cgiirto 
start, put it on a liot dish, and garnish witli fennel. 

Boil the gooseberries till they ajv tender. Drain tlu‘m and niasli thrm 
thioiigh a sieve. b>t*at them into tla* milk, butter, sugai’, a ])incli of nutmrg, 
pepper, and salt, and stir tlie mixture over the fire till it is very liot. Sei ^e 
in a boat. 

Mackerel (F dffn dr Fftafes), — 2 macken'l, 1 (lessert-sj)oonful 

chopixxl j)a?\s]ey, I tea-spoonful eJioj^ped shallot, 2 oz. butter, 3 yolks of 
egg's, the juice of 2 small lemons, 1 j)incli of chopped tarragon (oi’ 1 salt- 
spoonfnl tarragon vinegar), 1 gill milk, flour. 

(- lit the fillets tht^ wliole huigth of the fisJi, take off the skin, trim tlauii 
and lay them in a Inittei'ed saut(‘-])aii, witli salt, pejqier, parshy, and mincxxl 
shallot. Pour a little liot butter (1 oz.) <jver them. Set them on the fire, 
and keep stirring to prevent tlieir sticking to the pan Turn them verj' 
careiully, so that they may be e^jnally cooked (ui botli sides. 

For the sauc(*, melt the rest of tlie Initter in a saute-jian and stir a small 
dessert-spoonful of flour smoothly into it. Add tlie milk, and stir till it 
boils. 

Mullet {Rougefs a la Ge noise), — 4 small red mullet, 2 oz. butter, 1 
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gill milk, 8 muHhroomfl (fresh or preserved), 1 glass white wine, I lemon, 
1 tea-spoonful chopped pai^sley, bread-crumbs, flour. 

Cut the mullet into fillets, trim them neatly, and lay them in a buttered 
china fireproof dish. Season with salt and pepper, sprinkle with lemon- 
juice, and add the wine and mushroom liquor, if there is any. Place the 
dish in a niodei*ate oven for ten minutes. 

Melt i oz butter in a saute-pan and make a roux with a tea-spoonful of 
flour. Add the milk, and stir until it boils. Pour the liquor from the fish, 
add it to the sauce, and boil. Cut the mushrooms into slices and la}" them 
along the fillets, cox ering with the sauce and sprinkling xxdth bread -crnwbs. 



1 2'»' — XfulUt (Roupets a la fit n use) 


Plac(‘ th(‘ reinaiiifh r of tlie butter in small pi(‘Ct‘s ox (a tlie tisli, and l)akt‘ for 
anotluT ten minutes Seixe in the same dish placed upon anotlu r one 
coxered x\ith a ff)lfl(*d napkin (fig '2oo) 

Mullet rf/fr Fiius ][(rh(s) — 2 red mulh^t, 1 o/ butter, 1 table- 

spoonful H.u X e\ s s<nice, 1 t a bh ‘-spoonful anchoxy esstmce, 1 glass xxhite 
xxine, 1 tt‘a-s])()onful chopped ])arslex 1 table-spoonful cliopped mushrofmis, 
1 tea-spoonful chopped shallots, 1 table-spoonful lemon-juice, 1 lump of 
sugar, 1 grate of nutmeg. 

Put tlu‘ mullet info a stexx -pan xx itli the butter, sauce, essence ajid xxine 
and stf*xx" it ox’er a slack fin* till it is ti‘nder Place it on a hot dish in the 
ox en. 

Add to the licpior in xvhich the fish xvas cooked the parsley, mushrooms, 
shallots, lemon -juice, sugar, and nutmeg. Stir the sauce o\"er the fire for 
ten mimitf^s. Pour it over the fish, and serve \ ery hot. 

Oysters aux Ihittves). — 1 dozen oysters, xvhite of 1 egg, 

1 oz. butter, V oz. flour, 2 table-spoonfuls cream, \ tea-sj^oonful lemon -juice, 
1 gill cold water, cayenne, salt, \ lb. puff pastry (oi* any good trimmings of 
pastry). 

Roll out the pastry thinly, cut it into strips 1 \ inch in width, roll each 
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round some greased cornet moulds, commencing at the point and making the 
edge of each layer touch the previous one. Touch the edges with whiti‘ of 
egg so that they may adhere. Finish otF neatly at the top, brush over with 
bi'aten egg and bake in a quick oven for akmt ten minutes. When they 
are done, carefully remove the moulds and till the cornets with a mixture 
made thus: — 

Beard the o^'sters, put beards and liquor in a sauc(‘-pan with the 
water, stew gently for ton minutes, and then strain. Melt the butter in 
the same sauc(‘-p{iii, stii’ in tlie flour, pour in the oyster liquor and let the 
mixtun* l)oil for tuo or tliree minutes. Stir it until it leaves the side of 

tlie sauee-i)an clean. Add the oysters 
(each cut into four jneces), the lemon- 
juiet‘, erc^am, a \erv little salt and 
eayeniKs and lieat through, but do not 
allow the mixture to boil. When it is 
cool, fill th(‘ (*ornets. 

Coi'ind moulds, small conical pieces 
of wooil (tig can be purchased at 

the ironmongers for a trifling sum. 
They ma\ be used for i)astry intended 
to l)e 1i!le<l with man\ different things 
which are sei'V(‘d cold — for instance, 
whip])ed cream custard, lobster, chicken 
oi game mixture'. 

Salmon Cutlets k la Juive. — 2 lbs of salmon, oil, savoury batter, 
flour. 

(^it the salmon into sinall cutlets loll them in flon?* and di]) them in 
batter. Fry tliein hi plenty of absolutely boiling oil till tlu'y are* a gooel 
golden brcAvn on l)e)th sides, and quite* fiothy in ap])e*araiK*e‘. Tht*y elo not 
r(*ejuire any sauce, and sliould be serxed ce)ld. 

Salmon: Sauce Gorg’ona. — 1 salmon, (> gorgona ancliovies, 1 shallot, 

2 French ghea-kins, 1 yolk of egg, 1 table-sjxxmful salad oil, 1 tea-sj)e)e)n- 
ful chopped parsley (oi* fennel), 1 desst‘rt-s]xxmful tari*agon vim^gai*, 2 
tomatoes. 

Boil the salmon, and server wdth the following sauce: — 

Wash anel bone the anchovies, and pound them smoothly with the 
shallejt, gherkins, and a pinch of coralline pepper. Mix well with the yolk 
of e*gg, salad oil, parsley (or fennel), tarragon vinegar, and the pulp of tlie 
tomatoes. Keep the sauc(' in a c(x)l phice till it is w^anted. 

Salmon (Saumon <mx Pelits Pois*).— 2 lbs. salmon, 1 small spring onion, 

2 sj^rays of parsley, 2 sprigs of mint, 1 bay leaf, 1 pint young green peas, 

1 cupful of wdiite wine, the juice of 1 lemon, 1 dessert-spoonful moist sugar, 

1 table-spoonful vinegar, 1 small cucumber. 

Cut the salmon into thrf‘e thick steaks, divide each steak into four 
]»iec(‘s, lay tliem in an enaiiK'lled sauce-jmn, with the onion, parsley, mint, 
bay leaf, and green peas, and jdace over them the cucumber cut into tliin 
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slices. Season with a little cayenne and salt, and add a short ?, pint of 
water, the wine, lemon-juice, vinejrar, and sugar. Stew gently for three- 
(juarters of an hour. Remove the onion, herbs, and bay leaf. Dress the 
tish on a dish, garnish with the pejis and cucumber, and pour the sauce 
over. Serve very hot with new potatot^s (tig. 2o7). 

Salmon {Sdiimon ev Mayoiin<ilne ). — 1 salmon, 1 cucumber, 2 cos lettuces, 
lobster coral, mayonnaise. 

Boil the salmon, and when it is cold, dress it on a dish; decoi-ato it along 
its length with sonu* slices of cucundjer and some lobster coral. Break 
the heart of the lettuce into pieces, add the remainder of the slices of 
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cucumber, and 2X)ur in a thick mayonnaise sauce Dress the salad round 
the salmon. 

Sole (Filets de kiole en As 2 nc ). — 2 laroe solt's, I jiint cooked ^reen j^eas, 
1 {)int aspic. 

(hit 8 fillets from each sole, roll and tie them tie'll tlj’, and lioil in salted 
water till they are cooked. ]\Iake 1 pint of aspic, usin^ the stock in which 
the fish was boiled instead of watta*. Coat plain dariole moulds with the 
aspic when it is nearly cold and will only Just run. Remove the cotton 
from the rolls when they an^ cold and jilace one roll in the centre of each 
mould. Fill the moulds with as])ic, droj) a few peas in each, and let them 
set for at least twelve hours. Turn them out by dii)pin^ each mould for a 
moment in hot water (ti«-. 25S). 

Sole (Sole (I h( BlaiicJiaillr ). — 1 laro-e sole, frying fat, lemon, cayenne, 
brown bread. 

Skin and fillet the soh*, and cut it into strips al)Out the size of 
white-bait. Dry them in a clean cloth, si)rinkle them lightly with flour, 
sliake them well, and } 3 ut them, a few at a time, into a frying-basket. 
Boil some fat in a 8aute-})an, and place tlu* basket in it. When the 
fish are fried a pale-golden colour, which will be in a few seconds, shake 
the basket and put its contents on kitclien i)ai:)er to drain, close to the fire. 
Sprinkle with salt and a little caytume. Bt‘ \’ery careful to fry a few only 
of the fillets at a time in order to make them crisj). Keep them very hot. 
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And garnish witli fried parsley. Serve with slices of thin brown bread and 
butter, lemon and cayenne. 

Sole {Petite^ Boitchees de Sole),— I pair of soles, J pint sliriini)s, ^ })int 
rich brown sauce, lemon- juice, 1 oz. butter, floin*, potatoes. 

Cut some raw potatoes into cork-like shapes. Fillet the soles, roll them 
round the potato and tie them with cotton. Put the sauce in a clean stew- 
pan, place in it the roulades of tish and stew them gently till they are tender. 
Stand them in a “ round ” on a hot dish, take off tlie cotton, and remove the 
p )tatoes very gently. Warm the shrimps thoroughly in the butter and 
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a t(‘a-spoonfuI of dour, and tiU tlie roulades Sr|Ut‘eze a Jittb* Icuion-jiueo 
into tlit‘ giaNV and, should it lx t(x) thin, add a JittJ(* daik-biovn loux. 
Poll]* it round tJie soles and ser\e wry Ijot. Oi* tlie roulades, inst(‘ad of 
being ste^\ed, can l)e co\ered vitli egg and bj-ead-ci*unibs and fi ied in 
boiling fat and treatixl in the same way 

Sole Colbert. — 1 pan* of soles 1 egg, bread-crnml]s, flying lat, 2 oz. 
huttei*, 1 Jemoii, ta])l(*-s]Kxaifuls tiii(‘I> -eho{>jx‘d paj*sh‘\ , peppei salt, floiii*. 

Wash the soles, \\ij)e tlieiii v<t\ dr3^ and dust tliem o\ei uitli Hour. 
P>eat 11]) tlie (‘gg on a plate. Co\er tlie soles ^^ith it, and roll them well in 
th(‘ hnvid -ei'Uiiihs Heat the fat in a d(‘e]) fiying-jian, and vh(‘n it boils 
fry the soles a golden brown in it. Sj)rinkle thi*in \\ith fin(‘ salt, and <Ii*ain 
them on paper before the dre 

Woik the butter with a spoon in a basin till it is soft, and mix it with 
the parsley (which should be S(]ueezed ({iiite di*y in a cloth), jilenty of pejiper, 
salt and a tea-si)oonful of lemon-juice Make an incision down the back of 
each sole, lift up the flesh on eacdi side with the handle of a spoon, and 
insert the mixture. Fold over tin* flesh, and sijueeze a little more lemon- 
juict‘ o\t‘r (jarnish the dish with cut lemon ami sjirigs of jiarsley. 

Sole M(nile('H).— ] pair of soles, ] cocoa-nut, \ pint milk, gill 

^reani, green ginger (or chilli(^s), flour, battm*. 
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Fillet the soles and fry them in batter. When they are a nice golden 
colour, arrange them neatly on a dish, and pour over them the following 
sauce, which should have b(‘en previously prepared: — 

Free the cocoa-nut from its brown skin, scrape it on a gi-ater, pour 
a large cupful of boiling water over it, and let it stand all night. Next 
morning strain the water off, and mix the cocoa-nut with a table-spoonful 
of flour to the consistency of thick cream. Pour the milk into a sauce-pan, 
and just as it comes to the Ixjil add the cocoa-nut and flour mixture, and 
.stir till it thickens. Add the cream, stir again, and pour this over the soles, 
(tarnish with red chillies. 

Sprats in Better* — 2 dozen tine spi*ats, 1 lemon, 1 egg, j pint milk, 
frying fat. 

Make a baiter, and let it stand for some time. Split the sprats down the 
back, without dixidiiig tluMii. 1'ake the head of each b(*tween the thumb 
and finger and rt*move the bones and inside. Fold into sliape. Have a pan 
tilled with Ixaling lat. Dip tie* fish into th(* batttu* and fry th(‘m, a few at 
a time, in tin* fat till they ai(‘ \erv crisp. Starve \ery hut with cut lemon, 
cayenne, and brown bread and butter. 


ENTREES. 

It \\ill greatly sim])lify tb making of (juenelles, kroineskies, croquettes, 
fritadelles, and cr('*pin(*ttes, to remember that theii’ composition is funda- 
mentally the same. Tile diflerence consists in the mannt*r in xxliich they 
are finislH‘d. Kecipes may be given in abundanct*, lait if a few simple 
rules ai*e obsei*ved, the amateur can \ ery well ada])t tliem to her s])ecial 
pui-])Ose. Notwithstanding (he general idea to the contrary, these dishes 
can be nnuh* almost as well with cooked meats as with raw. In the 
former case, howi‘\er, tht'y must be moistened with strong meat juice or 
gravy of tin* same class. The i-tMjuired consisttaicy is often a stumbling- 
block, but there ne(*d be no difliculty if panada, properly made, is used 
in tin* right ])roportion, as it sup})lies the exact amount of moisture 
wanted. Tin* I'ight ])roportion is one-foui-th of panada to three-fourths 
of meat. White meats gi‘in*rally ivqiiire a second flavouring meat, such 
as tongue, liam, or bacon, the proportion being one-fourth of the latter 
to thive-fourths of tlu* fornn*!-. The number of eggs must vary with the 
r(‘(|uired richin\ss. Sweet herbs, parsley, lemon-peel, mace, nutmeg, oysters, 
and mushrooms are the usual flavourings for white meats, while onions, 
mushi-ooms, lierbs, jmrsley, spice, and curry powder are more often used 
to flavour brown nn*ats. It is of the utmost imj)ortance to remove all skin 
and gristh* from the meat, and to pound and amalgamate all the ingredients 
thoroughly. Afti‘r the farce has b(*t*n prepared it should be shaped (.ai a 
floui'ed board into small balls, flat cak(*s, eutk'ts, or corks. They can then 
i)c finished in any of tlu* following ways: — 
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CuiiPiNETTEfc). — Lay the farce on small s(juar(‘s of the thin tissuey fat of 
pork, veal, or Iamb, and fold them in it. They may then be either baked 
in a moderate oven till they are sufficiently cooked, or rolled in and 
bread-crumbs and fried in boiling fat. 

KhoMKSKIEs. — Dip the slia])es into a well-madt‘ batter and f?*y them in 
boilin^»- fat. 

Quenelles. — Shapt^ th(‘ (juenelles with tvo spoons dij)])ed in boiling* 
watei*. Butter a snutc'pnu and Ia\' them in it, kt‘e])ino‘ tluMu W(‘ll a])art. 
("(j\er witJi a w elI-on‘as(‘d pnpcr. Fill ike pan with boiling* salted nater, 
and j>oach for ten or fifteeij minutes o\er a slow tin*. Aitei’M'ards tlie 
(pjciu'llcs niv sometimes co\ered with and lavafl-cnimbs and fried in 
the usual manner. 

K/ssoles — D ip the sJiajM's into an e^’^*, eoV(U‘ th<‘m thorouehJy with tine 
sifted br« ‘ad-crumbs, and fry them in boiling fat. 

Beigrnets de Veau aux Champig’nons ( IVo/ rs 'tr//// d/a.s7/roones). 
— J II). mushrooms, 1 oz. ])utter, the juice of I lemon, I Fivnch roll, a little 
strong deal* stock (or milk ), 1 gill cream, 1 lb. galantine of chicken (or veal), 

3 egg, 1 table-sj)ooiiful oil. 

Cut the galantim‘ into slices, but not too thin or tluy will ])reak Have 
read^" a light fi;> ing batter, dij) (‘ach slice into it, plunge the slices into 
boiling fat, and fiy them a light gohhui coloui*. Takt‘ them out quickly 
and drain. Place a tea-spoonful of musliroom pui*ee on each, ami d)*(‘ss 
tluaii down a silver dish. Do not fry too many at a tina*, or they will lose 
the crispness which is theii* chief charm. 

To make the punn*, clean tin* mushrooms and mince them finely. Place 
the butter in a clean enamelh'd iron sauce-pan, and as soon as it boils ad<l 
the mushi’ooiiis with the lemon-juice, a good dust of white pei)])er, and salt 
to taste. Stir briskly over a slow fire foi* fi\t^ or six minutes. Add the 
crumb of the French roll, previously soaked in the sti*ong cl(‘ar stock (or milk ). 
Stii’ again for two or three minutes and add the cream. Maki‘ the mixtun* 
very hot, >stirring all the time in order to avoid ])urning. Pass it through 
a hair sieve into a clean sauce-pan, re- warm, and us(‘ as ah‘<‘ady directed. 

Bouch^es d'Homard k la Reine {Lobster Fatties). — 1 lb. rich puff pastry, 

1 lobster, 2 yolks of eggs, I pint milk, | pint cream, 1 oz. butter, 1 table- 
spoonful potato flour. 

Roll the pastry about I inch thick, and stamp out soim^ rounds with a 
cutter dipped in hot water. With a ratlier smaller cutter stamp th(‘se rounds 
nearly to the bottom of the pastry. Bakt* them a light brown in a quick 
oven. AftiT removing the stamped centre's, scrapt‘ out tlie soft pastry and 
till the moulds with a mixture* made thus: — Melt the l)utter in a saut<*-]>an, 
and stir in the flour till smooth. Add the milk, and stir till it boils. Take 
the i)an off the fire, beat the yolks and stir them in. Re-warm, adding the* 
cream, a little cayenne pepper, and salt, and stir till th(‘ contents of tlu' 
pan arc hot but not lK)iling. Flake* the* lo])st(‘r into small ])ie*ct‘s anel stir 
it in the* mixture. Add some* of tb«* coral airl till the* cas(*s. Cover with 
the staniped-out centres of pastry (fig. 2.")!)). 
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Chaudft>Oid de Poulet (Chavdtmld of of 

fowl, 2 tal)l(*-spo()iifnls cmun, 2 tol)U-spo<jnfiiIs whit*- sauce, macedoine of 
vegetables, ^ pint aspic, water-cross, t«)iiiatoes 

Cut the fowl into \ ery neat pieces. Boil the cream, white sauce, and 
aspic jelly (see “ Ccxjkery Adjuncts”) till the Ihpiid is sufficiently 7 -educed. 
Wring it through a tammy, and when it c(xj1s a little, coat the joints thickly 
with it, using a knife dipped into hot water When it is quite cool and 
set, coat the j(jints with a thin glaze of as])ic which is just liquid. Dish 
the joints in a pile, on a l«)rdei- of rice <ir asf)ic. .Slice some tomatoes; 
•sprinkle them, and also the macedoine of segetahles and the water-cress. 
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with oil and viuo^av. Pile the macedoine in tlie centre and tarnish witlt 
water-cress, sli(*ed tomatoes, and, if desired, a few olives (fit;. 

Chicken Cutlets. — I 11 >. cold chicken, ] Ih. ham (()]• tongue), 1 (h*sst‘rt- 
spoonful chopjied jiarsley, 1 tea-spoonful chopped shallot, 2 e^^s, hread- 
crumbs, 2 oz. panada, fryino- tat. 

Pound the chicken and ham (or tongue) very smootli in a mortar, 
add the panada, parslt^y, shallot, I e^e, pepper, and salt, and pound all 
to^etlier. Leave the mixture till it is (juitt* cold, and then shape it into 
very small cutlets. Beat the nuuainiiig’ egg, dip the cutlets in it, and cover 
them well with the bread-crumbs. Fry them a pretty golden brown in 
plenty of boiling fat. When they are cold, dress them on a dojdey, with 
plenty of parsley sprigs a garnish. 

Cr^pinettes de Foie de Pore {Crepinettes of Pori Liirr ). — ] lb. pork 
liver, ^ lb. fat pork, pig’s caul, 1 clove of garlic, 1 egg, 1 dessert -sjxHniful 
chopped parsley, sauce. 

Cut the meats into tine strips about inch long, and put them on a 
plate. Chop the garlic very fine, and mix it, with the parsley, salt, ]>eppei* 
a gi'ato of nutmeg, and a little spice, into the meat. Plunge the eanl 
VoL. Ill " 34 
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into boiliiifj water for a few minutes, spread it on a board, and cut into 
convenient ajuares. Place a large table-spoonful of meat on each. Wet 
the euges with white of egg, fold them over and shape neatly into squares. 
Place the crepinettes, with the folded sides downwards, on a Iwiking-tin, and 
bake them in a fairly hot oven for half an houi-. Garnish with fried parsley. 
Serve with tomato sauce, or any other mildly-flavoured white or brown 
sauce. 

Crepinettes de Gibier: Sauce Tomate {Crejiinettcs of Game ). — 4 o/. 
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-(•(Kiked ^ame, 1 oz. cooked ham or 2 mushrooiiis (or truffles), 2 e^^s, 

] oz. butter, 1 dessert-sj)Ooiiful flour, 1 milk, 1 t(‘a-sj)ooiiful strong 
^ravy, pig’s caul (or veal udder), ?, pint tomato sauce, frying fat. 

Five the meat from skin and gristle, elioj) it very finely and also the 
mushrooms, and put them into a sauce-pan. Add the butter and flour 
worked into a smooth ])all, the milk, gravy, and a seasoning of salt, pepper, 
and a pinch of grated nutm(‘g. Cook for ten minutes, stirring the whole 
time, add the beaten yolk of 1 egg, and sprcwl the mixture on a dish to 
cool. Shape it into 6 or 8 flat ovals, and wrap each in a piece of tlie caul. 
Dip them into beaten egg and cover with sifted bread-CT*unil)s. When they 
are set, egg-and-breadcruinb them a second time, and fry them a golden 
hi'own in boiling fat. Drain them on kitchen paper, and dress in a pile 
on a hot dish. Garnish with fried parsle^^ and pour the tomato sauce round 
just b(d‘ore serving. 

Dry Curry with Sambol. — \ lb. of h‘an leg of mutton (or rump steak), 
2 oz. butter, 1 table-spoonful tine bread-cruni])s, 1 lb. lean bacon (or ham), 
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4 lb. rice, 1 onion, 1 cliilli, 3 hard-boiled e^gs, 1 table-spoonful curiy powder, 
I pint cocoa-nut milk. And foi* the sambol : — 1 table-spoonful grated cocoa- 
jiut, 3 drops lemon-juiee, 1 chilli choi)p(‘d tine (or a little cayenne). 

(\it the meat and bacon (or ham) into very small pieces. Chop the 
onion, chilli, and e^^s s(‘pai*ately. Melt th(‘ laitter in a stew-pan and cook 
the onion in it. Ad<l the meat, })acoii (or ham), chilli, cuiTy powder, and 
cocoa-nut milk. Stir them well too^ther, and cook them till tiny are dry. 
Add the e^^s and the bread-c]‘um})s, and serve, with the rice on a se 2 )arate 
disJi. 

Mix well (o^etlier tho iij^i-(*rlien(s composinu- the sambol, and serve in a 
small ^lass dish. 

Fritadelles de Faisan Friilf rs). — I lb. J^heasant, 1 tea-spoon- 

ful parshy, I salt-sj)oonful hmion-thyims I salt-si^oonful lemon-peel, 1 oz. 
butter, i lb. bread-ciaimbs, 2 poultry livers, 2 e^gs, 1 gill milk, (2 mush- 
rooms if possible), nutmeg, frying fat. 

Minct* very tine the cold ])li(*asant, liver, parshy, tlyme, lemon-peel: mix 
them togetht‘r with the tin(‘ly-grat(‘d bn^ad -crumbs, and season with salt, 
}>epj)er, and a grate of nutmeg. Make a batter as for kromeskies (see 
“Cookery Adjuncts”). Melt the butter in an omelette-pan, i)our in part of 
tlu‘ battel*, about I inch thick, and saute a jiale golden-bi*owii colour. Place 
the pancake on a dish and spread it with tlu‘ farce. Make a second pan- 
cake, cover the farce with it, and cut tin* vvholi^ into ])retty shajies. Grate 
and sift some brt'ad-crumbs. Beat 1 (*gg in a sauccu*: dij) th(‘ shapes into 
it, cover them with crumbs, and fry them a ])ale golden-brown in plenty of 
l)oiling fat. 

KabobS l^cossais. — 4 sheep’s kidneys, 2 large swe(‘t -breads, 24 button 
mushrooms, 3 oz. butter, 3 oz. thick sour cream, 1 table-spoonful Liebig, 

1 table-spoonful cho 2 ) 2 >^d parsley. 

Skin and (*ore the kidneys, and sjilit each in two pieces. Blanch and 
cut each sweet-bivad into 4 thick slic(*s of the same sizi‘ as the kidneys. 
Prepare the mushrooms, being cartdul not to break them. Place kidneys 
ami mushrooms alteinuitely on silver sktwvers, and fasten the skewers on 
a spit befon* a clear tire. Warm the butter, cream, Licing, and parsley 
together, season with salt, cayenne, and pepper, lt‘t the mixture boil for one 
minute, and then baste the kabobs with it till they are browned. Have 
ri*ady eight slices of freshly-made dry toast, and lay the kabobs with their 
skevv’cu’s on them. Reinov*c all grease from the sauce, and pour over just 
before serving. 

Lobster Ramakins. — Cold lolister, cream, anchovy sauce. 

Pound some cold lobster with sufficient cream to make it into a smooth 
paste. Add to it a little ancliovy sauce and a pinch of cayenne, pass it 
through a sieve, ami beat it up with a little more cream (clottetl if possible). 
l*^ill some littlt‘ paper cases with the mixture. Sprinkle over them a little 
coral, or, if tinned lobster has been used, a little chopped hard-lx)iled egg. 
Scu've on a clean folded serviette. 

Mousse de Foie-Gras (Mould of Pate de Foie-Grui ^). — 1 terrine of 
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foio-gi-as, 1 jar potted luui), 2 oz. c-t)ia white meat (or poultry), lemon- 
juice, ] i {jill strong white stock, H eggs, I oz. hutter, I tin macedoine (or 
gi’eeii peas), 1 table-sp(K)iiiiil creniii. 

Pound the meat to a paste with part of tin* butter. Add tlu* foii-oras 
(freed from its fat) and the potted ham, and pound ^i{rorously foi- two 
or three minutes. Sprinkle in a little cayenne pt^pper and a scjuee/t* of 
lemon-juice: add the stock, and then, one by one, the well-beaten jolks 
of the e^gs, and finally the whites, wliisked to a stiff froth. Fill small 
buttered moulds with the mixture and steam tor half an houi. lurn 
the contents out very candully and place in a larder till cold. Sm’Nt*- 
garnished with a macedoine of vegetables <lrained and tossed in a little 
cream, or with cold green peas also mixed with a table-spooiitul of cr(‘ani. 
The mousse can be iced if desired. 

Petites Caisses aux Truffes 7'ritfflrs S(niffles). — (1 oz. uncooked 

chicken (or rabbit), 2 eggs, 2 yolks, 1 truffle, 1 gill cream, 2 mushrooms 
(tinned will do), I oz. butter. 

Pound tlie meat, which shoukl be the white part of the chicken or rabbit, 
till it is very smooth. Add gra<lually the four yolks and the cream, season 
witli salt and pei>per and a pinch of powdered mace, and rub through a fine 
sie^e. ('hop the mushrooms and truffles, and add them to the inixtin-e. 
Whisk the white of the eggs to a stiff froth and stir it in gently. Fill 
some china or paper cases thi’ee parts full. Place them on a baking-slu*et, 
and bake in a rathei* hot oven for about twenty minutes. Arrange the^ 
eases on a dish with a folded na])kin. Serve at once. 

Petites Caisses Froides {Chicken in Liffle Cases). — 1] oz. cold foMl, 
8 oz. ham (or tongm*), 1 gill cream, (8 mushrooms if possible), 1 gill strong 
stock, i oz. butter, aspic, flour. 

Cut the meat of the fowl and the ham or tongue into pieces the siz(‘ of 
a shilling, ('^hop the mushrooms and add tln^ stock, cream, butter, 1 tea- 
spoonful of flour, a little cayenne, and some p(‘pp(‘i*. Put the mixture' into 
a stew-jjan and stir it o\erthe fire till it is thoroughly amalgamated and 
hot, Imt not boiling. Whem it is cold, pile it into paper cases, garnish with 
some chopi:)(‘d aspic (s(‘(‘ “ (.'ookiuy Adjuncts”) and a little coralline' peppi'i*. 

Pigeon Farci {Stafed riyeons). — 8 jugeons, 2 eggs, 11 lb. panada, I 
pint rich brown gi’avj', \ lb. lean veal, 2 oz. butter, frying fat. 

Split the pigeons, and after removing the breast-bones, flatten each half 
with a cutlet-bat. Broil them foi* ten minutes in a saute-pan with the 
l)utter, season them with salt and pepper, and place them under a weighted 
boaj-d. Pound the veal, add the panada, a tea-spoonful of the laitter 
in which the pigeons were fried, and one egg, and pound again, mixing* 
smoothly. Season with salt and pepper and a pinch of nutmeg, and tla'ii 
rub the mixture thiough a sic've. Spread the outsides of the pigeons witli 
part of the farce, and fonii the remainder into little balls of tin* sizi* of 
marbles. Shape the pigeons neatlj”, and as nearly as possible like cuth'ts, 
egg- and -breadcrumb them, and fry them in ph'iit}" of boiling fat a pale 
goJdi'ii-brown. Egg-and-breadcrumb and fry the balls. Dress the cutlets 
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iouikI riiiy nice \e^etable, 2 )ile tlie halls on the toj) and pour the ^ravy round 
tlu‘ iKise (fig. 2G1). 

Poulet aux Petits Pois (StetVfd Chulea, with Green P/v/s).— Cold 
<*hi(*k( n, 1 pint ^reeii I oz. butter, 8 small green onions, 1 bunch of 

])aisl( y, I j)int strong stock and gravy mixed, flour. 

Cut the chicken into small pieces, jjut them into a stew-pan with the 
peas, onions, butt(‘r, and jmrsley, and fry foi seven minutes. Sprinkle in a 
small tea-spoonful of flour Add the stock and gravy, and let the mixture 
siinnau- for one hour. Dress ea ((Htrointe with ])eas in the centre, j)Our the 
gravy round, and serve 

Quenelles Blanches {Q(uniellet> Oj White Meat ). — \ lb. cold rabbit (or 
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any otluT wdiit<‘ meat), 2 o/ fat bacon, 2 o/ ]:)anada, peel of } lemon, 
1 tfibl(‘-spoonful paisl(*y, ] ])int lich gravy (oi milk), oz. buttei*, 2 onions, 
V (‘getables 

Chop and ixaind the meats togt‘tluu' thoroughly Season with the 
parshy, chopjxxl h‘mon-])(‘el, salt, and ])epper. Add the 2)anada, work the 
mixture to a ])ast(‘, form into (‘gg-shaped balls, and finish as directed for 
(pienelles. Dress them over a mould of cooked \’(‘g(‘tables, and j^our over 
them the gravy or an onion sauce made wdth the butter, onions, anrl milk. 
Th(‘ sam(‘ mixture will make excellent kromeskies 

Quenelles de Veau {Quenelles of Veal ) — I lb l(‘an veal, 8 gills milk. 
<) oz bi*ead-ci unibs, 8 eggs, 2 yolks, 8 oz h‘an bacon, ] lemon, 4 oz. butter, 
4 oz rice, 8 ri 2 )e tomatoes, 1 jnnt rich stock jjai’sh'v , fric'd crohtons, flour. 

Choj) the V(‘al f]‘(‘ed from skin and sinew^s. Soak the bread in 2 gills of 
milk. Pound tlu^ vt*al in a mortal-, and add gradually th(‘ yolks and two 
of the eggs Mix in 1 dt‘sst‘rt -spoonful of flour, 1 table- spoonful of milk, 
and J oz of butler, and th(‘ soaked bread, season with salt, pepjier, and 
a grate of nutmeg, and rub through a wire si(W(\ Mould the farce of 
veal into the sliap(' of eggs, by means of 2 spooiTJ; dipped into hot water. 
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Put them carefully intou buttered Niuee-pau, and add boilinif water. Draw 
the pan to the side of the tire and jaaieh tlu'se nuenelles frently from tift(‘eii 
to twenty minutes. AVheii they are cohl, e*io-and-bn‘aderuml) them and fry 
a pale golden coloui- in boiling fat. Wash the rice in several waters, put it 
into a saucc-pan, and eo\er it with eold salted water. Heat it. and when 
it comes to the boil, drain and throw it into eold water. Melt 2 oz. butter 
in a stew-pan. Cut the bacon into dice, fry them lightly in the butter, and 
drain. Add the rice, and stir oxer a brisk tire for some minutes xvithout 
allowing it to colour. Add sufficient stiK-k to covei' the I’ice xx'cll, and cook 
gently till the latter is tender, shaking the pan occasionally, and if ueees- 
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sary stirring cai’efiilly a fork. Slic<* tlit^ toiiiatcies into a saiiC 0 ’]>an, 

toss tlieiii in tlic* rfinnindcr of tlie knttor ovi*!* a (juick iii'c for ten minutes, 
and then pul]) them tlirougli a si(‘ve. Add lialf of this saiUM‘ to tin* ric*e, 
and let it eva]X)rat(* til] it is firm (‘iiougli to mould. Pi*ess the ric*e into a 
buttered mould, turn it out (juic*kly on a hot dish. Drtbss tlu* (juenell(\s in 
a circle on the rice, ami pour the sauce round tlu* base. Servt* witli fj*ied 
parsley and ci’ofitons as a garnish (fig. 202). 

Rissolettes, with Italian Paste,— 1 Ib. beef, [ lb. fat bacon, 1 tabh - 
spoonful parsley, »S yolks and 2 whites of eggs, 2 table-s])oonfnls ]\‘irmesan 
cheese, 1 salt-spoonful chop]>efI oiuVai, peel of | I(‘mon, 2 oz buttei’, 11 oz. 
flour (7 oz. baked), 1 gill stock (or milk), I pint good graN \ 

Bub the ])utter into the baked 7 oz. of flom*. B(‘at the j'oJk of om* egg 
into one wine-glass of water, mix with the flour, knead into a smooth jiaste, 
and roll it out J inch in thickness. Roll it over and o>er like a r()ly-])oly 
pudding, cut it into thin slices, and leavt* it for a few hours in a cool ])lae(\ 
Chop the beef and bacon very limdy and ])ound them together; add the 
parsley, onion, and eboj)])ed h‘mon-])ee‘l, aial season with salt and }H‘j)})er. 
Make a panada with the; remaining flour and tlu‘ stock (or milk), add it 
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witli 1 egg to the chopped moat, and, after beating well, proceed aa directed 
foi* 1 ‘isHoleH. Dry the strips of paste in a (^uick o\'en for five minutes, and 
pla(*(‘ them, with the ^a-avy, in a stew-pan. Add the chees(% salt, and a little 
mustard. Let the mixture just boil up and then simmer for half an hour. 
Di*aiii the paste. Dress it round a hot dish, pile the rissolettos in the centre^ 
and poui* the gravy over. 

Vinaigrette of Chicken {Chicken Salad ). — A cold chicken, cold boiled 
new potatoes, 4 oz. cold boiled tongue, 1 small beetroot, 8 hard-boiled eggs, 
1 tea-spoonful chopped parsley, 1 tea-spoonful chopped shallot, 3 table- 
spoonfuls salad oil, 2 table-spoonfuls plain (or flavoured) vinegar. 

Cut the chicken into small neat pieces, removing all skin, bone, and 
gristle. Cut the potatoes into quarters and the tongue into strippets. Place 
the«(i three ingredients in a salad-bowl or deep dish, and toss them with the 
oil, vinegar, salt, pepper, parsley, and shallot. Mix thoroughly, decorate with 
the eggs and l^eetroot, and cut into thin slices. 

Vinaigrette of Cold Beef (Cold Beef Salad ). — 1 lb. beef, 1 lb. new 
j)otatoes, 1 pint cooked haricot beans, 1 table -spoonful chopped parsley, 

1 salt-spoonful chopped onion, oil, vinegar, flavoured or plain. If the vinegar 
is unflavoui’ed, add a few chopped herbs, such as tarragon, chives, or clu^rvil. 

Cut the beef into neat dice. Boil the potatoes, and slice them. Add the 
parshy, onion, and haricot beans, and mix them thoroughly. Season with 
salt, pepper, and, if refjuired, a salt-spoonful of the herbs. Pour over the 
mixture 2 table-spoonfuls of vin(‘gar and 4 of oil, and mix all well together. 
Pile on a dish, and garnish with parsley, mustard, and ci*ess. 

VoI-au-VenL— 1 lb. rich putt* pastry, 1 lb. cold chicken, 2 cooked calf’s 
(or ox’s) sweet-breads, 1 tea-spoonful parsley, 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. potato flour, 

2 yolks of eggs, 1 gill cream, (a few cooked mushrooms or oj'sters if possible), 
\ pint milk. 

Do not roll out the ])astry for the last time till an hour before the \ol- 
au-vent is lusshsl for the table: then roll it carefully to the thicknes.s of 2 
inches. Make it round in shape, and with the aid of a large plain cutter, 
or saucer, mark out another round inside the first one, taking care that the 
cutter does not go deeper than a third of the thickness. Decorate th(‘ top, 
I)rush it over with ;)’olk of egg and water, lay it on a greased baking sheet, 
and place it in tht* oven. At the end of forty minutes it will havt‘ risen to 
at least twice its original size. After taking it out of the ovcm, slip a knife 
round the incision, cartl’ully separate the circular top, and, with a silver fork, 
remove the soft i)astt‘ l(‘ft in the middle of the mould. Fill with the follow- 
ing mixture, cov(‘r with the circular top, and serve while thoroughly hot. 

For the tilling cut the white part of the chicken and the sweet-breads 
into dice. Season with tin* ])arsley, salt, pepi)er (and mushrooms or oysters 
if they are used). JMt*lt th<‘ butter in a stew-pan and stir the flour smoothly 
in. Add the hot milk and stir it till it thicktais. Add the yolks of the 
eggs well beaten and the cr(*am. Stir till it is very hot without boiling. 
Mix in the meat, remove from the tire, and stir the mixture till the whole 
is amalgamated. 
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MEAT, POULTRY, AND GAME. 

Boeuf a la Mode Baf). — 4 Ihs. rawp of beef without bone, 

4 s]ic(‘.s fat bacon, juicr of 1 Jeiiion, 1 spr% thyiiu‘, J bay leiif, I onion, 1 oz. 
butter, 1 oz. floui-, 1 (jiiart stock, 2 carrots, ]() button oiiions, 1 bunch of 
sweet lierbs, 1 glass of claret. 

Trim and sha 2 )e the beef, lard it evenly, and jdace it in a basin with 
])epp(‘i*, salt, lemon -juice, bay leaf, thyme, the onion sliced, and the wine. 
Aftei- some hours, take it out, drain, and fry it in a stew-pan with the 
buttt‘i‘ till it is a good bi'owji colour. Slightly brown the button onions. 
Stir llu‘ flour in the buttcu* and heat till it browns, add the marinade (the 
mi\tur(‘ in which the beef was soaked), stock, and Imnch of h(‘rbs, let the 
mixture come to tli(‘ boil, and skijii it well. Slice tlu* carrots. Place the 
meat in the st(‘W- 2 )an, add to it th(‘ carrot and onions, and let it simmer 
gently foj- two hours. Dress it on a hot dish. Skim the gi'avy and pour 
it o\t‘r, and ai’rang(‘ the* carrot and onions in little heaps round. Serve 
vcjy I lot. 

BcBUf Napolitain {Kenjxdiion Stewfx/ Steak). — 3 lbs. shin (or thin imd 
of sirloin) of ])e(*f, 2 tabh^-sjioonfuls vinegar, 1 t{ible-Hi)oonful oil, 2 oz. 
buttei’ (or drijiping), 2 shallots, 1 onion, 1 carrot, 1 blade of celery (or a pinch 
of celery seed), J lb. macaroni, 1 clovt* of garlic, flour. 

Chit away all the superfluous gristle, and after rubbing the meat with 
th(‘ clov(‘ of garlic place it in a marinaile of vin(‘gar, oil, pe])])er, and salt, 
and h‘av(^ it for at least an hour. At th(‘ end of that time take out the 
meat, wipe it thoroughly dry, and cut it into n(‘at jneces about 21 inches 
long and 11 inch wide. Warm 11 oz. of clarifled diipinng or buttiu* in an 
enamelled iron stew-jian. As soon as it melts add th(‘ meat, and fry it for 
tiai ()]• twelve minutes. Add the shallots flnely minced, the onion peeled and 
slici‘<l, the carrot scraped and cut into thin stri 2 )s, the celciy chopjied, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Moisten with 1 pint of wat(n* (or wt^ak stock). 
Placi* the lid on the stew^-])an and let its contents simmer over a slow tire 
until the meat is thoroughly cooked and all tln^ vegetables are tender. 
rih‘ the meat uj) neatly on a hot dish. Pass all the vegetables through a 
hail* or \ery tine wire sieve, return th(‘m to the sauee-jjan, and thicki'ii with 
1 dessert-sjioonful of flour rubbed into a ball with tin' rest of tin* buttt'i*. 
Have* i-eady a soup-plateful of freshly-boiled hot macaroni and garnish the 
bet‘f wdth it. Make the sauce very hot, an<l pour it over and around the 
beef. S(‘!*v(* Immediately. 

Filet de Bceuf (FillrU of Cold Roaf^t Beef).—i lb. cooked beef (if 
jiossibh*, undercut of sirloin), 3 lai*ge onions, 1 egg, I oz. butter, 3 gills 
milk, mace, flour, bread-ciaimbs, frying fat. 

Cut the beef into neat fllhds about ] inch thick. Slice* the onions, 
jiarboil them in salted watei* till they are soft; drain, and choj) them 
\ery tine. ]\fix one table-sjioonful of flour smoothly into the butter, 
and stir into a short | pint milk. Add the onion, season with salt. 
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pepper, a little sugar, aiul a siiuill piece of mace, and stir tlie mixture till it 
boils. Let it simmer till it is quite soft, and then pulp it throu^di a si(‘V(‘. 
It sliouJd be of the consistency of a thick puree. Spread each fillet thickly 
with it and press them together in couples. Beat the oy;g, grate and sift 
some b}*ead*crumhs,' dij) each pair of fillets into the egg, and cover them well 
with the bread-ci’umbs. Fill a stew-pan with fat, and when it boils fry 
them in it a pale brown. Add one gill of milk to the reiiiaiiKh^r of the 
])ur(‘e. stir, and let it boil once: dress the fillets e// rourowe, and ])Our the 
sauc(‘ over them. Serve with fidinl croutons or fried parsley (tig. 208). 
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Minced Beef. — 1 lb. beef, 2 onions, 1 carrot, 2 cloves, 1 small bunch 
sweet herbs, 1 oz. butter, 1 salt-spoonful cho])ped lemon-])eel, 1 table-spoon- 
ful Worcester sauce, 1 table-spoonful Harvey sauce, 3 eggs, mashed ])otatoi‘s, 

1 oz. flour. 

t'^ut the beef from th(‘ boms and run it through the mincing-machine, or 
chop it as finely as possibl(‘. Break th(‘ bone into small pieces and put 
them into a stew-pan with th(‘ onions (each stuck with a clove), the carrot, 
.and mixed herbs. Add a (piart of water and a tea-spoonful of pepper, and 
l(‘t the mixture simmer gently until it is reduced to less than a pint, 
"'riiickim it with the flour and butter kneaded tog(‘ther. Put the beef into 
a st(^w-paii with the hmion-peel, a <lust of nutmeg, the Worcester ami 
Harvey sauces, and a pinch of salt. Add the sauce, and stir over the tire 
till it boils. Serve with poached eggs, and garnish with a border of mashed 
potatoes. 

Polish Beef. — 2 lbs. leg of beef, 2 oz. butter, 1 bunch of sweet herbs, 
1 bunch of pai’sley, \ lb. suet, 1 (‘gg, 12 pejipercorns, 1 blade of mace, breatl- 
crumbs, 1 onion stuck with 12 cloves. 

Cut th(‘ m(‘at into pii'ces and fry tlumi in the butter. Chop the suet, 
parsley, and onion, and make into forcemeat balls with the bread-crumbs, 
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e^g, herbs, salt, and pepper. Fry them a pale-brown. Season the meat 
with salt and pepper. Let them simmer in a little water in a ti^htl}- 
covered jar in the oven for six houi*s and add the force-balls an hour before 
her\ iiig. 

Galantine de Veau (Galantine of Ve(d),—l breast of veal, 3 hard- 
boiled e^gs, li lb. sausage meat, glaze, 1 oz. each of ham, tongue, and, if 
possible, muslii'ooms. 

Bone the ^(‘al cai-efully. Cut through the thick part horizontally fi'om 
th(‘ outside in sueli a maiiiKT that the upjMU* piece may b(‘ fol(I(‘d towards 
and over the thin flap, so as to niake the n hole of a uniform thickm^ss, 
FiatteJi it and ti'iiii the edges straight. Place a lawyer of sans.-igt* meat o\ ei- 
it. (Iiop tin* ham, tongue, mushrooiii.s, and t‘ggs into dice, and place lluan 
o\er the sausage meat. Boll tlie \eal tightly, iHginiiing at the thick (‘iid. 
then I’oll it in a clean, \\(‘t pudding-cloth, .sew th(‘ (‘dg(‘s to kee]) it tiian, and 
ti(‘ th(‘ (‘lids. PJa(*e it in a deep, larg<‘ .ste\\- 2 )an, half-full of weak stock or 
w’ater, at th(‘ si<le of th<‘ lire, and h‘t it siinnaa* gentl>' for about 40 niinut(‘s 
to th(‘ ])()und. When it is done. ])ress it betw’cH^n two dishc^s with heavy 
W(‘ights on tli(‘ top. When it is quite cold, reiiio\ t‘ th(‘ cloth and trim the 
edg(^s neatly. Brush it o\(‘r with glaze — which tlu* boni*s und siijiws 
remo\ed from the \eal wull hel]) to make* an<l decorate it jnvttily. 

Gig*0t d’Agfneau (L(y of Lamh ). — L(‘g of lamb, p(‘ck young green 
jH‘as, a f(‘W' slices of hacoji (or fat pork), flour. 

Wi 2 )e th(‘ lamb wdth a danij) cloth, dry, and dust it wdth Hour. Place 
the ])acon or fat j)oi*k in a stew-])an and fi*y it until the fat is nu‘lt(‘d; tlaui 
take aw’ay the rtanaiiaha* and lea\e tlu* cl(‘ar gr(*as(‘. Place the joint in 
a stew- 2 )an and bixnvn it all o\(‘r Add enougli w’ater nearly to co\ er it, 
and l(‘t it siniinei* gently for an hour and a half. Add tlie ]>eas and cook 
till they are t(*n(h‘r — about half an hour. Remove the joint to a hot dish, 
])lac(‘ the peas round, and dust a little flour over them. Take aw^ay all tlu* 
fat from the 2 )an, add a little hot stock and scrape awaij' all the bi’owui from 
the ])an into it, and pour it round the meat. Ser\e very hot. 

Roulade d'Agneau (Rolled Saddle of L(nub ). — Saddle of lamb, 3 eggs, 
sweet herbs, ] head of celery, \ lb. sm*t, I jn’nt stock, A lemon, bi’ead- 
crumbs, i lb. bacon, 1 table-spoonful flour. 

Bone the lamb. Chop the suet and lemon-peel and make into a force- 
meat with bread -ci’umbs, a few sweet herbs, jx*pj)er and salt, and an egg. 
Stuft the lamb, roll and bind it cl()S(*ly, and cover it with slices of the bacon. 
Braise very gently, with the cc‘lery and some herbs, in half of thc^ stock for 
three horn's. Let it g(*t cold in the li(|Uor. Remo^’e and cover it with egg 
and bread-crumbs, and brown slightly in the oven. Thicken the remaindei* 
of the stock wdth the flour, S( 2 ueeze in the lemon-juice, and pour round tlu* 
meat. 

Epigpammes of Breast of Mutton (Catlets of Stuffed Afa/h> 7 ^).— Breast 
of mutton, 4 onions, 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, 1 cooked potato, J pint milk, 
lemon-peel, 1 egg, hei'bs, bread-crumbs. 

Trim all superfluous fat off the meat and boil it till the bones will slij) 
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out. Chop i 11). of suet taken fion, the joint, «rate an e,j,;i,l .,f 

hrend-crmnUs, an<l mix, addin*; )i t<'n-s{Kjoniul of chopped fi, i\,s and a Ctiip 
of chopped lemon-peel. Make this into forcemeat with the heaten offir, salt 
and pepper, and spn-ad it o\er the im-at Fold the latter over, put it 
iK-tween two disln-s, and press with weight'.. When it is peidVctly cold, cut 
it into neat pi.-ces. P<-el au<l slice the onions, put them into a stew- 2 )an 
with the hutt(‘r, a little nutmeg, pci.per and .salt, and let them simmer 
gently till they are nearly dissohed. Cook them thoroughly, hut do not 
iillow them to take colour. Adfl the flour, 2)ot!ito, iind milk. Replae*- tl.e 
.sauc(-j)a)i o\er the fire and stir for twenty Jiiinufes. I'uJj) the .sauce 
(hroii”h )i luiir .sie\e. Fut it in the .sauee-j)an, aildin*; a little milk, if 
nece.s.sary, find stew the cutlets in it for one houi‘. Dress them d* )\\ 11 ii <lish 
and ])our tlie sauci* ovt*!*. 

Gigrot k la Soudan {Lrrj (tf Mutton trifh Forcentmt Bath) — Small 
lco‘ of mutton, 1 t(‘a-cupful cr(‘am, 1 tea-cujiful Cluiblis, of 2 Ituiions, 

12 oystc'vs, 1 2 oz. smd, 2 oz. hmid-erumlis, 1 tt'a-spoonful cliopped 

luu’hs, 1 (lt‘ss(‘rt-spoonfnl rliofijicd parsky, 1 salt-spoonful chopped k*mon- 
pccl, Hour, fryhio’ fat. 

Make a forc(‘m(‘at of the ehop]H‘d smd, parslt'N, herbs, lemon-peel, and 
the yolk of th(‘ sliajM^ it into little lialls and fry them a ])al(‘ e‘()l(len- 
hrown in hot fat. Wipe tlu' mutton with a clean cloth, dust it with Hour, 
])epper and salt, and roast it Indore ii clear lire, hasting with tht* crtvim, 
(.liahlis, lemon-juie(‘, and liipior from the oyst(‘rs. Half an liour Indore it is 
done put Die forcemeat balls in the drippin(>-])an. Place tin* joint on a very 
hot dish, and dress tlu‘ oysttTs and forc(‘m(‘at halls round it. Strain away 
all the fat from the graNy, add h tea-eupful of boiling w a tiu*, pul it in a 
clean sauce-pan and stir till it nearly boils. Serve part of it in a sauce- 
boat. 

Gigrot a rimperatpice (Leg of Mottoif trit/t Anchor l(s). — L(‘g of 
mutton, 3 anchovi(\s, garlic, 1 glass of port. 

Rub the wim* into the mutton: make small incisions, put a tiny 
clove of garlic in each, and hang the joint for ten days. Roast it. and, ten 
minutes before removing it from the spit, pound the anchovies, poui* off' the 
fat from the gravy, and liastc with tlic gravy remaining in the pan and the 
pounded ancho\y. Add, if necessary, \ ti‘a-cui)ful of sUx*k and pour it 
round the meat. 

Mutton Cutlets a la Royale {MutUnf Cnf/rts 'irith Onion Saner ), — 
3 lbs. of the middle of the neck of mutton, S large onions, potatoes, 
I table-spoonful cream, bread-crumbs, hulttu*, dripping. 

Divide the mutton into euthds. Cnt off* all tht‘ little flat hones; place 
them in a stew-pan with cold water and ust‘ as mutton broth with some 
('xtra onion and root vegetables. Trim and scrape the end bone till it is 
(juite clean. Save the bits of fat for dri])])ing or kitchen puddings. Dust 
the cutk^ts lightly with white pepper, and res(u*vt^ them on a plate till they 
are iKunled. Peel tlit‘ onions and place them in I pint of tlu' mutton broth, 
let them simmer gently till done, and tlien pass through a sieve. Mix this 
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pulp with ti*e})le tlie quantity of Iiot, freshly -boiled mealy potatoes, add to 
it a small grate of nutmeg, a dust of white pepper, and a little salt, a piece 
of butter of the size of a walnut, and the cream, and beat lightly with a 
fork. In the meantime, fiy the cutlets in thi' usual manner. Melt a little 
cJaritied dripping in a saucer in the oven. Dip e^ich cutlet into it (or, if 
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])]ef(‘rred, into (‘gg) and then into fine bread-crumbs, and fry them. Make 
the ])otato mixtun* hot in a small sauet‘-])an, adding, if necessary, a little 
inor(‘ broth, pile it lightly and neatly in an entree dish, arrange the cutlets 
around it, and si*rv(‘ immediat(‘ly (fig. 2()4). 

Mouton a la Duchesse (>S7/o/fA/ee of Jlhffton and Baled).- 

Shoulder of mutton, 2 doz. o;\ sttTs, 4 oz bread-crumbs, 2 oz. butter, 1 lemon, 
1 bunch parsley, 2 eggs, 

I3om‘ the shoiihhu’ and fill tin* cavity with a forctuiieat made as follows: 
— dio]) the ])arsl(‘y, mix it vitli the butter, bread-crum])s, grated rind and 
iuic(‘ of the l(‘mon, th(‘ oystei’s, eggs, pe])p(‘r and salt, and insert. Sew the 
o])ening u]). 13ake the meat on a stand in a tin dish foi* one hour and a 
half, basting it veil and tui'iiing once. Serve with the gravy left in the pan 
aft(‘r the fat is ])ourcd off. 

Carp6 d’Ag-neau k la Bohkme {Leg of Land) in Leg of lamb, 

1 small cupful slic(‘d root vegetaldes, | oz. gelatine, \ pint tomato sauce, 
1 ])int shelled peas, 1 ti'uffle, 2 plover eggs (or oli\es), 1 table- spoonful 
i*(‘d-currant Jelly, stock. 

R(‘movt‘ the thin skin from tlu* fat, shorten the ribs, and saw off any 
pieces of bone fi*om the thick end of the joint. Pare and trim it nicely, put 
it in a saute-jmn with the vegetables, a few spoonfuls of stock, pep])er and 
salt, and braise in the oveai for one hour or more ticcording to the size of 
tlu* joint. Remove it to a cool jdace. Add a little mon* stock to the 
veg(*tables in tlu* saute-pan, reduce it to half, skim off all tlu* fat, and sti*ain 
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through a Mc\e. Arid sutficioiit gelatine to make it set ,is an aspic. \\ l„ „ 
it is nearly set put a thin gl.izc o\er the meat, and make with the remaimh-r 
6 aspic timlialles, with the addition of the peas. Place a shallow, oval, well- 
moulded layer of cooked rice on a dish, lay the meat on it, and aker mixing 
the jelly with the tomato sauce, jxjw it o\e)-. Chop the remainder of the 
aspic and place it in little heaps, alternately with the timpales of pi as, 
round the dish. Decorati’ two silvei attelettes with olives or aiiv other 
decoration and stick them into each side of the .joint at the top of the neck. 
Servi' cold (tig 2().)) 

Fillets of Pork, with Soubise (op Celery) Sauce.— 2 Ihs. of the loin of 
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pork, ] pint sonliisc saner (or tlire(‘ lu'juls of (*(*leiy), 1 oz butter 1 dessnrt- 
spooufiil flour, 2 tabl(‘-spooiifuls cTetiin (or 1 yolk ol lt‘inoii-juice. 

Cut th(‘ fillets from a loin of pork, aiifl put tliem in a saute-pan with 
the butter, pepper, salt, ami some lemon-juice, turning’ them o\ er till they 
tir(‘ sufficiently cooked and of a ^uotl colour. Ser\(‘ on a bed of soubise 
sauce, or on a pui*ee of celery ma<le as follows: — Boil the celt*rv in salt and 
’water; when it is doius drain it and pulp it through a hair sieve. Melt a 
piece of butter in a saute-pan, mix smoothly with it a little flour, and then 
the celery pulp, and stir the mixture w’ell over the tire. Add pepper and 
salt and a little cream. 

Fillets of Pork a la Beurre Noire (Fillets of Ptni' ^cifh Parsley Saucf). 
—2 lbs. pork, cooked or raw', \ pint vinegar, 2 shallots, 1 sprig thyme, 1 bay 
leaf, 1 sprig parsley, 4 cloves, 10 w'hole peppers, 1 oz. fl(mr, V pint stock, 
2 oz. butter, bread-crumbs. 

Dip the flllets in half the butter imdted. Coxer them w'ith bread- 
crumbs, pepper and sidt, and grill them at a tierce fire. Serxe in a lH)at 
or on the dish itself with a sauce made as folloxvs: — Put the \iiiegar into a 
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sauce- pan with the shallot tinely ininci**!, a "^pi’i^’ thyme, hay leal, parsley, 
cloves, and whole pep])ers. Let this l)oil till it is reduced one-hall, tlien 
add I pint ol‘ stock. Melt in a sauce-iian a piece of butteiMnix a little 
flour with it, and then ad<l the reduei*<l liquor, strained, htir the sauce till 
it boils, addine the parsle}" finely minced, and salt it required. 

Gras-Double au Fromag*e {Tripe ). — 1 lb. tripe, a clove of garlic, 
1 bunch parsley, thyme, 1 bay leaf, 4 huge onions, I lb. Parmesan che(‘se, 
A pint good gravy (or tomato sauce). 

Wash the tripe thoroughly st‘veral times, scrape it with a knife, cut it 
into strips 2 inches broad, and boil it for six hours with the parsley, thynu‘, 
bay leaf, garlic, onioiis, p(‘p])er and salt. Take the tripe out and strain it. 
Ltiy it in a tire-proof dish with alternate thick layers of Parmesan cheese, 
and pour (ner it some good meat gravy mixed with tomato sauce and 
plenty of seasoning. Lake in a hot oven and serve. 

Tripe Boiled. — 1 lb. tripe, I (]uart milk, 4 good onions, h oz. butter, 
flour, 1 lump sugar. 

Pi’(q)a]*e and clean the tripe well, and boil it gently for at least six hours 
in I pint of milk with a little salt. (This milk can afterwards be used in 
making a souj).) Boil the onions till thej" are tender, chop them ^inelJ^ and 
stir them, with 1 d(‘ssert-s])oonful of flour, into a pint of milk till it 1x)ils. 
Add a litth‘ salt, the butter, I)ep 2 ier, and a good lunij') of sugar, let tlie 
mixture boil gently foi* one hour, and beat it very smooth. Take out the 
trijK‘ when it is sufficiently cooked and drain it well, ke(‘ping it very hot. 
Serve with the onion siiuce i^oured over it. 

B6cassines sur Canapes {Snipe on Toafif).—A brace of snipe, 1 oz. 
fresh j)ork, 1 dess(‘rt-s])oonful cho])})ed jmrsley, a few savoury herbs, and 
chives chopped and mi\«^d. 

Itemove the intestines, choj) them finely with the fi*esh pork, make into 
a farce with the herbs, parsley, ])e])])er, and salt, and stuff the birds. Roast 
and ser^'^^ them on croutons of bread, (larnish with water-cress and fried 
bread-crumbs. Ser\e \vith clear gravy in a sauce-lx)at. 

Capon a la Casserole {Lnrded Capon ). — 1 large capon, 8 slices of fat 
bacon (minced), 8 hard-boiled eggs, \ terrim^ of j)ate-de-foie-gi*as, 2 oz. 
minced bacon, 1 yolk of egg, tarragon, parsley, white sauce. 

Lard the breast of the capon. Chop the foie-gi*as and eggs, and make 
inh) a forcemeat with tlie minced bacon, a tea-s])oonfu] of ])arsley. a ])incli 
of tai’j'agon, the yolk of egg, pep])er and salt. Stuff the bird and sttnv it 
in a closely-eovei’(*d sauce-pan. Serve with a rich white sauce, flavoui*ed 
with oysters, mushrooms, or Parmesan cheese. 

Capon Fare! {Shtfrd Ciipon). — 1 larg(‘ fowl, 2 doz. oystei*s, 2 eggs, 
i ])int cream (or milk), 2 oz. bread-crumbs, 2 oz. butter, 1 dessert-spoonful 
parsley, i l(‘mon. 

Crate the rind of the lemon, chop the parsley, and make them into a 
forcemeat with the bread-crumbs, butter, and doz. oysters, pepper and 
salt. Stuff the fowl and boil it for two hours in a jai' of water placed in a 
sauce-pan of boiling water. Beat the yolks of the eggs into the cream. 
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add tlic remaining oysters, and warm without boiling. Pour over the fowl, 
and S(‘i-ve. 

Dinde en Chipolata (-Koasf Turhy Garnished ), — A small turkey, 

1 eupfiil each of carrots, turnips, ch(‘stnuts, mushrooms, and j^ieces of bacon, 
S small sausages, 1 pint good brown sauce. 

Roast the turkey. Cut the vegetables into neat dice, or shape them 
with a veg(‘table cutter into small balls a little larger than peas, and boil 
them, with the bacon cut into small dice, until they are binder. Boil and 
skin the chestnuts. Place the turkej^ on a hot dish and dress alternately 
little heaps of the vegetables and chestnuts, with a sausage laid betwi^eii 
(^ach, I’ound the dish. Pour the sauce round and sei*ve. 

Faisans Farcis (i?oa.s‘/ Pheasant t^tuffed ). — A brace of pli(‘asants, 1 oz. 
butter, 1 dessert-spoonful thick cream, 1 large tcriine of pate-de-foie-gras. 

J)ip a cloth in boiling water, wring it dry and wipe the insides of the 
])heasants ^Jorfcctly ch^an. Pound the livers in a mortar with the buttei*, a 
lib(‘i'a] dust of spiced 2 )ep])er, and a litth^ salt. When the mixture is of the 
consistency of paste add the cream and the 2 )ate-de-foit‘*gras, taking (*are 
that it is entirt‘ly free; from the covering of fat. Mix thoroughly well 
tog(‘ther and sluil th(‘ birds. Roast them in the usual mannei*, and when 
tiny are done, dish them on largt* croutons of bread. Serve with clear 
gravy hand(‘d se])arately. 

Gibier k I’Allemag’ne (Raast Grouse ). — A brace of grouse, 4 slices of 
fat bacon, 2 slices of lightly- buttered toast, butter. 

(\)ver the breasts of the birds with the bacon, wrajj them in thin 
buttered paper, and roast them in front of a brisk fire for thirty minutes, 
but after tli(‘ first twenty minutes remove the paper and bacon. Baste well 
with butter the whole of the time. Just before the last ten minutes of 
roasting, jiom* away the greasi‘ from the place in it the slices of 

toast, so that the dripjangs may fall ujxai them. Serv e the birds on the 
toast upon a hot dish. Plu^asaiits, pa!'ti*idg(‘s, and other birds which are not 
too full navourt‘d, can ])e cooked in the same way. 

Hussar Pie. — A cooked fowl, 2 or 3 oz. Naphvs macaroni, 2 oz. Parmesan 
cheese, short pastry, cream (or milk). 

Break the macaroni into small huigths, and boil it in salted water till it 
is cook(Hl. (Irease a pi(‘-dish, jmt into it some of the macaroni and then 
thin slices of the cooked fowl, over which scatter grated Parmesan cheese, 
mixed with cayennt‘ and salt. Continue these layers till the dish is full. 
Pour in suffici(‘nt cream to moisten the whole, cover with short pastiN and 
bake for an hoiu* and a half. 

Indian Duckling’s.— A coui>le of <luck]ings, 1 lb. rump steak, 1 onion, 

2 clov(vs of garlic, 3 oz. salt butter, 1 table-spoonful curry-powder, 12 cloves. 

Stuff* the ducklings with a mixture made as follows: — Mince the steak, 
(hit up the onions and garlic very small, and fry them a nice brown in the 
butter. Add the curry-powder and cloves bruised small in a mortar, fiy 
foi- a minute, and then add the meat. Fry with this mixture for fifteen 
minutes, taking care it does not burn. After filling the birds with it jiut 
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them into the oven, sprinkle them lightly with cuny-powder, and baste 
them well. They will require three-quarters of an hour to cook. Dish 
neatly, strain the gravy i-ound them, and put slices of lemon along the 
breast of each. Garnish with water-cress. 

Pheasant k la Marengo.— Cut the pheasant up into neat small joints. 
Put 1 gill of salad oil in a pan on the tire, and when it is hot put in the 
pieces of pheasant and frj’ them for nl>out eight minutes until the\- are 
lightly browned. Drain off all the oil and pour into the pan 1. pint of 



Fig 2(»r» — riieasant a la Nfaiengo 


brown sauce, acldino' two shallots anti two tomatoes sliced, and a tew 
button mushrooms. Cover tlie jian and let tlie contents simmer gently 
for an hour and a half. Arrange the pieces of plieasaiit on a hut disli 
strain tlie sauce o\er tliem, and garnish with alternate little heaps of 
mushrooms and slices of lemon. The sauce may need a little Lemco oi* 
Bovril, and is sometimes served separately in a gravy-1 loat. Rashers of 
bacon rolled and grilled are a good accompaniment to this dish, as the 
fl(‘sh of the pheasant is always a little dry even wh(‘n the bird is 
young. 

This fact is not lost siglit of hy good cooks. When roasting pheasants 
they always take care to baste them well with butter, dripping, margarine, 
or lard, and it is an excellent plan to lay a couple of rashers of fat bacon 
on the breast of each bird pinning them down with small, well-pointed 
skewers. This should be done when the breasts begin to brown, and the 
bacon should be removed in time to let the browning process finish satis- 
factorily. 

Roast Partridg^es* — A brace of partridges, 2 slices of fat bacon, water- 
cress, oil, vinegar, pepper, fried bread-crumbs, gravy, bread sauce. 

Pluck and truss the birds, barding each over the breast with the slices 
of fat bacon, and roast for twelve or fifteen minutes, being very careful to 
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keep the birds well basted during the cooking. If this is omitted and the 
birds are allowed to dry, no subsequent trouble can remedy the neglect. 
Serve garnished with water-cress, well washed, picked, and seasoned with 
oil, vinegar, pepper and salt. Serve fried bread-crumbs on a plate, with 
gravy and bread sauce in tureens, but never put any gravy or sauce on 
the dish with the birds. 


VEGETABLES. 

Artichauts a ITmperatrice {StuffM Artichohes). — 6 or 8 artichoke 
bottoms, I buiieli swet^t herbs, pcj)perc()rns, 1 oz. beex suet, 4 oz. cooked 
wliite iiK^at (or game), 2 eggs, 1 small onion, parsley, 2 slices cooked ham 
(or tongue), 1 mushroom (or truffle), lemon, milk, flour, frying fat. 

Trim and wash the artichokes: place them in a stew-pan with suftiei<‘nt 
wat(‘r to cover them, and add the sliced onion, lierbs, 8 slices of h‘mon, the 
suet chopped, salt, her])s, a few pepp(‘reoriis. Cook the artichokes till they 
are ten(l(*r, drain and put them on a si(‘\e to cool. Mince the meat flnely 
with tht‘ mushroom oi* truffle, and put it, with a tea-spoonful of flour and 
enough milk to moistt'ii tlit‘ mixture, l>ep]>er and salt, in a ste\\-pan, and 
stir it over the fire till thoroughly hot. A<ld to it tin* yolks of the eggs, 
and continue stirring till it thickens, but do not allow it to boil. Fill tlie 
artichoke bottoms uitli the mixture, shape tlami neatly, and wlnai they 
are quite cold, egg -and -breadcrumb them twice, and fry them a golden- 
})rown in hot fat. Dress them on a dish garnished with fried parsley. 

Asparagus k la Campagne {i^tnved — 12 asparagus heads, 

12 button mushrooms, 4 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, 1 tea-cupful cream (or 
2 tea-cupfuls rich milk), 1 tea-spoonful Lemco, 1 dessert-spoonful Worcester 
sauce, toast. 

Melt the butter in a stew-pan till it begins to colour: then mix in gently 
the cream, Lemco, four table-spoonfuls of boiling water, and the Worcester 
sauce. Add th(‘ mushrooms and the asparagus heads: cover closely and 
let them simmer very g<‘ntly for about half an hour. Ser\e very hot, 
garnished with sippets of thin dry toast. 

Scrambled Eggs with Asparagus. — 5 eggs, 2 oz. butter, l pint 
asparagus heads, 1 table-spoonful cream, 2 oz. butter. 

Boil the asparagus lieads in salted water till they an^ tender. Drain 
and put them in a stew-pan with half the butter, and saute them over the 
tire for five minutes. Br('ak the eggs in a basin, season with a little salt, 
pepper, and a gi-ate of nutmeg, and beat them well together with the cream. 
Warm them in a separate stew-pan, with the remaining ounce of butter, and 
after stirring a little while* ovei* the tire, add the asparagus and stir again 
till the eggs begin to thicken. Dish up at once, and serve garnished with 
parsley. Cooked })eas or sliced cucumber can l)e used instead of asparagus. 

Vol au Vent of Asparagus. — 15 asparagus heads, \ pint cream, I table- 
spoonful chopped ham, 6 small light pastry \o\ au N ciit cases, 1 yolk of egg. 

Vol. Ill 35 
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Boil tlie asparagus \erv carefully in saltud water: drain and cut the 
tender part into small pit'ces. Make a custiii'd wdth the cream and tlie 
yolk of the Add the asparagus, sprinkle with salt and pepj)er, and 

stir the mixture in a sauce-pan o\er the tire till it is tliorou^hly hot, hut 
•without allowing it to boil. Keep the cases hot in the o^ eii and till tla'in 
with the cream mixture. Garnish wdth parsley and ser\e at once. 

French Beans Seasoned. lb. beans, l small onion, 2 oz. butter, 

1 lemon 

Boil the beans till the}^ are tender, and drain them. Slic(‘ the onion, 
and fry it browui in the butter. Add the bi‘ans, season with pepper and 
salt, and s(|ueezc o\ er the lemon-juice. Warm the wdiole through. 

Betterave k la Petite Maison (Beef -wot Cuhtord ). — 2 beet-roots, 

2 laige onions, 2 oz. buttei*, 2 table-spoonfuls \inegar, \ pint milk, ] lb 
potatoes, sugar, flour. 

Boil the ])(‘et-roots and cut them into thin slices. Slice the onions and 
fi;\ th(‘m white in th(‘ butter. Stir a table-spoonful of flour into the milk, 
and add two tabh'-spoonfuls of sugai’, with salt, pepper, and the vinegar. 



Ketteiavc a la Petit< Maibon 


Boil for five minutes, stirring all the while. Add tlu‘ slices of beet-root, 
and stew^ for half an hour. Serve with a border of mashed potatoes stuck 
round wdth little pieces of parsley (tig. 267). 

Petites Cremes de Betterave (Beet-root (7rcaw.s).— 1 or 2 cooked beet- 
roots, 1 gill milk, 1^ oz. butter, 1 table-spoonful cream, 2 oz. flour, 2 eggs, 
1 table-spoonful grated cheese, parsley. 

Cut the beet-root into slices an inch thick, shape them eipially wdth a 
cutter, and with a slightly small<‘i- cutter stamp out the inside of each, 
lea\ing a case ^ inch thick, which place on a round of fried bi*ead. 
Melt the butter in a stew^-pan and stir in the flour till it forms a smooth 
paste. Add the milk, and stir over the fire for five minutes after it boils. 
Take it from the fire, and wiieii it has cooled slightly add the yolks of the 
eggs, cream, grated cheese, salt, and pepper. Chop a large table-spoonful of 
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th(‘ beet-root, stir it in, and add tla* wliites of the eygs whiskeci to a still* 
IVotli. Fill the eases, place them with croutons of bread on a ))aking-sheet, 
and bake in a brisk ONen for ten or twelve minutes. Dress them in a 
folded serviette and garnish with a few sprigs of parsley. 

Bhugias Ve(j(>table>^). — 1 carrot, 1 tui'iiip, 1 cupful peas, 1 small 

onion, 1 tea-spoonful curry paste, Nepaul p(‘pper, a pinch of cayenne pepper, 
n tal)le- spoonful line flour, frying oil (or dripping), 2 eggs, 1 dessert- 
spoonful garlic, \ ine‘gar. 

Chit the turni]) and cai'rot into sniall dice, and mince the onion very 
line. Beat thi‘ (‘ggs in a basin, and stir tlu* curry paste smoothly into 
th(‘m. Add the onion, cut V(‘getabh*s, peas, a tea-spoonful of X(‘j)aul pepper, 
ca 3 "<‘niie, garlic, \ijicgai*, flour, and salt. Mix this batter well till it is 
faii-ly thick. Ha\(‘ a saut(‘-j)an tilled with l>oiling fat. Drop the batter 
by spoonfuls into it, ami fry it slowl}^ a pale golden-brown. 

Cabbage a la Creme (Cahhtujr in White Smiee). — 1 Savoy cabbage, 
2 tabl(‘-s 2 )oonfuls milk (or cr(‘ani), 1 oz. buttci-, flour, sugar, nutni(‘g. 

Cook the white h(‘art of the cabbage till it is tendm*, drain it thoroughly, 
and put it l)ack into tlie sauce- 2 )an with tli(‘ milk, Initttu*, a tea-spoonful of 
flour, a salt-s])oonful of sugar, salt, 2 )e 2 )]MO*, and three grates of nutmeg. 
Set it to stew at the side of the lire till all the ingredients are thoroughly 
amalgamat(‘d. S(‘r\e liot. 

Carottes a la Portugaise ((htnvffi iritk Toimtfo Satice ), — 1 lb. young 
French carrots, table-s 2 ) 0 ()nfuls salad oil, 1 clovi^ of garlic, pint brown 
V(‘getabh‘ sauces 4 larg(^ tomatoes, savoury croutons. 

Scra2)e tlH‘ carrots. Warm tht‘ oil in a ste\v-2>an, notch and ])lact^ the 
garlic in it with a little salt, ami wdnai it boils add tin* carrots. Fry thtan 
for about t(‘n or tift(‘en minutes, shaking the ])an gently every now' and 
th(*n to prevent thtur burning. Di’ain ofl* the oil. Make a brow’ii sauce 
(see “Sauces”), using W'ater instead of stock, and add the 2^^"^^? 
tomatoes. Strain it, and add it to the carrots. Draw^ the imn to the side 
of the fire, cov(*r tightly, and let its contents simmer till they are (piite 
cooked. Then dish. Allow’ the sauce to boil U2i sharjdy in order that it 
may be reduct‘d to the 2 >i'<>lX‘r consistency, 2 >our it over and around the 
carrots, and serve w ith sa\ oury croutons fried in oil. 

Carottes a la Campagne {Stewed Carnes). — Carrots, 1 table-spoonful 
cho2)23(‘d 2 ^arsley, 1 oz. buttei’, 2 table-spoonfuls ci-eam (or milk), flour, sugar. 

Boil the carrots till they are nearly teiidtu*; drain, and cut them into 
slices, and 2^nt tlimn in a st(‘W-pan wdth the butter, civam, a sprinkle of 
flour, and a luiii]) of sugar, salt and pepper. Set them to stew at the side 
of the tiro till they are (juite tender. S 2 irinkle in the parsley ten minutes 
before serving, and dress high in a hot dish. 

Beignets de C61eri (Fried Celenj). — 4 heads of celery, grated Parmesan 
cheese (or (Jruyere oi’ Cheshire), batter, frying fat. 

Cut the sticks of celery into lengths of about an inch and a half, and 
let them simmer gently in salted water till they are tender. Take them out 
jind drain till they are (juitc dry. Dip each piece into some light frying 
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1 latter, and frv a in fat >\ iilrh (*o\ er.s thi'in. 1ak<* 

them out (jiiickU, drain caret ull\ . j>o\\ dta* tliieklN witl^ i^’ratiMl c]u‘t*si‘, and 
.serve j)iled lii^h on a <loyley or de.ssert-papta-. 

C61eFi a la Milanaise {Fr'uti Cihr}/ and ritrntiMm (7n'<sO. — 1> ^^ood 

lieads of celery, 1 pint ell-llavonred stock. I ]>int milk. 2 oz. lailtei-, 

1 tal)le-.spoonful Hour, \ blade of mace, 1 eu^;, l»rea<l-cniml)s, 2 <»z rai inrsan 
cheese, j)arsley, lanl. 

Wa.sli the ct‘lt‘ry vtay thoroughly, ti‘im it ntsatly, and cut all the ln‘ad.s 
of the same leniith. Uoil them in watia* for t(‘!» or t^\el^e minutes, <jrain 
and wi])e tluan thoroughly, and hraisc thoiii in tin* stock till the\ ai*o tmdor. 
Wht'ii tluy are sutticiently cookt‘<l, removi* them from the sauci‘-j>an and 
drain them on a liaiv sie\e. Placi* tlaan on a jilatr and sjilit each head into 
two juvces. Make a ^^hite sauce with I oz. butter, tlm Hoiii-, maco, and 
milk, and let it reduce till it is \ cry thick. St ason itli .salt and j>ep]>ei-. 
Mask the celery with this sauce ami set it asid<‘ till it is (piite cold. I'lnai 
eo'^-and-breadcrumb it in the usual manner, finally ])oui*ino over each half 
a little claritied blitter. Fry in boiling* hird, <lrain carefully, dust thicklx' 
with the Parmesan chee.se, and disli up on a noatli folde<l napkin, (larni.sli 
with parsley, and serve immediately. 

Cornettes aux Legumes {Vei/efahle (omris ). — 12 large mushrooms, 

0 eggs, 1 gill tomato sauce, j'^astry. 

Mince the mushrooms finely, and ccK)k them in good, rich tomato sauce 
till they are tender and the sauce is pretty thick. Add 4 whites and 6 
yolks of eggs (or more in proportion), and stir the mixture carefully over 
the fire till set. Do not over-cook it or the eggs will cur<lle. Roll out 
thinly some good pufi or sliort pastry, ami cut it into rounds or strips. 
Wrap them round some cornet moulds, binding them with white of t^gg, 
and bake. Slip them off the moulds, and fill them at once with tlie puree. 

Karl Ste. Claire {Vvgciahle ('a rnj). Jiotatoes, 1 small vegetable 
marrow, 1 carrot, 1 turnip, I pint peas, I jnnt French lu^ans, 1 ])int stock, 

2 table -sj)()onfuls curry-powder, 1 tabl(‘- spoonful floui*, lA tabh‘-sj)oonful 
vinegar, i t(*a-spoonful sugar, rice. 

Prepare the Ncgetaldes ami cut th(*m into dice. Melt the butter and stir 
them into it, but do not let them brown. Mix the Hour and cui‘ry-j)owder 
in the stock, and stii- the mixtui-e o\m the fire till it thickens. Add the 
vegetables, with sugar, vinegar, and .salt, and hd them simmer in tlie gra\y 
till tender. Serve with a wall of boil<‘d rice. 

Mushrooms on Papillotto (il/?(s7/room.s an tV/yes). — 1 lb. mushrooms, 

1 oz. butter, 1 tea-spoonful cbojiped onion, 1 tt*a-.spoonful cboj)pt‘d ])arsl(*y. 

Cut the mushrooms in pieces and mix with salt. Place them in little 
squares of folded pajjer, turn over the edg(*s, and fold tliem doubh*. Broil 
over a vslow fire, and S(‘rve in tlu* jiaper s(juar(*s. 

Poas a rindionno {Dev died Deas). — li pint pt ais, 1 table-s]>oonful 
cream, 4 chillies, Nepaul ]X‘pper, I banana. 

Boil the peas till tli(‘y are tender. Skin ami ehoj) tlie banana and mix 
it into the cr(*am, with a pinch of sugar and a \ery little* .salt ami pep}>er. 
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(^li<)]) tlir eliillirs an<l toss tluaii wiili ili<* pras. Plan* thiaii on a hot <lisli, 
aial stii* ill lli(‘ cn^-ini. Sprinklt* lilMa-ally \\itli N(*paul p<*pper. 

Curried Potatoes. — 1 Ih. potatoes, 2 lar^e onions, 1 small apple, 1 small 
carrot, I oz. bacon, 1 ta])l(‘-s})oont*ul curry- iiowdcr, 2 oz. liuttcr, lemon-juice, 
rice, 1 (lessert-s]K)oiiful Hour, J pint milk. 

Cut the potatoes into pi(‘ces about I inch thick. Chop finely the onions, 
(Nirrot, bacon, an<l apjik*. Melt tin* butter in a stew-pan, and fry all these 
in^re(li(‘nts till tlu'y are tender. A<ld by decrees the curry-powder and the 
Hour, and after stirring well tog<‘ther for five minutes, the milk (gradually), 
some salt, sugar, and lastly a t(‘a-spoonful of Imiion-juici^. Stir the mixture 
till it is smooth and thick, add the potatoes, and let them simmer very 
g(‘ntly for a good hour. Take tluan out and dress them on a dish. Strain 
the gravy ainl pour it over. 

Wash the rice tborouglily in s(‘Veral waters, throw it into boiling salted 
water, and boil it gently till it is tender. Drain it well and shake till it is 
<lry. Serve separately on a hot <lish. 

Pommes a la Cpdme (Pofdtot'x in Cm me). — 1 lb. potatoes, 2 oz. butter, 
1 gill cream, 1 table-spoonful chopped parsley. 

Boil and slice the potatoes. Stir the butter and flour together over the 
fire till they form a paste. Add the parsley, cream, pepper, salt, and finally 
the potatoes. Warm the mixture without lx)iling. 

Pommes k la Julienne (Potato Chi))8). — Potatoes, frying fat. 

Peel some potatoes, slice and cut them into thin shreds. Have ready 
plenty of boiling fat. Put a small quantity of the potatoes in a frying- 
basket, and fry them, a few at a time, till they are crisp. While cooking, 
they should be shaken in the basket to keep them separate. Dress them on 
a folded serviette, and serve at once. 

Pommes d'Espagne (Fried Potatoes), — Potatoes, 4 oz. fresh butter, 
1 tea-spoonful chopped parsley. 

Cut the potatoes into slices. Throw them into cold salted water and 
let them come to the boil. Take them out, di’ain and dry thoroughly on a 
cloth. Let the butter (all but a small piece) boil in a stew-pan, and then 
fry the potatoes in it a pale-brown. Let them drain a moment and dress 
them on a hot dish. Sprinkle with a little salt and the parsley, and add 
the small piece of fresh butter. 

Pommes Hollandaisos (Potato-and-ham Shape). — 2 lbs. new potatoes, 
\ lb. liam, tomatoes, tomato sauce, 2 oz. buttei*. 

Boil the potatoes, drain and let them cool. After removing the skins, 
cut them into tliin slices. Heat the Initter and saute them in it. Cut the 
ham into dice and broil over a quick fire. Butter a charlotte mould, line it 
with a couple of layers of potatoes, add a layer of tlie ham and one of the 
tomatoes sliced, and season with pe])por and salt. Fill the mould in this 
way, finishing with a layer of potatoes. Bake in a fair oven for about lialf 
an hour, and turn the mould out on a hot dish. Sei've with the tomato sauce. 

Pommes ste. Val6rie (Potato Balls). — 12 large floury potatoes, 2 oz. butter, 
4 eggs, 1 dessert-spoonful chopped parsley, 1 table-spoonful cream, frying fat. 
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Bake or boil the potatoes pr(‘ss them throiinh n ])()tato-maslier, ami mix 
tliem with tlie buttiT and e^ov, a littit‘ salt and i)arsley. Sliajn^ witli W(db 
ih)nr(‘d hands into litth‘ balls lightly, and loss them into jd^'iity of li(»t fat 
in a frvin^^-pan. S(‘rve veiy hot. Sn^ar can be snbstitnt(‘d for th(‘ salt, 
but t}u‘ pai'slev must tluai be omitt(‘d. Til this ease tiavour witli a littU^ 
lemon-pe(d (or Vanilla), and mix with a few siK)onfuls of eream. This mak(‘s 
a pretty sweet. If the disli is pre])ared as savoury, spi-inkle uith eoralliiie 
pepj)er: if as a sweet, with \anilla or lemon suoar. In tdlher ease s«‘r\e 
\ery hot. 

Pommes Souffles a la Suisse {Frin! s o(M>d-sized mealy 

potatoes, I ])int milk, 1 dess(‘rt-spooiifiil ehopp<‘d parsley, frying* fat. 

Pour the milk into a stom‘ jar, eover it well, sc-t it in a eool ])laee. 
and leave it for tw’o or thr(‘e <lays. It should then be thick and sli^litly 
sour, wdth the er(*am on top. Stir it well and s<‘ason w ith salt ami pep]>er. 
thit tbc potatoes into slices j inch thi(*k, put tlaan into plenty ot tat not 
(juite at boiling ])oint. Lift them out and let them eool a little. Ltd tht‘ 
fat boil. Plunge tht iii in and move the basket a)K)ut in the fat till they 
are cooked. Tlie ])otatoe.s should be ]>ufi(‘d and lioht. Put tluan in a \eiy 
hot dish. Heat the thick milk, ixmr it oxer and sprinkh‘ with tlu‘ parsley. 

Potatoes a la Virg*inie (J^otaiors in Cmmi S(ni(r ). — I lb. potatoes, 
1 cupful en‘am (oi* milk), 1 oz. butter, 1 tabh‘-spoonful choj)ped parslex , 

1 dess(‘rt-spoonful flour. 

P(‘t‘l the potatoes, slice tluan thinly, and soak tla'in in cold water for 
half an hour. Put thcaii into a stew-pan, eovt^r wdth hot salted w'ater, and 
let them stew till they are tender. Drain away the xxater, add the cream, 
and boil for five miiiut(‘s, stiri*in»’ continually. Add the laittei* rolled to a 
ball, Avith the flour, a little salt, i>epj)er, and the parshy. Let the mixture 
boil up, stirring gently. Dress the potatoes on a hot dish. 

Rissolettes de Pommes (Faiaio if7sso/c.s).— Potatoes, 1 egg, 1 oz. 
butter, frying fat. 

Mash some freshly-boiled potatoes wdth the wdiitc of the egg, butter, 
pepper, and salt till the mixture is (juite light. When it is cold shape it on 
a flour-board into little balls. Roll them in bread-crumbs and the j'olk of 
the egg well beaten, and fry in a large (juantity of Ixaling fat till they are 
a good golden-browm. Serve immediately on a hot dish. 

Sweet-potatoes. — 2 lbs. sw eet-potatoes, 1 oz. butter, i pint milk, 1 egg, 
(cream if at hand), bread-crumbs. 

Slice the potatoes and lay them in a dish wdth the butter cut small. 
Sprinkle with salt and popper, and pour sufficient milk over to cover them 
— rather less than J pint. Moisten a cupful of bread-crumbs in the rest of 
the milk; beat the egg, mix it with them, and pour the mixture over tlu* 
potatoes. Bake them in a moderate oven till they are thoroughly cookt»d. 
Spinach a la Cr^mo (Sinncfch with Creaiity — Spinach, 1 oz. buttei*, 

2 oz. cream, nutmeg, sugar. 

Pick the sj)inaeh carefully, WTish it in half a doziui waiters, and drain 
upon a sieve. Boil it in a little salted water, and cook till it is tender. Pass 
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it thron^rli a huir sit‘\'e, and put it into a sauce-pan with the butter, a little 
pepp(T, salt, and nutmeg, and a spoonful of sugar. Stir it carefully till it is 
(juitc* hot, ad<l the cream, and make it again very hot. Pile it up in the 
centre of a dish, garnished with fried croutons. 

Tomatoes k la Diable {Devilled Tomatoes ). — 4 ripe firm tomatoes, 
\ small tea-spoonful chopped parsley, 1 table-spoonful salad oil, 1 egg, 
1 lemon, hour, frying fat. 

Cut each tomato across into three slices. Place them into a deep dish 
with the oil, part of the parsley, pepper, and s^ilt, and the juice of the lemon, 
and let them steep for an hour. Prej)ai‘e a batter by mixing the flour very 
smoothly in a little tepid water. Pleat into it the oil, a pinch of salt, and 
the yolk of the egg well beaten. Let the batter stand from 1 to 12 hours. 
Whip the white of th(‘ egg to a stifl* froth, and mix it lightly into the batter. 
PIav(‘ ready plenty of lioiliiig fat. Lay the slices of tomato in the batter, 
tak(‘ them out with a skewer or fork, drop them into the boiling fat, and 
fry a pah‘-golden colour. Dress on a serviette, and sprinkle with the rest 
of th(‘ parsl(‘y and some cay(‘nne. 

Tomato Fritters. — (> tomatoes, 1 tea-spoonful soda, frying fat, flour. 

Scald and peel the tomatoes and chop them line. Put them into a 
bowl with salt, pepper, A tea-spoonful soda, and enough flour to make them 
into a rather thin batter. Fry them in boiling fat and serve at once. 

Navettes au Gratin {Turnip and Grated (titeese). — 12 young turnips, 
1 large onion, 1 gill salad oil, 2 cloves of garlic, bread-crumbs, 1 larg(‘ table- 
spoonful grated cheese. 

Peel th(‘ turnips, and with a vegetable cutter shape them either into the 
form of small new kidney potatoes or of large olives. Boil them in a little 
salted water with the onion stuck with a clove, and a little salt and pepper. 


As soon as they are cooked, take them out, drain them well, and saute them 
in the salad oil wiU^^^^le salt, pepper, and the garlic finely minced. 
Arrange dish, spread thickly with stale bread- 

’ ’ e them in a quick oven imtil they 

quickly as possible. 




3 oz. stale sponge-cake, 3 oz. 


macaroons, 3 oz. plain biscuit (or biscuit powder), 3 oz. chocolate, 4 oz. 
castor sugar, ^ oz. ground cinnamon, 1 oz. grated orange and lemon -peel 


mixed, raspbeny jam, 3 eggs, milk, wine sauce. 


Mix the^dry ingredients together and stir the eggs into them. Add 
sufficient boiling milk to make the mixture to a paste that can be rolled on 
a board, and spread it with the jam. Roll it up and fold it in a large buttered 
paper, excluding the air as much as possible. Place it on a flat dish in the 
oven on a raised stand, and bake it for two hours. Remove the paper very 


carefully, and serve with a wine sauce. 
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Bread-and-butter Souffl6.— 2 slicis ol* bivad-nncMmtter (each shcmt 
I inch thick aiul i) iiiclios s(|iiaro after tlic cru‘^t has bc(*n removed), 4 good- 
sized apples, juice of 1 lemon, I pint milk, 6 table-spoonfuls castor sugac^ 
1 and the whites of 2 e^gs. 

Peel, core, and (piarter tlie apples. Stew them with four table-spoonfuls 
of the su^ar, the lemon-juice, and four table-spoonfuls of water till they 
tender, and then beat them to a pulp. Arrange one slice of the bread-and- 
Imttei- at the bottom of a i)ie-dish, spread the pulp evt^ily over it, and cover 
it with the other slice. Separate the yolk from tlu‘ wliite of the egg, and 
beat it up with the milk. AVhisk the three whites to a tinn froth witli the 
remaining sugar, stir quickly into the milk, and pour over the contents 
of the dish. Place it at once in a good oven and bake for lialf an liour. 
Serve as soon as it is taken from the oviai. 

Brown Pudding*. — } lb. bread, \ lb. currants (or sultanas), I lb. suet, 
^ lb. moist sugar, 2 eggs, 1 gill milk, 2 table-spooni uK ale, swet*t sauce (or 
sifted sugar). 

Chop the suet and grate the bread. ]\Iix both with the sugar, cun-ants, 
and a j)inch of salt, and add the eggs well beattai, thi‘ ah*, .ind ratlii*!- lt*ss 
than a gill of milk. Putter a basin or mould, ])our in tht* mi\tu]-t‘ eo\ei it 
closely with buttered paper and a sauct*r ami l(*t it steam in boiling watt*r 
for nearly four hours. Serve wdth siftt‘d sugar or sw(*t‘t sauce. 

Cassava Pudding*. — 2 fresh cassa\as (or 8 oz. tai>ioc*a), 1 C(K‘oa-nut, 

1 11). Demerara sugai*, 8 oz. butter, 2 oz. fr(*sh lard I lb cui’rants, J tea- 
s])oonful black pepp(‘r, 1 pinch powdeU‘<l spice. \ ])int milk, (2 table-s])Oon- 
fuls cooking sherry if (h‘siied), 1 tabh ‘-spoonful Hour. 1 oz. castor sugar. 

(Irate the cassavas, or pound tin* taj)ioca. in the lattei* case moisten w ith 
a little milk to a soft mass. Remove the coeoa-nut from tho sliell and skin, 
grate, and add it to the cassiivas. Ad<l the Demerara sugar, 2 oz of butter, 
lard, currants, pepj)ei-, and spict*, and mix w-cll togetln*!-. Put tin* mixture 
in a greased tin and bake in a inodt*rately hot ov(*n foi* thr(*e-(|uart(‘rs of an 
hour. Prepare a sauce wdth the remaijiing butter, the castoi- sugar, the milk, 
Hour, and sherry. Turn the ])udding on a silver disli, jK)ur the sauce over, 
and serve. Whipped cream can Im* used instead of the sauce. 

Cold Lemon Pudding*. — 2 lemons, 2 oranges, 2 oz. sugar, 4 sponge-cakes, 

2 oz. almonds, custard (or cream). 

S(]ueeze out the juice of the lemons and the oranges, and add to it half a 
pint of cold water, sweetened with the sugar. Soak the sponge-cakes in the 
li(|Uor. When they are moist all through stick them with blanched almonds 
and cut tli(*iii in (juarters. Cover with thick custard or whipped cream. 

Eve s Pudding. — 1 small Ixjwl of bread-crumbs, 1 lemon, 1 cupful of 
choj)ped apj)les, 8 eggs, 1 small tea-spoonful cinnamon, 1 tea-spoonful soda, 
I grated nutmeg, 1 cuj)ful butter, 1 cupful sugar. 

Clioj) the peel of half the lemon and mix the juice, bread-crumbs, apples, 
beaten <*ggs, and cinnamon W(*ll together -with half a tea-cupful of water. 
Mix the soda in a litth* water and add it last of all. Place the mixture in a 
buttered mould covered wdth paj)er, and steam it in boiling water for three 
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with a little milk, strain, and add a iniit of milk and the remainder of the 
su^ar. Mix in the brown caramel, add the whites of the e^^s whipjanl 
to a stiff* froth, and 2 >our it into a well-buttered mould. Put the mould 
in a bain-marie with hot water, and steam it over a ^enth‘ tire for 
half an hour, taking* care that the wat<‘r does not boil. Turn it out and 
serve. 

Poudingf h. la Nesselrode {Sp<n)<ie-r<fke Pudding ). — 6 sponge-cakes, 
2 oz. ratafias, 2 oz. sultanas, 1 wine-^lass sheri*y (or rum), 2 oz. sweet 
almonds, 2 <‘y^s, i pint milk, 3 oz. su^ar. 

Make a custard of tlu* e^os, milk, and su^ar, and let it get cold. Break 
the cakt‘s ami i*alatias. Stick a buttered mould with the sultanas, place the 
broken cakes in it, and 2 )our tlu* wine over tlu^m. Pound the almomls, 
sprinkle tlumi over, and till u]> with i)art of th(‘ eustard. Plunge the mould 
into boiling wat(*r, and steam for an hour. Servt* with the remaining 
custard warni(‘d. 

Pouding* Breton (Bmfd-<(ud-lnfff('r Pu(lf^l^i^J).— ^] pint new milk, 
1 dessert -s])Oonful ])owd(‘r(Ml sugar, sultanas, gratt‘d lemon-])eeI, 2 eggs, 
1 oz, butter. 

Heat one ])int of milk without letting it boil. Cut soim^ slic(‘s of lavad- 
and-butter, fill a dish with them, stn‘M ing a few sultanas betwetai. and j)our 
the milk ov(‘i*. Cover and hd it cool. Beat the eggs with tlu* sugar and 
the rest of th<‘ milk, and stir it into the slices of )»r(^ad. Bak(^ in a cool 
oven for about two hoiu’s. 

Pouding* de Noel (Plaiu-jxu/d! ug). — I lb. suet, \ lb. currants, J lb. 
I’aisins, 4 tabl(‘-sj)oonfuls br( ‘ad -crumbs, 3 table-spoonfuls flour, 5 oz. nu)ist 
sugar, 3 eggs, 3 oz. finely-shivd eandi(‘d citi’on, i nutmeg grat(‘d, 1 table- 
spoonful brandy, and as little milk as will mix it nicely. 

Mix the d?*y ingi*e(li(‘nts W(dl together. Add the beaten eggs, bi-andy, 
and milk, heat for two minutes, and put into covered ])udding tins. Boil 
steadily for eight hours, and s(‘rve with a good sauce. 

Pouding* de Bananes {Havftuo Pmhlinfi). — 1 lb. bananas, 6 oz. tine 
bn^ad -crumbs, 4 oz. castor sugar, 4 oz. tinely-cho2;2)ed beef suet, 2 (*ggs, 

1 pint milk, sweet sauce (or c]'(^am). 

Cut the dried bananas into small pieces, mix them with th(‘ bread- 
crumbs, suet, eggs, sugar, and milk, and beat with a woodem spoon foi* ten 
minutes. Boil in a mould or ])asin for four hours, and serve witli tin* sweet 
sauce, or with cream whii)ped to a stiff froth. 

Priscilla Pudding*. — 0 ap})les cored and p(‘el(Ml, 2 oz. sugar, lemon-i)e(‘l, 

2 eggs, bread-crum])s, cream ((U* white ymdding sauce). 

Stew the ajjples with a piece of lemon-] x ‘el, a little water and sugai*, 
till reduced to a jmlp. Mix with it a piece of butter, and let it stand till 
cold. Beat the (‘ggs and mix them with the apple pulp and an e(|ual 
(juantity of grated bread. Sprinkle a buttered uamld veiy thickly with 
bread-crumbs, till with the apple mixture*, and add a layer of crumbs. 
Bake in a slow oven and turn out carefully. Serve with cream sauce 
or white sauce. 
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Summer Pudding-. — Slices of crumb of bread (no crust), stewed fruit, 
sugar, i pint custard (or ei’c^aiii). 

Butter a plain charlotte mouhl, line it with neat slices of bread, and till 
it up with any kind of stewed fruit, such as currants, raspberries, plums, 
plums and apph‘s, or apples and blackberries. Lay a piece of crumb of 
l)read on the top, cutting it Uj fit exactly, and leave the mould in a cool 
place till th(‘ n(‘xt day. Then turn it out, and serve with custard f)r cream 
poured over it. Choose juicy, well-coloured fruit. 


SWEETS. 

Almond Tartlets. — I lb floui*, 41 ozs. butter, 1 egg, 2 yolks of (‘ggs, 
mild almonds, 4! ozs. sugar, ] oz. corn-flour, 2 tabl(‘-sp()onfuls jam. 

Pr(‘pir(‘ a short crust ^^ith the Hour, I lb. of butter, 1 yolk of egg and a 
tea-s]K)()nful of ciistor sugar, using a ft^w droj)s of water (a* milk vith the 
yolk of one egg to mix the paste. Roll it out about ] inch thick. Line 
about eight tartlet tins with the paste, which should bt^ ])rick(‘d ^\ ith a fork 
to pr(‘vent blistering in baking. Mi\ the corn-flour with the egg and tht‘ 
remaining yolk, add tlu* nanaining sugar, and work it in with tin* ground 
almonds, nutm(‘g, and I'canaining butter. Spi‘ead each mould of pastry 
with about A tea-spoonful of strawberry or ras])berry jam. Fill them wdth 
the mixture and bakt* a golden-brown in a iiKMlerate oven. 

Ben Jean (Cards (md ITAc//). — 1 (juart of milk, rennet. 

H(‘at tht‘ milk to tlu‘ saim* temperaturt* as wdien drawm from the cow' 
(0<S F.), and put it into the dish in which it is to be served. Stir in about 
a dessert -spoonful of prepared rennet. The dish must not be moved until 
it is j)laced on the tabl<‘, and th(*n v (*ry carefully, otherwise the cui*d w ill 
break. A table-spoonful of brandy can be added, and a little sugar and 
nutmeg jmw dered ovt*r the to]), but not until a few' minutes before it is ser\ e<l. 

Berlin Cream. — 2 lbs. chestnuts, cn'am, pow'dered chocolate. 

Boil and roast the chestnuts and nunove all the skin and j)ith. Crate a 
pound of th(*ni very finely and beat them up w'itb sufficient cream to make 
the mixture stiff* and rocky. Sprinkle plentifullj' wdth powdered chocolate. 

Beurr6 de F6e (J\l<fcar<)Oihs and Cream). — I lb. butter, ] lb. castor 
sugar, 2 ozs. chopp'd almonds, 4 yolks of eggs hard boiled, 1 table-s])oonful 
each of brandy and white wdne, macanx^ns, dried cherries. 

Soak the macaroons in half of thi' w'ine and brandy. Beat all the dr\ 
ingredients separately till they are (piite smooth, mix them wdth the 
mainder of the brandy and wdne, beat to a cream. Pile it on the maca- 
roons and decorate wdth the drii'd cherrit'S. 

Cocoa-nut Pie. — 3 eggs, 5 tabh'-spoonfuls sugar, 1 tea-cupful grated 
cocoa-nut, I lb. puff paste, 2 tt*a-cupfuls milk, flour. 

Beat thoroughly tog(dlu‘r the yolks of the eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls of 
sugar, and 1 table-spoonful of flour, add the milk and half the grated cocoa- 
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nut, and pour into a flat, s(juai*e tin lined with pie-crust. Bake in a 
mode rate oven. Beat tlie wliites of the eggs to a stitf froth, add i*est of 
sugar and of cocoa-nut. Wlien the pie is done, spread this over it. Return 
to oven till of a delicate-brown. Turn it out of tin and serve cold. 

Cornettes d’Andalousie {('reum Cornets ). — J lb. rich pufi-paste, J pint 
cream, white of 1 (‘gg, sugar, vanilla. 

Cut the paste into strips about 1 inch wi<le and wind them round cornet 
moulfls, moistening the parts that overlap with white of egg to make them 
adhert*. Bake tlumi in a <[uick oven. Sliji them off tin* moulds and till 
with stitfly-whipped er(‘am, sweedened, and flavoured with vanilla. 

Cornettes Boulevards a la Cr6me Jmnhlc ^), — 6 triangular 

jumbles, I pint ei-t‘am, 1 small ])aeket of red jelly. 

Pi(‘pare th(‘ j<‘lly as dir<‘eted on the packet, and leave it to set. Whip 
tlie ereaii) stiffly. Kill eaeli jumble half witli jelly and tlien half with cr(‘am. 

Creme d'AbricotS (riynvVo/ ('man) -1 tin of 2 )reserve<l apricots, 2 ozs. 
sugai*, 7 sheets of Knaieli g(‘Iatine, 1 2>Hit cnvim. 

Turn tin* contents of tlie tin of a 2 H*ieots into a sauee- 2 >an, add 2 ozs. of 
sugar, let t]i(*m boil for ] lioui*, and ])ass them thi'ough a tammy. Dissolve 
tlie gelatine in a litth* milk. Whip the cream to a froth. Mix the dissolved 
g(‘latin(‘ ^^itll tin* a 2 n*icot 2 >Hlp work it (juiekly into the cream, pour the 
mixture into a mould, and 2 >Ht in a cold 2 >htce to set. When it is wanted, 
<li]) the mould into hot Mater for a moment, and turn it out. 

Creme de Melon (jl/c/oa f Verna).— l moderate-sized melon, I lb. castor 
sugar, ] oz. leaf gelatine, I pint Mdii 2 ) 2 )ed cream, crystalliz(‘<l fruit. 

Slice th(‘ melon, i*emoving rind and s(‘eds. Reduce it and the castor 
sugai' to a marmalade, and rub it through a sieve. Add the gelatine ami 
stir till it is dissohed. Removt* it from the fire, and vdieii cool mix the 
cream in liglitly and let it set. (larnish M’ith crystallized fiaiit. 

Creme de Bananes (Bunava Cmt'iit), — 8 bananas, 3 table-S 2 )oonfuls castor 
sugar, vanilla (or other esseiiet*), 2 yolks of eggs, I 2^1^^^ er(*am, i pint milk. 

Pare the bananas and cut them into half-inch circles, place* them in a 
glass dish, and strew 1 table-s 2 Joonful of sugar over them. Make a thick 
custaixl with the milk and yolks of eggs, sweeten it wdth the rest of sugar, and 
flavour with the essence. When it is baivly v arm, pour it over the bananas. 
Wliip the cream to a stiff froth, and pile in irr(*gnlar heaj)s over the custard. 

Creme Renvers6e (Ch<'4nut Shiqw). — 10 lumps of sugar, yolks of 
8 (*ggs, 2 whites of eggs. I lb. chestnuts, 1 pint cream, 1 pint milk. 

Boil the sugar with ] pint of w’^ater until the syru2) becomes a deep- 
broMui colour. Warm a small basin, 2 >onr the syrup into it, and keep 
turning the basin until the inside is completely coated. Mix the yolks of 
tli(‘ eggs gi*adually wdth the milk; whip the whites and stir them in gently. 
T’ou]- the mixture into the coated basin, lay a piece of paper on the top, and 
set it in a sanc(*-pan partly filled with cold M^ater. Put on the cover, and 
boil gently by the side of the tire for 1 hour. Remove the sauce-pan, and 
M’ht 11 the M’at(‘r is (juite cold take out the mould and tum out the pudding 
caref ullj^ Serve with chestnut sauce. Sec “ Sauces 
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Croquettes de Riz a la Vanille of Rice with Vanilla).— 

8 ozs, butter, 3 ozs. rice, pint milk, 8 ozs. powdered sugar, 5 yolks of 
eggs, bread-crumbs, raspberry jam (or cream). 

Wash the rice tlioroughly and >)oil it in the milk till it is tender. Mix 
in well the butter and sugar and the l)eaten yolks of 4 eggs, and set th(‘ 
mixture on the tire to thicken without allowing it to boil. Flavour with 
vanilla and let it get cold. Shape it into little balls of the form and size of 
tui'keys’ eggs. Roll them in egg, cover them with bread-crumbs, and fry 
them in plenty of boiling fat till they are a pale-brown. Split them on one 
side, open them a litth*, and till the opening with jam or stiffly-whipped 
cream. Pile them in a dish and serve either hot (n* cohl. 

Dames d’Honneur {Mai(U of Hovoar). — 1 pint curd, 4 eggs, 8 spoonfuls 
of cream (or a little butter), | nutmeg, | lb. currants, a little lemon-pt'el, 
I 11). sugar, (‘ssenc(* of lemon (or essence of ratatia, or brandy). For the 
(an*d 1 (|uai‘t water, 2 eggs, 1 quart new milk, 2 spoonfuls of lemon-juice 
or good vim‘gfn*, or, bettei-, a piece of rennet the size* of lialf-a-erown. 

Ploil th(‘ watt‘r in a stew-i)an. Beat the eggs with tht‘ milk, add them 
to the water with lt‘mon-juic(‘ or reiimd, and when the curd rises lay it on 
a sieve to drain. Beat 1 pint of curd with 4 eggs, th(‘ cream, nutmeg grated, 
currants, sugar, and tlavoui'ing. Mix well togtdhei’, an<l bake in 2 >atty-pans 
lined with good juift-paste 15 to 20 minuttss. 

Eclairs de Creme (Oreaoi-calrs). — 2 ozs. sugar, 2 ozs. butler, 4 ozs. 
flour, 8 eggs, vanilla essence, 1 gill tJiick cream, milk, angelica (or cocliint‘al). 

Place I } 3 int of w^atcr in a stew-jmn, with the sugar and butbu*. Bring 
it gently to the boil, and then mix in very gi-adually the flour, j)reNiously 
dried and sifted. Let it cook very slowdy, stirring the whole time, for 
10 minutes, or until the paste is of such lirmn(*ss that it can be made into 
soft balls. Remove the stew^-pan from the tire and add one by one the 
three eggs (kecqnng back a little), mixing each \’ery thoroughly before 
adding tlu* next. Add a few dro})s of \anilla essemce. Place the balls in a 
moderate oven, first brushing them ov(‘r w ith a litth* beaten egg and milk, 
and bake them a very light faAvn colour. The eclairs should rise rapidly, 
and when cooked should be quite hollow' inside. Make a small hole in the 
centre of each an<l fill it with sw^eeten(‘d cream ])Oured in through a funnel. 
Decorate them wdth pow^dered cochineal or little strips of angelica. 

Gateau des Fruits {Fruit -cakes ). — 1 lb. strawdu'rries (or other fruit), 

?; lb. sugar, 4 sj^onge-cakes, 1 egg, ?. ])int milk, lemon, wine (or rum). 

Stew the straw' berri(‘s with the sugar till they are (^uite soft. (When 
other fruit is used, remove the skins, and if there are any stones, crack a 
few and add the kernels to the fruit.) Have ready a ])lain mould and 
three-ejuarters fill it wnth alternate layers of fruit and slices of sponge-cake. 
Pour any remaining juice of tlie fruit on tlu‘ to}), S})rinkh‘ w ell wdth sherry 
or rum, cover wdth a plate, and leave it to soak for half an hom\ Then fill 
the mould wnth a custard made wdth the yolk of the egg and the milk, 
flavoured with the rind of half the lemon. Place it in a v(*ry nioderat€' 
oven for 15 to 20 minutes. Garnish the top with the white of the egg 
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wliisked to a firm frotli. Set it in the oven to brown a little. Divss it 
with a frill and .stand it on a dish. Serve either hot or C()1<1. 

Gel6e d’Afrique {Oramje Jelly).— \ 1b. Tan^aH-ine oranges, 1 glas.s of 
red liqueur, I ^^ngar, Ituiion Juice, 4 oz. gelatine, | j)int cri'aiii. 

Peel the oranges, caivfully removing all the white part, and .stew ^^ith 
the sugar, 1 ])int water, and 2 table-si)oonfuls of lemon -juice, for about 
<S minut(‘.s. l)is.solv(‘ the gelatine and add the li(jueur. Strain the puree, 
and })our into a mould with the gelatine. W hen set, dip the mould in 
warm w'ater bt‘foi*e turning out the shape. (Jarnish wdth w’hipped cream. 

Petites Cremes d' Ananas {Tl ae-apple Creams). — 1 .small tin of pine- 
apple, 1 oz. l(‘af gelatine, 3 egg.s, 1 pint milk, 1 oz. sugar, a (i(/. .sponge-cake. 

Heat the ])ine-a])ple in its own syrup till it is soft enough to be 
rubbed through a sieve. Make a custard wdth the eggs, sugar, and milk. 
Strain it, and di.s.s()Ive the gelatine in it, stirring till it is nearly cold. 
Mix it into the punk* of j)ine-apple, and pour it into w^ell-oiled little moulds, 
and put them in a cool place to .set. Meanw hile cut rounds of .sponge-cake 
and turn out a little of the pine-apple cream on each. 

Salade des Fruits (Espagrnole) {Fndt ^alad).—\^ oranges, I cocoa- 
nut, ] l>ottle orange jelly, 1 liqueur-glass brandy (or liqueur), 1 pint 
^ti’awberry .syrup, castor sugar. 

Peel the oranges and free them from pith, skin, and pips. Arrange 
them in a ghiss di.sh, grate the cocoa-nut over them, sprinkle with castor 
sugar, and decorate them with square blocks of the orange jelly. Pour over 
the whole the straw^berry syrup and the brandy or lifiueur. 

Savarin au Rhum {Bum 'Trifle ). — (i ozs. castor sugar, 3 eggs, 1 table- 
sj)()onful cream, 1 lai*ge des.sert -spoonful baking-pow^der, J lb. fresh butter, 
] lb. fiour, 1 li(iueur-glassful of rum, chopped almonds, lemon-peel, milk, 
crystallized fruit. 

Mix the baking-pow’der wu’th the cream, and put it in a bowl wdth the 
yolks of the eggs, 2 ozs. castor sugar, the fresh butter, flour, and a tiny 
pinch of .soda. Mix it into a .smooth paste with .some good new^ milk. 
Butt(*r a savarin mould, dust it with some of the chopped almonds and 
tinely-grated lemon-i)e(‘l, and pour into it the cake mixture. It should be 
alK)ut three-(iuarter.s full. Put the mixture in a w^arm place to rise. When 
it is very light, bake it for 20 minutes in ratlier a (juick oven. Make a 
syrup wdth the rest of the sugar and 1 pint of w^ater, boil till it is reduced 
to one-half, add the rum, and pour it over the (*ake. Sprinkle the latter 
with chopped almonds, and garni.sh wdth cry.stallized fiTiit. 

Savarin d’Abricots {Aj)ricot Trifle). — A (kZ. spongc-cake, 1 tin apricots, 
1 gill of cream, preserved cherries, angelica. 

thit out the centre of a wide sponge-cake about 2 or 3 inches high, 
leaving a W'all about 1 inch thick. Pec*! the api’icots and .stew in their 
.syrup, wdth a few^ lumps of sugar, till they are tender. Then j)ile them in 
the cake. Reduce the .syrup till thick, and 2 )our it oxer th(‘n). Whip the 
cream and pile over the fruit. Decorate cake with cherries and angelica. 
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ICES- 

There is nothing novel in the idea of home-made ices, as there are so 
many inexpensive freezing machines now on the market. Nor does ice- 
making present any special difficulty. The ice is broken by means of a 



Fig. 269.— Aineiicnii Tre “Needle". 


needle (fig. 269) into small pieces. Mix it with half its weight of bay- 
salt, and put sufficient into the freezer to fill the outer part. The custard 
or cream is carefully placed in the inner compartment, on which the lid 
must fit very closely. Directions an* issued with the freezers. It is well 
to take of}* the lid occasionally and scrajK* from the sides into the general 
mass any cream already frozen, otherwise it will be rough. Continue to do 



Fig. 270.— MarshalVs Freezer. 

A, Crossbar holding si-iupers, r n, Stops holding crossbar rigid, c, Pan revolved round scrapers. 
1), Pivot on AUiich pan is placed. E, Icc and freezing mixture 


this until it is thick all through. Stir all the mixture together, close the 
lid, and leave it in the ice till it is needed. 

Glace k la Dauphine {Iced Cream), — Cream, vanilla. 

Bring some thick fresh cream to the boil, and add sugar to taste, and 
vanilla or other flavouring. Allow it to get (juite cold, and then whip it 
up thoroughly; let it drain slowly; place it in a mould in a large vessel 
filled with ice and salt. Pick it from the sides to avoid lumps. When 
it is set, turn it out and serve. Care must be taken to serve it before 
it begins to melt and yet not too hard frozen. Only experience can teach 
the exact time that should be allowed to elapse between taking ices from 
the cave and serving them. Much, of course, depends upon the tempera- 
ture of the room in which the operation is conducted. 
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Glace k la Vanille (Vanilla Ice). — h pint cream, I lb. castor sugar, 
an inch of vanilla, 6 yolks of eggs, 1 oz. isinglass. 

Beat the cream in an earthen pot over the fire, adding the sugar and 
vanilla. Take it off, cover it, and set it in a cool place. When it is quite 

cold, stir in the yolks of the eggs with 
a wooden S 2 X)on, strain, and rewarni 
until it thickens without boiling. After 
it is cool, add the isinglass dissohed 
in a little warm water, pour into a 
mould, and freeze. 

Glace k la Francaise (Fmu h Icry 

— () ozs. chocolate, 1 pint cream, 1] yolks 
of new-laid eggs, ] lb. sugar. 

Diss()l\t‘ the chocolate* 
water on a .slow 
cream, the yolks 
sugar, and freeze 



Fik. 271 —Kt'Dt s “ W lute Mountain” Ice- 
cream I'lee/ei 

A, (*opped wheel levolvin^f Pan, « c, .Sciapers. 
I», Wheel woikinji in cogged tiiclt iindei lid ie\ol\ 
ing bcatei k. 


in a little 
fire, mix it with tla 
of the t*ggs, and tin 
as directed. 

Boudingr a la Cafe Glac6 (Co fee 

I re PxuUVnaj ). — 2 ozs. freshly-roasted 
coffee, 1 pint milk, 6 yolks of eggs, 11 gill civain, (i ozs. loaf-.sugar. 

Pound the coffee roughly in a mortar. Boil it wdtli tlu* milk and sugar, 
and leave it to get cold. Strain tin* Ihfuid into tin* wxdl- beaten yolks of 
the eggs in a double sauee-pan, an<l .stir it on tlie fire till it thickens. Win*!) 
it is quite cold, w’ork into it the cream wdiijqied intt) a froth. Fre(‘ze the 
mixture, fill a plain mould wdtli it, and lay it in ice till the time of scTving. 

Strawberry, or Raspberry, Ice.— 1 Jb. fruit 0 ozs. sugar, I pint cream. 
Rub the fruit through a sieve and mix it with tlie sugar. Whip the cream, 
stir it well into the fruit, and fr(‘eze it in a can. Should fresh strawberries 
be unattainable, use I pint of jam rubbed through a sieve and coloured 


with cochineal, 
ices. 


Custard, allowed to cool, can be used instead of cream h r 


SWEETS FOR A CHILDREN S PARTY. 

Apple Cream. — 2 large ajiples, 2 ozs. fine castor sugar, 2 whites of new- 
laid eggs, pow"der(*d cochineal, sponge-cake. 

Bake the apples. When they are (juite cold add the sugar and the wdntes 
of the eggs, and beat until they are a very stiff froth; this will take about 
1 liour. Pile the froth high on a dish, and strew’' with powdered coclum‘al, 
or colour half of the mixture witli cochineal e.sseiice. Mould it into o\al 
shap(*s wdth largt* s]) 0 ()ns, and place them in alternate colours j*ound a si)onge 
or any other caki*. 

Celestial Jelly. — 1 tabl(*t of red jelly (or one bottle of jelly), 1 small 
cupful of fresh (or i^reserved) fruit, 2 leaves of 2 )ure gold-leaf. 

Dissolve the jelly, pour a very little into a jelly-mould, and, when it is a 
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little set, stick the bottom with the fruit When the remainder is only just 
liquid pour it by degrees into the mould, dropping in the rest of the fruit 
and the gold-leaf in flakes. When taking it out dip it for a few seconds in 
hot water, dry the mould and turn the jelly out. 

Chocolate Cake. — ^ lb. butter, 2 ozs. powdered vanilla chocolate, 4 ozs. 
castor sugar, 4 eggs, 4 ozs. sifted flour, 1 small jar clotted cream, 1 small jar 
plain cream, 1 pot apricot jam, crystallized fruits. 

Butter and paper a plain round mould and sprinkle it well inside with 
e(iual parts of sugar and flour. Beat the rest of the butter to a cream. 
Work in the chocolate and the castor sugar, and continue working for 10 
minutes. Mix in alternately eggs and flour very gradually, and beat for 
12 to 15 minutes. Pour the mixture into the tin and bake for J hour. 
When it is perfectly cold slice it horizontally, spread all but the top 
slice with equal parts of sieved apricot jam and very thick or clotted 
cream, and fit the slices together. Serve garnished with whipped cream 
and crystallized apricots. 

Compote de Fruit Glac6 {Compote of Iced Fruit ). — i lb. black grapes, 
i lb. white grapes, 1 sweet orange, 4 bananas, 2 apples, 2 pears, h tin 
apricots, i pint cream, liqueur (or vanilla essence and brandy), dried fruits. 

Skin the grapes and remove the seeds. Peel and slice the orange, and 
after removing all pith and pips, add the apples, pears, and bananas thinly 
sliced, and the halves of the apricots carefully peeled. Whip the cream 
flavoured with the liqueurs (or with a few drops of vanilla essence and a 
little brandy), and pile it over the fruits. Sot the dish on ice in a cold 
place till it is required. Di’ied cherries, strips of angelica, and grated almond 
should be strewn over the cream. 

Creme a la C^lestine {Banana Cream ). — 8 peeled bananas, \ j)int 
cream, leaf gelatine, i bottle lemon jelly, 2 ozs. sugar. 

Dissolve the jelly and coat a plain mould thickly with it while it is 
barely li(piid. Cut 2 bananas in slices and line the mould. Mash the 
other bananas with the sugar and a little lemon-juice and the cream. Add 
leaf gelatine in the proportion of | oz. to a pint of the puree and stir in a 
stew-pan over the tire till it is melted. When the cream is quite cold till 
the mould with it. 

Creme Mont4e {Macaroons and Piled-np Cream ). — 4 ozs. macaroons 
(or 2 ozs. ratatias and 2 ozs. of macaroons), I pint cream, castor sugar, 
1 table-spoonful apple (or red currant) jelly. 

Whip the cream to a very stiff froth, and sweeten it with sugar when 
it commences to get firm. Crumble the biscuits and toss them with the 
jelly. Mix them very lightly into the cream and pile it high on a silver 
or glass dish. The cream can be flavoured, if desired, with almond or 
vanilla essence. 

Creme Verte {Green Cream ). — f pint double cream, 1 tea-spoonful 
spinach gi^eening, castor sugar, vanilla essence, oranges, bananas, J pint 
lightly frozen ice-cream. 

Quarter the oranges, free them from pith and pips, and make a layer of 

VoL. III. 36 
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them in a deep compdte dish. Peel and slice the bananas and lay them 
over the oranges. Cover the fruit with the ice-cream. Whip the cream 
with a pinch of salt till it is firm and rocky. When it is beginning to 
thicken, colour it with the spinach juices or some green colouring, sweeten 
it to taste, and complete the whisking. Pile it over the ice-cream. 

Jellied Oranges. — 6 oranges, 1 bottle pink jelly. 

Partly divide each orange and carefully remove all the contents. Throw 
the skins into cold water for 1 hour to harden; then fill them with barely- 
liquid jelly, stand them with tlie open end uppermost, and leave till tlie 
jelly has quite set — about 12 hours. Cut them into cjuarters with a shai*]) 



Fig. 272 — Jellied Oianges 


knifo and drvss them on a dish witli a aprig of myrtle between each. Or 
they can be filled with half white and half red jelly or blanc-mange (fig. 272). 

Mousse de Pommes {Appu Crt am. Iced ). — 0 good apples, ^ lb. castor 
sugar, vanilla, 1 J pint goo<l cream, sponge-cake, oi-ange wine, 1 white of egg. 

Bake the apples in an earthenware dish and press them through a 
sieve. Ihit i pint of thi.s puree, with i pound of sugar, in a basin, and 
fiavour with a few drops of vanilla. Whisk these ingredients over ice till 
they become fairly thick. Sweeten the cream with the remainder of the 
sugar, whip it to a firm froth, and stir it into the apple mixture. Steep the 
cake in the wine, and till a plain mould with alternate layers of it and of 
the whipped cream. Freeze it for 40 minutes, and serve with whipped 
white of the egg on the top. 

(Eufs Poch4s {Apriced Egg'll—! .sponge-cake, pint cream, apricot 
’am, bottled apricots. 

Cut the cake into slices about 1 inch thick and stamp it out into 
rounds. Spread them lightly with apricot jam. Sweeten the cream and 
whip it to a stiff froth. Put a good layer on each round, and place half of 
an apricot with the rounded side uppermost in the centre. Pile them in a 
(fish. Reduce some of the syrup and pour it round. 
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Orange Cream Souffle. — 6 sweet oranges, 2 ozs. castor sugar, 1 gill 
cream, 1 white of a new-laid egg. 

Peel the oranges, remove all pith, quarter them, and remove the pips 
and strew the sugar over them. Place them in a deep dish. Whisk the 
cream and white of egg to a froth and pile it high over them. 

Raspberry Cream. — I pot of raspberry jam, 2 whites of new-laid eggs. 

Beat these ingredients together until they form a stiff rocky froth and 
pile it in jelly or custard glasses. 

Souffle de Pommes {Apple Souffle ). — 1 lb. apples, 2 ozs. sugar, 3 eggs, 
2 ozs. chopped almond, 3 chopped bitter almonds. 

Stew the apples in a very little water till they are reduced to a pulp, 
pass it through a hair sieve, and mix with one beaten egg. Beat the yolks 



Fij? 273 —Surprise Eggs 


of the remaining eggs with the sugar for 10 minutes, and add to the puree. 
Tlien add the almonds, and lastly mix in the whites of the remaining eggs 
whisked to a stiff* froth. Pour the mixture into a pie-dish or souffle mould, 
and bake in a moderate oven for 20 or 30 minutes. 

Surprise EgpgfS. — J pint cream, 6 eggs, 4 ozs. sifted sugar, vanilla or 
other essence. 

Make a hole in the end of each egg, brt*ak the yolks with a long needle, 
and empty the shells. Warm the cream till it rises. Beat into it the 
contents of 3 of the eggs, the sugar, and a little essence. Fill the shells 
by means of a forcing-pipe, place them in egg-cups, and stand them in 
boiling water for 10 minutes to set. Liquid jelly can be used instead of 
cream. The eggs should be piled high in pretty baskets filled with mosa 
(lilded or silvered punnets answer admirably (fig. 273). 
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SAVOURIES. 

Canapfe d’Huitres au Caviar (Oyster Caviare, lemon- juice, 

oysters, bread, butter, parsley, lobster, coral (or coralline pepper). 

Make some thin slices of toast. Spread them with butter and then 
rather thickly with caviare, seasoned with a few drops of lemon-juice, and 
lay over them some oysters that have been carefully lx‘ar(h»d. Cut tluun 
into rounds rather larger than each oj^ster. Sprinkle again with a \ery 
little lemon-juice (or vinegar), dust some pepper over them, and jule them 
on a dish. Serve cold, garnished with little sprigs of parsley and lobster 
coral or coralline pepper. 

Cheese Rissoles. — 2 ozs. Parmesan cheese, 1 oz. English cheese, 3 eggs, 
frying fat. 

Grate the cheese, beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, and season 
with salt and pepper and mustard. Mix these ingredients well together, 
form the mixture into small balls, and frj’ them in plenty of boiling fat 
for 8 minutes. 

Croutes aux Huitres (Oysters on Toast).— 2 doz. oysters, 2 doz. small 
slices of fat bacon, parsley, bread-crumbs, buttered toast. 

Fry the bacon and let it get cold. Rub the bread-crumbs through a 
sieve, season with salt and pepper; chop the parsley very fine, mix wdth 



Fig 274 (Yoiites aiix Huitres 


the crumbs, and sprinkle over the oysters. Run them alternately with the 
bacon on fine skewers. Warm through in a Dutch oven, and serve on hot 
buttered toast (fig. 274). 

CpoQtons a la Sandringham {Atichovy Toanta).—! hard-boiled egg, 
2 aneliovies, 1 smoked sardine, 1 tabic -spoonful hot chutney — mango if 
possible—^ oz. Parmesan cheese, ’- oz. butter, lemon-juice, 1 table-spoonful 
cream, fried croutons. 

Fry some neat squares of brcnd a pale-golden colour and pile them with 
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the following mixture: — Pound together the yolk of the egg, the anchovies, 
sardine, chutney, butter, and Parmesan cheese. Put the cream into a very 
small sauce-pan, run it round to prevent the sauce-pan from burning, and 
heap the mixture in it. Dust with cayenne pepper, and add a small squeeze 
of lemon -juice. Serve on the crohtons. 

Darioles de Crevettes (Shrimp Moulda ). — J pint picked shrimps, 
1 gill cream, 1 gill brown vegetable stock, 2 eggs, 1 dessert-spoonful 
chutney, 3 stoned Spanish olives, cayenne, bread-crumbs. 

Potlnd the shrimps, chutney, and olives very finely and smoothly, and 
rub them through a fine sieve. Whip the cream to a stiff froth, add it to 
the mixture, and season with a little cayenne and salt. Butter eight small 
dariole moulds, dust them with bread-crumbs, and fill with the puree. 
Cover them tightly with buttered papers, and steam them for 20 
minutes in a wide saute-pan of boiling water to reach half-way up the 
moulds. Turn them on a hot dish and serve with Russian sauce, Le, white 
sauce, with chopped water-cress mixed in it. 

Devilled Shrimps. — 1 pint shrimps, J lemon, Nepaul pepper, Indian 
bummaloes, flour, frying fat, fried crofitons, parsley. 

Put the picked shrimps on a paper, and dust them well over with flour. 
Fry them in a basket in boiling fat; they will take 2 or 3 minutes. 
Turn them out on a sieve before the fire, sprinkle with Nepaul pepper, the 
grated peel of the lemon, a grate of nutmeg, and a sprinkling of lemon- 
juice. Lay them rather thickly on nice cut pieces of fried bread, sprinkle 
over the top a salt-spoonful of finely-crushed bummaloes, and surround with 
a border of chopped green parsley. Serve on a dish decorated with parsley. 

Fonds d’Artichauts aux Crevettes (Artichoke Bottoms and Shrimps). 
— 1 tin artichokes, 2 spoonfuls salad oil, 1 spoonful vinegar, ^ pint shrimps 
(or prawns), 2 anchovies, 1 gill cream, 8 olives farcies, 1 gill mayonnaise 
sauce, parsley (chopped aspic if at hand). 

Drain the artichokes, and sprinkle them with salad oil, vinegar, pepper 
and salt. Chop the prawns (or shrimps) and anchovies lightly together, 
and mix them with some good mayonnaise sauce, a dust of cayenne, and 
the cream whipped stiff. Pile this mixture on the artichokes, and crown 
each with a stoned olive stuffed with a fillet of anchovy washed and 
boned. Serve garnished with parsley (or chopped aspic). This is equally 
good when made of lobster or oysters. 

Fromage k la Diable (Derilled Cheese ). — 2 ozs. Parmesan cheese, 
1 tea-spoonful pickle, 1 small tea-spoonful curry-powder, bread, butter. 

Grate the cheese, chop the pickle, and mix both with the curry-powder, 
a little salt, pepper, and cayenne, and plenty of mustard. Butter some 
toast on both sides, and cover both sides with the paste. Bake in a 
buttered tin for 4 or 5 minutes, 

Hepping Roes en Papilote (Herring Roes in Paper Cases).— 6 large 
herring roes, 1 tea-spoonful parsley, 1 tea-spoonful onion, 1 tea-spoonful 
mushroom, 2 ozs. butter. 

Blanch the roes in warm water, and drain them. Chop the parsley, 
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onion, and mushroom, season with salt and pepper, and saute in the butter, 
but do not brown. Add the roes, and saute over a slow lire. Put into 
small paper cases, and brown in a Dutch oven. 

Huitres it Parmesan (Oysters with Parmesan Cheese ). — 12 oysters, 
12 mushrooms, 1 table -spoonful milk, 1 tea-spoonful flour, 1 large table- 
spoonful good thick cream, butter, Parmesan cheese. 

Scald the oysters, trim them, cut them into dice, and mix them with 
the mushrooms cut in the same way. Put them over the fire in a pipkin, 
season with pepper and salt and a pinch of cayenne, and thicken with the 



Fip 275 —Ilultres a Paimesaii 


flour. Add the milk, a tiny piece of butter, and the cream, an<l sprinkle 
with Parmesan cheese. Serve in any small fancy dishes or shells (tig. 27i5) 
Jambon au Vin de Champagne (Ilam boiled in Chanipagne ). — A 
York ham,-?, carrot, } turnip, 1 bunch sweet her]>s, 1 (juart strained stock, 
I bottle of cheap cooking chnmpagne.— For the sauce, 2 ozs. castor sugar, 
1 tea-spoonful Lemco or Bovril, ] oz, leaf gelatine, 4 oranges, 1 lemon, 
1 table-spoonful laandy, 2 table -spoonfuls strong browm sauce w\*ll 
flavoured wdth vegetables. 

Soak the ham for 12 hours, wash it w^ell, and after trimming off 
j)art of the knuckle, place it in a sauce-pan with enough cold w^ater to 
cover it. Bring it \ery slowdy to the boil, draw it to the side of the 
stove, and let it simmer very gently without boiling for 8 hours. Skin 
it, and after removing any superfluous fat, put it into a deep stew-pan 
with a few slices of carrot, turnip, and a bunch of herbs. Add the stock, 
1 dessert-spoonful of sugar, and the champagne, and cook it in the o\'en 
till tender. Baste it now and again in its owm licjuor, and when it is 
cooked, strain and reduce this liquor and use it for glazing the ham. 

To make the sauce, boil together for a few minutes the castor sugar, 
I pint of w^ater, and the Lemco or Bovril. Stir in the gelatine, and, 
when this is ejuite dissolved, the pulp (freed from all skin and pips) of the 
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oranges and lemon. Rub through a sieve, add the blanched and tinely- 
shredded peel (only the yellow part) of oranges, and also the brandy, and 
stir all well together. Freeze in a nice mould; when the sauce is wanted, 
turn it out and use part for garnishing the ham, and serve the remainder 
sliced and cut into ting(TS. 

Macaroni a la Proven9ale {Macaroni with Gapers), — \ lb. macaroni, 
1 finely-chopped clove of garlic, I gill salad oil, 1 desstTt -spoonful chopped 
capers. 

Boil the macaroni in salted water for I hour, and afterwards in milk 
for i hour. Place the oil in an enamelled iron sauce-pan. As soon as 
it reiiches boiling-point, by which time it will be perfectly still, add the 
clove of garlic. Boil for 2 or 3 minutes, add the macai*oiii, and gently shake 
the sauce-pan till all the oil is absorbed. Turn out upon a very hot dish, 
and serve as quickly as possible. Sprinkle with the ca 2 )ers and a little pei)per. 

Mushrooms au Gratin {Mashrooms with Parmesan Cheese), — i lb. 
large mushrooms, 1 oz. buttei*, i ^jiiit thick brown sauce, Parmesan cheese, 
buttered toast. 

Trim the mushrooms and fry them in the buttei*. Drain them on a 
piece of kitchen paper, and place them on two large S(juaies of buttered 
toast laid on a shalloM' firejiroof china dish. Pour the brown sauce over 
the mushrooms, sprinkle over them etjual jmrts of bread-crumbs and 
Parmesan cheese, and bake in a (piick oven for 15 minutes. Dust with 
red pepper and serve very hot. 

Oyster Fritters. — 2 doz. oysters, 3 eggs, 1 table-sjioouful floui*, A pint 
milk, parsley. 

Beat the eggs well, and make a batter of them, the flour, and the milk. 
Beard the oysters, and fry each separately with a spoonful of the batter in 
boiling oil. Serve with fried jiarsley. 

Pat^S Savouroux (S(fraHrif Patties). — 12 wattu* biscuits, butter, cheese, 
coralline pepjDer. 

Butter the biscuits thickly and put a good layer of grated cheese ov(‘r 
the butter. Dust them lightly with coralline pt^pper and place them in the 
oven till the cheese melts. Serve tluun very hot. 

Petites Caisses Jt la Windsor {Herrin (js in Cases).— s herrings in 
fillets, 1 small lobster, a little tarragon and chervil, I piut cream, oil, and 
carmine (or cochineal) colouring, vinegar, niayonaisse sauce. 

Lay the fillets in a marinade of oil, vinegar, pepper and salt, and after 
1 hour chop them finely, and mix them with a good spoonful of mayon- 
naise sauce (see “ Sauc(‘S a pinch of cayenne, 2 goo<l tea-spoonfuls of 
shredded lobster, a little finely-chop 2 )ed clnu’vil and tanugon. If tarragon 
is not at hand, a little tarragon vinegar can be substituted, and deducted 
in proportion from the mayonnaise. Add a few drops of the colouring, 
and stir in the cream stiffly whipped. Fill some paper cases with tlie 
mixture, pile it up well and, if necessary, put it in a cold place to set. 
(larnish the top of each with finely-chopped tarragon or parsley, and 
coraline or other red pei^per. 
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Rissoles de Fromagre {Cheese Rissoles ), — 6 ozs. fine bread-crumbs, 
2 OZS. butter, 6 ozs. Parmesan cheese (or 3 ozs. English cheese), 2 eggs, 
frying fat. 

Mix the bread-crumbs, grated cheese, and butter well together. Beat 
the eggs, add suflBcient to form a ])aste, and sha})e into little balls. Roll 
them in egg and bread-crumbs and fry in plenty of boiling fat. Drain 
them on kitchen paper. Spi’inkle with grated cheese, and s(T\'e very hot. 

Rissoles Souffl^es {Cheese Balls). — 2 ozs. Pai*niesan cheese, 1 oz. English 
cheese, 3 eggs, frying fat. 

Grate the cheese, beat the whites of the eggs lo a stiff froth, and season 
with salt and pepper and mustard. Mix all well together, form into little 
balls, and fry in plenty of boiling fat for 3 minutes. 

Savoury Pattios, — 1 small tin of .soft herring roes, an t‘qual (quantity 
of cold cook(‘d fish, 1 oz. butter, 1 .small jar of clotted cream, 6 baked pattv 
cases. 

Melt the butter in a saute pan. Chop the contents of the tin, season 
highly with cayenne, and fry gently in the butter for 15 minutes. 
Empty into a basin and mix well with the cold fish and the cream. Fill 
the patty cases and .serve them hot. 

Savoury Roes. — 3 fresh .soft herring-i*oes (or the contents of 1 tin), 

oz. butter, 1 white of egg, .spice, lemon -juice, fried bread. 

Fry the roiNs in a little butter, and season with salt and plenty of 
cayenne pepj)er. When they are cooked put them on one side till cool. 
Then pound them in a mortar with a pinch of spice and the butter. 
Spread this mixture upon some small .scjuare.s of fried bread. Scatter 
chopped white of egg on the top, add a scjuecze of lemon-juice, and make 
very hot in a quick oven. Serve immediately. 

Savoury Sardines. — Saidincs, lemon-juice, pepper, buttered toast. 

Split and bone the .sardines, halve them, and lieat them on a .saucer in 
the oven, with a little of their own oil, a squeeze of lemon-juice, and a diLst 
of red pe])j)er. Serve on fingc^rs of buttered toast, as hot as possible. 

Savoury Timbales. — ^ lb. flour, J lb. butter, 3 tea-spoonsfuls anchovy 
essence, ?> pint picked shrimps, lobster coral (or chopped parsley). 

Rub 3 ounce.s of the butter into the flour till as fine as bread-crumbs. 
Add a very little warm water to the anchovy essence and u.se it to mix the 
pastiy, which .should be as dry as po.saible. Knead it lightly but thorouglily 
in order that the colour may be uniform. Line .some small plain timbale 
moulds with the pastry, and bake. Fill with the shrimps, prcviou.sly fried 
lightly in the rest of the butter. Garnish with heated lobster coral if at 
hand, or chopped parsley. 

Souffle k la Reine {Cheese Sonjfld). — 2 ozs. Parmesan cheese, 4 eggs, 

1 oz. flour, 1 gill milk, 1 oz. butter. 

Melt the butter in a saut^ pan, stir in the flour, and season with mustard, 
cayenne, and salt. Pour in the milk, and .stir till the mixture is set. Let 
it cool in a basin. Grate and .stir in th(* chee.se, drop in the yolks of the 
eggs one by one and beat well; whip the whites to a stiff froth, and stir 
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lightly in. Butter a souffl(5 tin, pour the mixture into it, and bake for 
15 or 20 minutes. 

West Indian Foie-Gras. — Poultry (or rabbit) liver, I lemon, 1 dessert- 
spoonful West Indian pickle, 1 tea-spoonful finely-chopped parsley, 2 ozs. 
butter, garlic, fried croutons. 

Boil the livers till tiny are tender enough to be mashed with a fork. 
Add salt, Nepaul pepper, the peel of half a lemon, a grate of nutmeg, and 
1 clove of garlic finely chopped. Fry the mixture in the butter till it is of 
a nice brown colour. Squeeze over it a little lemon-juice. Lay the liver 
neatly on the croiitons. Sprinkle over it the parsley, and decorate on top, 
here and there, with a little prettily-cut West Indian pickle. Dish on 
2 >aper neatly. 


SALADS. 

When making salads, a very important point to be borne in mind is 
that the foundation — in fact the salad itself — is the vegetable used in its 
composition, and that its delicate flavour must not be overpowered by its 
accessories. These may be very numerous; indeed almost anything that is 
good to eat cold may be us(‘d. The art of making a salad consists in the 
judicious blending of its flavours, and in the perfection of the sauce or 
dressing. Some people object to oil. in this ease good cream can be sub- 
stituted in the proportion of two-thirds to one-third of plain or flavoured 
vinegar. Tl\e eggs may be either raw or hard-boiled, their number varying 
according to the richness required. 

The mayonnaise, which is to be found among the sauces, is a good 
example of its class. 

Chutra Salad. — 1 cos lettuce, mustard and cress, 8 small hard-boiled 
eggs (plovers’ or pullets’), 1 tea-spoonful chutney, 1 glass claret, 1 dessert- 
spoonful spiced vinegar, 1 cupful curried shrimps (prawns, rabbit, or fowl). 

Slice the lettuce, and cut up the mustard and cress, pile on the centre 
of a dish, and surround with the eggs. Stir the chutney, the claret, the 
spiced vinegar together, and pour this sauce over the salad a few minutes 
before serving. Place the curried meat or fish in a circle round the dish. 

Harlequin Salad. — 1 oz, celery, 3 ozs. peeled cucumber, 3 ozs. raw arti- 
choke bottoms, 2 ozs. small pink radishes, 1 dessert-spoonful made mustard, 
2 dessert-spoonfuls vinegar, 8 dessert-spoonfuls salad oil, i tea-spoonful 
chopped chervil (or tarragon). 

Cut up the celery into little dice, and mix them with the cucumber and 
artichokes sliced very fine. Two hours later sprinkle with salt, and add 
the radishes cut into tiny dice. Pi*epare a sauce by mixing together the 
mustard rubbed smooth with the vinegar, and adding the oil, a full 
pinch of pepper, and the chervil. Drain the vegetables well, mix them 
thoroughly with the sauce, and put into a salad bowl. If preferred, pickled 
red cabbage can be used instead of the radishes. 
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Orangre Salad. — Oranges, 1 pinch each of chopped parsley and chervil, 
sugar, 1 dessert-spoonful salad oil, 1 dessert-spoon ful brandy. 

Peel the omnges carefully, removing all the white pith, and parting the 
fruit in the natural divisions so as to get the pulp as whole as possible, but 
without skin or pips. Sprinkle the fruit with the chervil, parsley, salad oil, 
brandy, and a pinch of sugar, and pile high up on the dish. Stand it in a 
(*x)ld place for at least 1 hour before serving. 

Oyster and Celery Salad. — 12 03^sters, { pint mayonnaise sauce, 
2 heads of celery, caviare. 

Chop the oysters into dice, and shred the white part of the celeiy tinel} . 
Toss both in some maj-onnaise dressing, and put the mixture in a glass disli. 
Mask it all thorouglil}^ with more mayonnaise, and serve garnished with 
eeleiy tufts, and tiii}^ heaps of caviare. The secret of a perfect salad is to 
ha\e it made just when it is wanted, with materials that, though not iced, 
are perfectly cold. This salad is also very good if lobster is used instead 
of the o.ysters. 

Potato and Haricot- Bean Salad. — 1 lb. cold cooked haricot -beans, 
}j lb. cold cooked new potatoes, 8 anchovies (or sardines), liard-boiled eggs, 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Slic(‘ the potatoes and mix them and the haricot-beans with the mayon- 
naise dressing, (hiruisli with the eggs cut into slices and with anchovj’ fillets. 

Russian Salad. — 1 tin of macedoine of vegetables, chopped c‘lii\es, 
chervil, tarragon (or a few drops of vinegar flavoui’ed with tarragon), 

1 dessert -spoonful chopped capers (or gerkins), 8 anchovies, 2 ozs. meat (or 
game, poultry, tongue, or fish), iiiayomiaise sauce. 

Toss the vegetables, herbs, and capers in part of the mayonnaise, and 
j)ile them in a dish. Scale and fillet tb<‘ anchovies. Shred the meat, toss 
it in the remainder of the inayoniiais(*, and dri*HS it over tlie vegetabh*s. 
Salade a la Petite Princesse (Celery Sedad). — 1 head of fine celei-y', 

2 truffles, hard-])oilcd eggs (plovers* or pheasants’ for choice), iiiay’onnaisr. 

Sln*ed the celery fine, .slice the truffles, and stir them into a delicate 
mayonnaise. (Jarnish with hard-boiled eggs in (piai-tei-s. 

Salade de Chamounix (Potaiu Salad). — 1 lb. boiled nvw potato(‘s, 1 tahli*- 
spoonful finely’ -chopped shallot, 1 tahle-sj)oonful fiiiel\’-cliopp(‘d parsUy. 

Scrape the potatoes and cut them lengthwise*, so as to get the broadest 
slices possible. Sprinkle a dish with half the shallot, and arrange* them on 
it like sliced cucumber. Sprinkle the other half on toj), and strew IIm* 
chopped parsley over it. Serv e with a dressing of oil and v iiiegar. 

Salade de Jour (Lettuce and BeeUroot Salad ). — 1 large cos lettuce 
wdth a white firm heart, 1 cooked beet-root, 1 liai*d-hoih‘d egg, I pint 
mayonnaise sauce. 

Leave the lettuce in wat(‘r for some hours to make it crisp. Bn^ak the 
l)est part into pieces, not too small, dry them thoroughly wdth a cl(*an cloth, 
and put them into a salad l)owl. Slice the })eet-ro()t, and cut into rings the 
whit(‘ of the egg left after making the mayonnaise. Four the may’oniuiise 
ovei* the salad, and decorate with the beet-root and egg. 
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Salade en Petits Plats (Tomato, Mushroom, and Citcumher Salad ), — 
TomatoeH, little white bottled mushroomH, cucumber, 1 table-spoonful 
vinegar, J tea -spoonful sugar, 1 tea- spoonful each shallot and tarragon 
vinegai*. 

This little salad is handed round between the entrees. The tomatoes 
are sliced and arranged on a dish, with the little bottled mushrooms and 
the cucumber in thin slices. Mix in a small basin the vinegar, sugar, a 
salt-spoonful of salt, a dust of pepper, the shallot, vinegar, and a fe^^ 
drops of tarragon vinegar. Pour this over the salad, and let it stand 
1 hour before serving. 

Salade aux Crevettes (Shrivij) Salad ), — 8 large tomatoes, I pint 
picked shrimps (or chopped prawns), 2 ozs. Parmesan cheese, the white 
liearts of t\\() l(‘ttuces, 1 egg, oil, vinegar, mustard, sugar. 

Make a thick mayonnaise with the yolk of the egg boiled hard, 2 
table-spoonfuls of oil, 1 table-spoonful of vinegar, ^ tea-spoonful of sugar. 



Fipr 27C —Salade aux Crevettes 


] tea-spoonful of dry mustard, pepp(‘)*, and salt. Cut the tomatoes in 
halves, hollow them, and fill with a mixture of finely -chopped lettuce hearts 
and shrimps. Sprinkle the Parmesan over them, and pile high with the 
mayonnaise thickened with the white of the egg very stiffly whipped. 
Dress them between the lettuce hearts chopped roughly and piled in heaps 
(fig. 27G). 

Shrimp Salad. — pint picked shrimps, I pint cold boiled lentils, 
2 cho{)ped shallots, 1 tea-spoonful chopped parsley, 2 table-spoonfuls oil, 
J table-spoonful vinegar, spiced pepper. 

Dust the lentils with a very little spiced pepper, and mix them with the 
shrimps. Add the shallot, parsley, oil, and vinegar, and mix thoroughly. 
Decorate the top with a few shrimps. Serve with thinly-cut rolled bread 
and butter. 

Prawns are delicious treated in the same way, but they are, of course, 
far more expensive. 
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SANDWICHES. 

Considerable care is required in the making of sandwiches. The 
best tinned bread and the best butter should be used, the latter spar- 
ingly, the former cut thinly and very evenly. It is an improvement to 
use either clotted or separated cream, seasoned with a very little salt 
and coralline pepper, instead of butter. Pate -de- foie -gras, pressed and 
s])iced beef, potted meats of any kind, chicken or fish creams, cucumber, 
tomato, small green stutf‘, all make dedicious sandwiches. So do thin slices 
of very fresh cream -cheese, laid on buttered brown bread, between thin 
slices of tomato or cucumbi‘r. 

Here is another excellent sandwich: — Beat some very ripe and soft 
Camembert cheese with a little whipped cream strongly seasoned with 
coralline pepper; spread this on some delicate slices of buttered brown 
bread, lay on each slice a washed, boned, and lilleted anchovy cut into 
shreds, sprinkle lightly with minced ca))ers, and press the two slices of 
bread together. Trim the edges very neatly, and cut into fingers, rounds, 
or squares. 

Bonnes Bouches {TiUhiU). — I lb. cold game (or cliicken), 2 boned 
anchovies, 2 ozs. butter, a few capers, 1 small jar of clotted cream, bread, 
butter. 

Pound the game, anchovies, capers, a little cay(^nne, and the butter veiy 
smooth. Cut the bread into vt‘ry thin slices, spread them with the cream, and 
cover with the pounded meat. Roll the slices neatly. Dress them high on a 
folded serviette and decorate with parsley, and, if possible, a little lobster coral. 

Boston Sandwiches. — h lb, cold tongue (or ham), G ozs. butter, I lb. of 
game (or fowl), bread. 

Chop the tongue or ham finely, and put it in a basin with a little 
savoury flavouring to taste. Put the butter on a dish, and beat it into a 
cream: add the seasoned meat, and mix well together. Cut some thin 
slices of bread, also some very thin slices of game or fowl. Spread a slice 
of bread with the above mixture, then add the game or fowl, and cover 
with a thin slice of bread. 

Strawberry Sandwiches. — Brown (or white) bn^ad, 1 jar clotti^d cream, 
I juice of a lemon, 1 lb. strawberries, castor sugar, liqueur syrup. 

Cut some very thin slices of either brown or white bread, and spn^ad 
them thickly with thick or clotted cream, and then with fresh fruit 
prepared as follows: — Pick the stalks from the strawberries, sprinkle the 
latter with a little lemon-juice (or a few drops of vinegar), and then 
rather thickly with castor sugar. Let them stand in a cold place, on ice 
if possible, and mash them lightly with a wooden spoon, and stir in 
them some liqueur syrup, in the proportion of a small wine-glass to 
every pound of fruit. Finish as for ordinary sandwiches. 
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PRESERVED MEAT, VEGETABLES, AND FRUIT. 

Only the experienced housewife knows how invaluable are these, 
whether preserved in bottles or in tins. With the latter the precaution 
should be taken of buying from a well-known firm with a reputation to 
lose. Immediately after a tin has been opened it should be emptied into 
an earthenware vessel, as the air acts injuriously on the metal, and spoils 
the food. Moreover, provisions that have been tinned should be consumed 
as soon as possible, and carefully covered when not in use. The action of 
air upon the food and tin together is deleterious. 

The French preparations of vegetables are particularly useful in a good 
ctiisinCy for by their means many delicacies can be made regardless of the 
season. 

To those living in apartments this class of provisions is almost invaluable. 
With the aid of the chafing-dish they can be practically independent of 
landladies. Many of the recipes already given can easily be adapted to 
the purpose. In the space available it is only possible to add a few others. 

Asparagus de Milan (Asparagtis with Cheese), — 1 tin asparagus, 
2 table-spoonfuls grated Parmesan cheese, 1 oz. butter, 1 table-s})oonful 
cream. 

Place the asparagus in a fire-proof dish, oil the butter, and pour it over. 
Sprinkle in the cheese, turning the asparagus to let it get coated. Pour 
the cream over, and heat the whole thoroughly in the oven. Serve it in 
the same dish. 

Bouchettes de Galantine aux ^pinards (Galantine with Spinach ). — 
1 tin galantine, 1 pot Strasburg paste, 1 egg, 4 lbs. spinach, 1 clo\^e shallot, 
i oz. butter, nutmeg, 1 table-spoonful cream, 2 yolks of eggs, 1 garlic. 

Cut the galantine into pieces about I inch thick and spread each 
with the Strasburg paste. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Cover them 
with egg and bread-crumbs and fry them a pretty golden-brown in plenty 
of boiling fat. Drain and dress them round a pile of spinach prepared as 
follows: — Wash the spinach in six or seven waters and put it in a stew-pan 
with the shallot and a lump of sugar. Press it well down and let it cook 
gently in its own juice. When done, remove the shallot. Press out all the 
moisture and chop the spinach well. Rub it through a hair sieve and place 
it in a small clean stew-pan with the butter, a small grate of nutmeg, and 
the cream. Beat the yolk of the remaining egg, which should be a large 
one, and stir it (juickly into the pur^e. Add a cayenne-spoonful of chopped 
garlic and pile it very hot in the centre of a dish. Dress the bouchettes 
round and serve at once. 

Chicken with Mushrooms. — 1 tin mushrooms, 1 tin chicken, 1 small 
jar Lemco or Bovril, 1 tin burnt onions, flour. 

Pour away the brine from the mushrooms and wash them in cold water. 
Put half a pint of water in the chafing-dish, thicken it with a spoonful of 
flour and add burnt onion to taste. Stew till the goodness is drained from 
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the onion, and then remove the dish and season with pepper and salt. Add 
the mushrooms. When the mixture has simmered for J hour, put in the 
chicken, and cook slowly for J hour. 

Crayfish Soup. — 1 jar of crayfish, 1 tin of crayfish butter, 6 pints 
water, 1 tablet of compressed vegetables, 1 good table-spoonful bread- 
ci’umbs. 

Stew all the ingredients together, witliout allowing them to boil, until 
the vegetables are tender. Pass all through a sieve and serve very hot. 

Curried Pilchards. — 1 tin pilchai’ds, 1 table-spoonful curry powder, 
1 tea-sijoonful eorn-floui*, 1 clove of garlic, rice. 

Rub a clean frying-pan with a notched clove of garlic and turn the oil 
from the tin into it. Place it over a clear fire. Moisten the curry-powder 
and flour with a very little water and stir it into the oil until it has the 
consistency of a smootli thick gravy. Place the pilchards in this and warm 
them gently througli, turning them carefully and basting them se\eral 
times during the cooking. When they are thoroughly hot place them on 
a dish with the sauce and leave them for a few minutes in the oven. 
Serve with boiled rice on a separate dish. Any dried fish preserved in oil 
can be treated in the sam<‘ manner. 

Fricasseed Sweet-breads with Peas. — I oz. buttei*, 1 tin of fried 
sweet -breads, 1 pint brown sauce, 1 bottle peas. 

Pour the sauce into a jar and cover it clos<‘ly. Fill the chafing-dish 
with boiling water ami stand the jar in it. When the sauce is heated, slice 
the sweet-breads, add them and let th<‘m simmer very gently for \ hour. 
Drain tin* water from the tin of p(‘as into the chating-dish, ])re\ ionsly 
emptied, and add some salt. Let it boil <[uickly. Throw in tlu* peas, let 
them cook for 20 minutes, and drain away the water. Add the butter 
to the ])eas, shake them in it for a few^ minutes, and pile them on a dish. 
Di-ess the swn‘et-bi*eads round them and ])Our the sauce over. 

Fried Artichoke Bottoms. — <S tinned artichoke l)ottoms, 1 egg, bread- 
crumbs, frying fat. 

Clean the artichoke ])ottoins in cold water, throw them into bciling, 
salted w^ater, and let them boil for lo minutes. Di’ain and cover them 
immediately wdth egg and bread-orumbs. Fry them a pale-brown in plenty 
of boiling fat. 

Petits Monies (('hickm Sl(((j)es ). — 1 tin boneless chicken or duck, 

1 small bottle of aspic jelly, 2 truffles, 1 small tin potted game, 1 egg, 1 gill 
cream. 

Melt the aspic, and wdien it will barely run, pour a thin layer on the 
bottom of some small plain moulds, then coat the sides with the jolly. Cut 
the truffles into very thin slices an<l place one in the centre of each mould. 
Place a layer of the potted game over this: then put in the boned poultry 
and pour in some more aspic to fill up the crevices. When set, turn them 
out, and serve with a cream sauce made as follow^s: — Whip the white of 
the egg to a stiff froth. Beat the yolk, season with salt and cayenne, and 
mix it into the white. Whip the cn^am and add it to the other ingredients. 
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Pine-apple Jelly. — 1 bottle jelly, l tin pine-apple chunks. 

Slice the chunks into thin threads. Add a few lumps of sugar to the 
]uice, reduce it to one-half, and let it get cold. Melt and pour the jelly into 
a mould, adding now and then, as it is setting, sotne strips of pine-apple. 
Wlien it is quite cold, turn it out and decorate it with the remainder of the 
fruit. Pour the cold syrup round. 

Salmon Cutlets. — l tin of salmon cutlets, butter, Nepaul pepper, oil (or 
fat). 

Dry the contents of the tin and lay them in melted butter for 10 
minutes. Dust them with Nepaul pepper. Wrap them securely in well- 
oiled white pai)er and stitch down the ends. Fry them in oil (or fat) for 
about 10 minutea Have some prettily-fringed hot papers ready. Cut the 
paper in wliich tln^ salmon was fried. Slip each cutlet quickly into a hot 
])aper, twist up the ends, and serve at once. 

Sheep's Tongue and Green Peas. — 1 tin sheeps tongue, 1 egg, 1 tin 
green p(*as, 1 dess(u*t-spoonful of Worcester or other sauce, 2 ozs. butter, 
bread-crumbs, flour. 

Take the tongues from the tin. Split thtuii in halves down the centre. 
Cox (‘r th(‘m with egg and bread-crumbs and fry them gently in part of the 



Fig 277 —Sheep’s Tongue and Gieen Peas. 


butter or some bacon fat. Put the jelly into a stew-pan, thicken it with a 
roux made with the remainder of the butter and one dessert-spoonful of 
flour, flavour with pepper and the flavouring sauce and pour it in a hot dish. 
Dress the tongue down the dish and garnish it with parsley. Plunge the 
tin of peas into boiling water and leave it for 4 minutes after it reboils. 
Open the tin, drain away every drop of brine, and should the peas taste too 
salt put them in a strainer and pour some boiling water over them. Dress 
them round the tongue. If, however, salt has been omitted in seasoning 
the gi’avy, this will rarely be necessary (fig. 277). 

Truffles k la Bretonne {Tmffies on Toast ). — 6 ozs tinned tiniffles, 
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2 table-spoonfuls oil, 1 table-spoonful chopped parsley, 1 clove of garlic, 
juice of half a lemon, 1 table-spoonful tomato pulp, 1 table-spoonful strong 
stock, buttered toast. 

Cut the trufBes into slices and fry them in a stew-pan for 5 minutes 
with the oil, parsley, garlic, pepper, and salt. Remove the garlic, add the 
juice of the lemon, the tomato pulp, and stock. Boil up again and serve 
over the buttered toast. 

Turtle Soup. — { lb. dried turtle, 3 onions, 2 tins Brand’s Extract of 
Meat (or 1 table-spoonful Lemco or Bovril), 1 blade mace, 1 slice of lemon 
peel, 1 quart stock, 1 tea-spoonful dried turtle herbs, 1 tea-spoonful potato 
flour, 1 tea-spoonful Vienna or other good flour, 1 wine-glS/Ss sherry, 
1 dessert-spoonful lemon-juice. 

Soak the turtle in the stock for 12 hours before using it. Put it with 
the stock and a little salt into a stew-pan. Add the onions peeled and 
quartered, the mace and lemon peel, and let it simmer gently for 5 hours or 
until the turtle is tender enough to divide easily with a spoon. Should 
any portion of the stock have evaporated, the quantity can be made up 
with fresh stock or water. One hour before the turtle is finished add the 
herb, tied in a piece of muslin. Divide the turtle into neat pieces. Strain 
the stock, let it boil up, and stir in it the extract previously soaked for a 
few minutes, or the essence of beef. Mix the flours very smooth in a gill 
of stock or water and stir it into the soup till it thickens. Add the turtle, 
sherry, lemon-juice, salt and pepper to taste, and sctvc at once. 

Veal Collops with Mushrooms. — 1 tin mushrooms, 1 tin veal collops, 
burnt onion, 1 table-spoonful good meat glaze. 

Melt the glaze in 1 pint of water and add a little burnt onion, salt, and 
pei)per. Let it stew in a sauce-pan over the fire for 1 hour, then strain it. 
Pour away the brine from the mushrooms and wash them well in cold 
water. Add them to the stock and let the whole simmer for I hour. 
Flour, and add the collops, and warm through. 


INEXPENSIVE BREAKFAST DISHES. 

Baked Herrings. — 3 good-sized fresh h(*rrings, 2 ozs. fine bread-crumbs, 
1 oz. butter, 1 tea-spoonful each of chopj)ed ])arsley and grated lemon rind, 
the yolk of 1 egg, 3 pinches each of pepper and salt, pint good brown 
gravy, 1 shallot, 1 tea-spoonful tarragon vinegar, 1 oz. brown roux, 1 doz. 
small fried crohtons. 

Wash and scrape the herrings, place them in salt and water for al)Out 
^ hour, and then drain them. Mix together the bread-crumbs, butter, 
parsley, and lemon, season the mixture with the pepper and salt, work it to 
a paste with the egg, and use it to stuff the herrings. After closing them 
securely, arrange them side by side on a deep baking-dish. Mix the 
tarragon vinegar and shallot (peeled and shred very finely) with the gravy. 
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When no gravy is at hand, Leinco or Bovril, dissolved in boiling water, 
will form an excellent substitute. Pour the gravy into the dish with the 
vinegar. Cover the fish and bake till they are tender — about 20 minutes. 
Dress them on a hot dish. Thicken the gravy with the roux and pour it 
over them. Serve with small fried croiltons. 

Beaten Eggs. — 4 eggs, l table-spoonful stock (or cream), 1 tea-cupful 
peas partly or wholly cooked. 

Break the eggs into a pan with the stock or cream, season with salt and 
pepper, and place on the fire. Add the peas, and stir the mixture until it 
thickens. Pile it on hot buttered toast. Asparagus heads, cauliflower, or 
mushrooms may be used instead of peas. 

Beef Kidney. — 1 kidney, 2 table-spoonfuls parsley, lemoi ‘-juice. 

Cut the kidney into dice and stew it gently in I pint of water for 
2 •hours. Chop the parsley, and add it, with lemon-juice, salt, and pepper, 
to the kidney J hour before stTving. Garnish with mushrooms or French 
beans. 

Breakfast Savoury. — 1 lb. cold boiled fish, I small onion, 2 ozs. butt(T, 
2 ozs. flour, 1 tea-spoonful anchovy sauce, a x’ound of hot buttered toast, 1 egg 
hard boiled, 3 gills milk, salt, jjepper. 

The fish — any kind, but preferably cod, whiting, or fresh haddock — 
should be flaked from the bones while it is hot. Put the skin and Ijoiies 
into a sauce-pan with ^ ])int, or more, of water and stew for an hour, until 
there remains about a gill, which should then be straim^d. Chop th(‘ onion 
very fine. M<‘lt the butter in a sauce-pan and stir in the flour, add the 
milk, and stir till it boils; then add the chopped onion and cook for 5 
minutes. Add the fish stock, anchovy sauc(% fish, and a dust of pepper and 
salt, and stir the mixture over the fire till it is heated through. Prepare 
the hot butt(*red toast and serve the fish mixture on it. The egg is used 
chopped small as a garnish. 

Calfs Brain Fritters. — 1 calfs (or ox s) brain, 1 egg, 1 tabh^-spoonful 
flour, 1 pint milk, oil. 

Remove the skin from the brains and place them in warm water for an 
hour; then boil thtun in fresh water till they are quite firm. Make a batter 
with the flour, egg, milk, and plenty of salt. Cut the brain in slices, and 
throw each, with a spoonful of the batter, into plenty of boiling oil. Keep 
them separate, and fry them until they are brown and crisp. 

Canadian Omelet. — 6 eggs, 1 tea-cupful milk, 2 ozs. butter, 1 tea-cupful 
bread-crumbs, 1 green onion, 1 dessert-spoonful chopped pai'sley, 1 salt- 
spoonful sweet herbs. 

Whip the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth. Beat the yolks well, boil 
the milk, and melt 1 oz. of butter. Chop the onion and herbs, and stir 
them, with the parsley, into the yolks: season with salt and pepper: add 
the milk, bread-crumbs, onion and herbs, and melted butter; and beat all 
well together. Stir the whites lightly in. Melt part of the remaining 
butter, pour into it part of the mixture, and proceed as in the last recipe,, 
making two small omelets. 
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Curried Eg*g*S. — 8 I jnut milk, 1 lar^e Spanish onion, 1 tea-spoon- 

ful suf^ar, 1 table-spoonful curry-powder, 1 table-spoonful flour, 2 ozs. butter, 
1 kanon. 

Boil the eggs for 10 minutes, throw them into cold water, remove the 
shells, and cut oft‘ the t*iids to allow them to stand. Slice the onion and fry 
it white in the butter. Mix the flour and curry-powder smoothly in a little 
of the milk, and boil them for 2 hours with the remainder of the milk, 
onion, juice of the lemon, sugar, and a little salt and pep})er. Strain the 
mixture through a sieve. Dress tlie eggs on a dish, pour the gravy round 
them, and ser\ with a wall of boiled rice. 

Egg Rissoles. — 6 eggs, 1 table-spoonful thick cream, 1 table-spoonful 
parsley, 1 table- spoonful bread-crumbs. 

Boil flve eggs hard. Chop the parsley, pound it with the yolks and 
er(*am, and sonson with salt and jx^pper. Choj> the whites, stir tliem into 
th(‘ mixtuns and foi’in it into small balls. Roll them flrst in egg and bread- 
crumbs and then in egg. Fry a pale-brown in 2 )lenty of boiling fat or oil. 

Egrgrs and Tomato Sauce. — 4 eggs, l toa-eupful tomato sauce, 1 oz. 
butter. 

^f(dt the butter in a dish, break the (^ggs carefully in it, and plac(‘ them 
on a stove until they begin to set. Warm and pour the sauce ovt‘r, and 
sei've in the same dish. 

Baked Egrgrs Escalfados. — 6 eggs, 1 oz. butter, 1 table-spoonful cream 
or milk. 

Butter a deep dish, sprinkle with salt, and break tin' eggs eandully into 
it, k(‘eping t*aeh sej)aratc. Melt the remainder of the butter, and wliile it is 
hot stir it into the cream. Pour it ovtu- the eggs, cover closely, and bake in 
a moderate oven for K) minutes. 

Fish Tortilla. — 4 eggs, 2 tab]e-s})oonfuls tinned fish, 2 ozs. oil. 

Sej)arate the fish from tin* boin‘s, and pull it into shreds. Beat the eggs 
W(‘ll, stir in the fish, and season with pepper and a little cayc'iiin*. Melt the 
l)utt(‘r in a saute-pan, and pour in the mixture, shaking the pan to prevent 
burning. Fry a pale-brown, turn with a plate, and fry the otlu^r side. 

Herring'S h TEcossaise {Fried Herring ). — 4 fresh herrings, the Juice 
of a sniall lemon, 4 good pineh(\s of salt, the sanj(‘ amount of ja'pper, a 
sj)rinkling of cayenne, I pint milk, about { lb. fine oatm(*al, fiying fat. 

Clean and skin the fish, cut off the heads, and either fillet or cut them 
in halves and remove the bones. Place them in a deep dish, sprinkle them 
A\ith the lemon-juice, pe})per, salt, and cayenne, and leave them for 2 or 
8 liours. Have ready the milk in a basin and the oatmeal on a dish. 
Dip (‘ach piece of lierring into the milk, roll it once in the oatmeal, and 
-dro]) it into boiling fat. Fry a nice brown. Drain the fish, arrange it on 
a doyley, and garnish it with cut lemon and parsley. Serve hot with 
oatmeal fish-saucc (see p. 189) in a tureen (fig. 278). 

Herring’S in Pastry. — 2 frtssh herrings, l oz. butter, 2 salt-spoonfuls 
each of chopped onion and pa}*s]ey, ] lb. jnistry. 

Split the herrings flat down tlie back. Take tlie head in one hand, and 
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with the other press tlie flesli niider the backbone and draw it clear oi the 
bon(‘s. Fill the Hsh with th(‘ butter, onion, parsley, salt and j)epp(‘r, and 
fold them together again. Roll out the pastry very thin, enveloj) each 
h(‘»ring in it, and bake thtan in a moderate oven for about 15 minutes, 
until the paste is a jmle-brown. 

Kidneys k la Maitre d’Hotel (Kid an/s on Ttxtsf) — 4 kidneys, 1 table- 
spoonful parsley, 1 tea-spoonful shallot (or half a small onion), hot buttered 
toast 

Chop the paisl(\y and shallot or onion Melt the buttia* in a pan, stir in 
tli(‘ paisley, shallot, peppt‘i and salt. »Split the kidneys, lay th(‘m, the flat 
si<l(‘ downwards, in a hot saute-pan and cook tliem for -S minutes then turn 
and stMison them with salt and pepp(‘r. Saute them for 2 im>re minutes. 



p]ac(‘ them on hot butti‘r(‘d toast, and j^oiir tlu‘ conttaits of th(^ pan over 
them 

Oatmeal Fish-Sauce. — \ pint milk (the same \ pint as w\xs used for 
dipping the lish into), 1 table-spoonful fine oatmeal, H oz butter, the juice 
of { of a lemon, 1 tea-sjioonful anchoxy essence, \ tea-spoonful chopped 

ptii shy 

Warm the milk in an enamelled sauce-pan. km a<l tlie oatmeal and 
butter in a ball, diop it into th(‘ milk, and stir oxer the fire till the mixture 
is (|uite smootli. Add the other ingiedieiits, continue stiiring oxer the fire 
until it is the consistency of thick cream, and pour it into a liot tureen. 
St 1 X 

Omelette Souffl6. — 3 eggs, 2 ozs. butter. 

Beat the whites to a ^ery stiff froth, and stir them into the yolks, 
seasoned with a little chopped onion, mixed herbs, salt and pepper. Melt 
the butter in a saute-pan and pour the mixture into it, shaking it gently to 
prev(‘nt its sticking. When it is lightly browned, double it in half, slide it 
on to a dish, and serx e immediately. 

Onion Tortilla. — 1 lb Spanish onions, 2 ozs. butter (or oil), 3 eggs. 
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Melt the butter in a saute-pan: slice tlie onions, and fry them thoroughly 
in it. Beat the eggs, season them with salt and pepper, add them to the 
onions. Fry a liglit-ln^nMi on both sides. 

Pftt6-de-Foie-Gras (Mock). — 1 Ih. ]i\er (calf’s, ])oultry, or game), ] lb. 
bacon (or ham), 1 finely-minced onion, 8 bay lea\es, 1 bunch parslej and 
thjmie, 12 p(‘p])er-coriis, 4 o/.s. butter, Hour. 

Cut the livt^r into dice with the ])aeon or ham (rather more fat than 
lean), and add the onion, tliymo and parsley, bay leaves, pepper-corns, and 
a pinch of salt. Heat the butter in a saute-imn, add the other ingredients, 
and fry the mixture for 8 or 10 minutes. Pound it smooth in a mortar, 
and rub it through a fine whv sie\e. Pack it tightly into a clean jar, cover 
it over with a plain paste* made of flour and water, press it well over the 
top and set the* jar in the ov(‘n in a tin of boiling water. Let it cook for 
I hour, being car(‘ful that the w^ater boils the wdiole time. It must then 
be allow’ ed to get ({uite cold. Afteiwvards remo\(‘ the paste, covei the pot 
w’cll over with clarified butter, and keep it in a cool place. 

Salmon Toast. — I lb. cold salmon, 1 tea-spoonful lemon -juice, 1 oz, 
butter, 1 egg, cayenne. 

Remove all bones and season the fish wdth a few^ drops of lemon-juice, 
salt, and cayenne. Melt the butter in a stew-pan, add the salmon, and stir 
till it is hot. Beat the egg and stir it into the fish till the egg just begins 
to set. Pile the mixture on s(juares of buttered toast. Tinned salmon may 
be used, though it is not (juite so nice. 

Sausage Fritters.—^ lb. sausages, 5 ozs. flour, 1 egg, l pint milk, fat for 
frying. 

Boil the sausages for 10 minutes, take them out of their skins, roll 
tliem into balls about the size of a walnut, and flatten them into cakes. 
Mak<‘ rather a thick batter with the flour, egg, and milk. Dust the sausage 
cakes over wdth flour, dip them in the batter, and fry them in the hot fat. 
The dish should be garnished wdth a few" sprigs of fried parsley. 

Sweet-breads. — 2 calf’s (or ox’s) swxet-breads, 1 egg, 6 ozs. butt(‘r, 
lemon-juice, bread-crumbs. 

Blanch the sw’eet-breads in boiling water for 5 minutes, and in cold 
w’ater for 1 hour. Kemo\e the fat, skin, and pith w"ith the fingers, and if 
an ox sweet-breiid is used divide it into thick pieces. Dip them into beaten 
egg, cover them with bread-crumbs, salt and pepper, and place them, w"ith 
the butter, in a tin dish in a moderate oven. Baste them well and often, 
and bake for at least 1 hour. Serve wdth lemon-juice squeezed over, or 
w ith rich browui gravy or tomato sauce. 

Tomato Tortilla. — 1 lb. tomatoes, 2 ozs. butter, 3 eggs. 

Melt the butter in a stew"-pan. Add the tomatoes sliced and seasoned 
w"ith salt and pepper, and stew" till they are tender. Beat the eggs and 
pour in, stirring the mixturt* till it is quite thick. Serve on liot buttered 
toast. Part of a tin of tomatoes w"ell drained can be used instead of fresh 
fruit. 
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ADDITIONAL RECIPES 

SOUPS. 

Consomm^. — It is essentially important that in making a bright, clear 
consomme no particle of a thickening nature should be allowed in the 
preparation of the stock; that after straining, every bit of fat must be 
removed; and that the stock should be liquefied, though not hot. Having 
made about 1 gallon of stock from fresh bones and water, remove the fat, 
Ji<[uefy the stock, and mix it with 2 lbs. of the lean part of beef passed 
through the mincing machine, 2 eggs, and about I pint of cold water. Stir 
the soup till it boils, then add a sliced onion, a carrot, a stick of celery, a 
dozen peppercorns, 1 clove, a blade of mace, a small bouciuet of herbs, and 
a ham or bacon bone. Allow the soup to simmer for 2 hours, and strain it 
through a clean cloth. 

Consomme a la Brunoise. — Cut an onion and a small stick of celery 
into very small dice, fry them with butter in an omelette pan until they 
are a delicate golden colour, put the vegetable, as it browns, into 3 pints 
of boiling consomme, simmer it 20 minutes. Cut a white turnip into 
similar dice, boil them, add them to the soup with 3 leaves of picked 
tarragon, remove the fat with kitchen paper, add salt if necessary, and it 
is ready to serve. 

Consomme a la Diablotin. — Prepare a good clear consomme, add a 
few picked tarragon leaves and the following croutes on a stqmrate plate. 
Fry round crofites of bread, about the size of a two-shilling piece, in butter, 
cover them thickly with grated Parmesan cheese, and bake them long 
enough to take a golden colour. 

Croflte-au-Pot. — The first essential for this delicious soup is bright, 
clear consomme served in a soup-tureen, accompanied by the crouto-au-pot 
prejjared thus. When making the stock, take 2 sticks of celery, a carrot, 
2 green onions with their stems, and 2 sprigs of })arsley, all tied in a 
bundle, and boil them in the top of the stock pot When they are cooked, 
<lrain them, cut them into slices, and put them with a little clear consomme 
into the silver lining of a souffle dish, and ou the top put extremely thin 
pieces of toast which have been browned on a baking sheet in the oven. 
The soup should be served and the croutes handed. 

Clear Mock Turtle. — Thoroughly wash half a calf’s head, put it into 
an oval pot, skin side upwards, cover it with buttered paper and as much 
cold water as will nearly cover it; add vegetables, herbs, and spices to 
taste. Bring the head slowly to the boil, and simmer it gently for 5 hours. 
Remove the bones from the head and press it between two dishes with a 
4-lb. weight. Strain the stock into a basin to get cold, and, after remov- 
ing the fat, add 1 \ lb. of passed veal and beef. 3 whites of eggs, and vege- 
tables to season; add, if possible, the chopped bones of a raw rabbit from 
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which the fillets have heon taken. After siiniuerin^j the soup for nearly 
2 hours, strain it through a cloth, and, w hen serving it, add half a tuniblei^ 
of sherry, a tea-si)oonful of lemon-juice, and a pinch of cayenne pepper. 
Garnish the soup wdth pieces of the head, the tongue cut in pieces, and 
small quenelles made with the flesh of the rabbit. For which pound the 
fillets to a pulp, add 2 ozs. of butter, a spoonful of cold bread sauce, and an 
egg. season it wdth salt and pepi^er, and rub it thiough a wdre sieve. Foi’in 
it into (juenelles wdth two tea-spoons, and Idanch them in an omelette* pan 
in the oven. 

Clear Tomato Soup k la Royale. — Take about 2 (piarts ot good stock 
and free it from fat, pass 2 lbs. of lean beef thiough the mincing machine, 
mix it in a stew'-pan wdth 2 eggs, a jjound of sliced ri])e tomatoes, and a 
bacon bone: ndd the stock, and stir it till it boils. Add a sliced onion, a 
little carrot and celer>. Simmer the soup for 2 houi-s and strain it through 
a clean cJotli. Keturn the soup to the stew"-[)an to lieat, adding custard cut 
into \ari<)us shapes. To make the custard, beat an egg and a yolk witli 
a gill of stock, s(‘ason it wdth salt, pejqier, and a tiny pinch of cayenne 
pepper, st(*am it in small buttei*ed moulds without allowing it to boil. 

Clear Mullig*atawny Soup. — Cut 2 lbs. of lean beef and veal into 
strips and pass it tlirough the sausage machine. Put the meat into a 
stew-pan w'ith 2 or H whites of eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls of curry -pow’der, 
a ripe tomato, a table-s])oonful of tamarinds, a ham bone, and ^ pint of 
cold w^ater; mix th(‘ ingredients thoroughly, add 2 or 8 quarts of good 
stock free from fat, stir it till it lx)ils, add vegelables, herbs, and spices to 
fla\our it, and a table-spoonful of Worcester sauce. Having simmered the 
soup for 2 hours, strain it without pressure through a clean cloth. Re-heat 
the SOU]), seasoning it wdih salt, a pinch of cayenne pepper, and a tea- 
spoonful of h*mon juice. Seiwe dry boiled rice separately. 

Calf's Tail Soup, — To make this delicious soup, take two calf’s tails, 
unskiniK'd, choj) them in pieces fin inch long, w^ash them and put them into 
a stew -pan wdth a blade of mace, 2 cloves, fi peppercorns, carrot, onion, and 
celery to flavour, a boucjuet of herbs. Cover all with cold w^ater, put a 
buttered paper over, and after boiling it on the stove put the stew-pan in 
the oven to simmer for about 4 hours. Cut a small onion into dice, wdth 
an ounce of lean bacon and a little rough celery, fry them with butter until 
they assume a d(‘licate golden colour, mix in a table-spoonful of potato 
fecula and 8 pints of good light-coloured stock, stir it till it boils, simmer 
it nearly an hour and squeeze it through the tammy. Heat the soup wu’th 
the strained stock from the tails, add milk to make it a desirable con- 
sistency, add the pieces of tail, a table-spoonful of grated Parmesan cheese*, 
a tea-spoonful of lemon-juice, a pinch of cayenne pepper, and at the 
moment of serving the yolks of 2 eggs mixed with J gill of thick cream. 

Potag’e k la Milanaise. — Fry 2 minced shallots and a suspicion of garlic 
with 1 oz. of minced lean ham and 1 oz. of butter in a covered stew-pan 
until it is a nut-browui colour: mix in a spoonful of potato fecula and 
8 pints of good stock. When it boils, add i gill of thick tomato puree and 
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1 gill of brown gravy; dimmer the soup | hour, ascertain that the seasoning 
is palatable, add salt and cayenne if necessary, and strain it into a soup- 
tureen containing 3 table-spoonfuls of boiled macaroni cut into tiny rings. 


DRESSED FISH. 

Slices of Salmon k la Dorade. — Put two slices of salmon in a buttered 
saute-pan, on them slice 2 large ripe tomatoes previously freed from skin 
and seeds, moisten them with a glass of sherry, season them with salt and 
pepper, and cook the tish in a moderate oven about 1 hour. Dish the 
salmon with a sauc(‘ prepared as follows. Warm a gill of good brown 
sauce, with the addition of a dessert-spoonful of Heinz’s tomato chutney, 
a piece of glaze and the liquor from tin* cooked tish, salt and pepper to 
taste, a tea-spoonful of chopped parsley and a piece of lobster butter at 
the moment of serving. 

Sole a la Chapon Fin. — Cut tlje heads and tins from a medium-s'ized 
pair of sol(*, put them on a buttei*ed tiri^-proof dish, sprinkle them with 
chopped shallot, parsley, a dust of thyme an<l salt and p(‘pper. Spread on 
each a table-spoonful of tomato puree, jiour round them a glass of white 
wine, put 1 oz. of butter in jneces here and thei‘c, cover the dish with 
a stew-pan lid, on which place hot coals, and cook it in a (juick-oven for 
15 minutes. Serve it in the same <lish, accompanied with a nicely seasoned 
brown sauce in which a piece of anchovy butter has been dissolved. 

Fillets of Sole a la Cardinale. — Fillet a i)air of small sole, put the 
bones on to boil. Pound a table-spoonful of lobster spawn with a piece 
of butter and rub it through a hair sieve. Pound the fillets of a small 
whiting, add 2 ozs. of butter, a spoonful of white sauce, an<l an egg, season 
all with salt and pepper and rub it through the same sieve in which the 
spawn was passed; work the farce with half the passed spawn and sprea<l 
on the smooth side of the fillets, roll them and arrange them in a buttered 
saute-pan with the ends so placed that they will not unwind in cooking, 
dust them with salt and pepper, sprinkU* them with lemon-juice, cover 
them with a greased paper and cook them i hour in a moderate oven. 
Dish the fillets in a circle, put in the centre a ragofit of scallops of lobster 
and tiny fish quenelles made with the remainder of the farce, and pour the 
sauce round the fillets. The lobster sauce can be made thus: Dissolve 1 oz. 
of butter in a stew-pan, mix in a spoonful of flour and a gill of fish stock. 
When it boils, add milk and cream, the remainder of the passed spawn, a 
squeeze of lemon juice, and salt and pepper to taste. 

Fillets of Sole k la Hilling'don. — Cut in halves crossways the fillets 
of a large pair of sole, put the bones on to boil, butter a saute-pan, on which 
arrange half the fillets, with the ends slightly curved to the centre, season 
them with salt, pepper, and lemon-juice, add a little stock from the boiled 
bones, cover them with a buttered paper, and cook them about 20 minutes 
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in a moderate oven. The remaining fillets must meanwhile be dipped in 
flour, then in beaten egg and bread-crumbs. Form them neatly into shape 
with a palette knife, and fry them with hot salad oil in a saut^-pan. Make 
a thin border of mashed potato on a dish, on which arrange the fillets, 
white and brown alternately: pour the sauce on the white fillets and round 
the dish. To make the sauce, dissolve 1 oz. of butter in a stew-pan, to 
which add a spoonful of flour and the broth from the bones. When it 
boils, simmer it 10 minutes and squeeze it through the tammy. Warm the 
sauce, adding salt, pepper, a dash of cayenne pepper, half a tea-spoonful of 
lemon juice, and at the last moment the yolks of 2 eggs mixed with J gill 
of cream. Sprinkle in half a tea-spoonful of chopped tarragon. 

Fillets of Sole k la Richelieu.— Take the fillets of a pair of medium- 
sized sole, mask the smooth side with deliciite fish fai-ce, roll them tightly, 
and place them in an upright position in an omelette pan with the ends 
so placed that they will not uncurl in cooking. Season them with salt, 
pepper, lemon-juice, and a little of the broth from the boiled fish bones, put 
a greased paper over them, and cook them half an hour in a moderate oven. 
Dish the fillets in two rows down the dish, sauce with a creamy white 
sauce, on each fillet place a round piece of truffle, and garnish the dish with 
groups of small fish (luenolles made with the remainder of the farce. 

Fillets of Whiting k la Parisienne.— First make a farce wdth a plate- 
ful of white mushrooms, divested of the skin and gills, chopped finely, with 
lemon-juice, and cooked with butter, salt, pepper, and lemon-juice in a 
stc‘W-pan; mix in a spoonful of bread crumbs and the yolk of an egg. 
Coat the smooth side of the fillets of three whiting wdth the farce, fold 
them over, dip them first in flour, then in well-beaten egg and bread- 
crumbs: place them in a frying basket, and fry them by immersing them in 
hot fat. Dish the fillets on a thin border of mashed potato, pour mushroom 
sauce round them, and garnish the centre with potatoes a la Parisienne. 
Cut the potatoes with a ball-shaped cutter, boil them ten minutes in salted 
water, strain them, and finish cooking them with butter in an omelette pan 
in the oven, when they should be a delicate golden colour. 

Red Mullets k la Nicois. — Take as many small fresh red mullets as 
required, allowing one to each person; oil as many pieces of white paper. 
Sprinkle the fish with salt, pepper, chopped shallot, parsley, and thyme: 
envelop each in a paper, place them in a saut^-pan, moisten them with a 
little stock, and cook them in a moderate oven 20 minutes. Remove the 
fish from the papers and serve them with the following sauce poured round: 
Reduce a table-spoonful of white vinegar and a tea-spoonful of tarragon 
vinegar in a stew-pan until almost evaporated, add 1 gill of brown sauce, 
a piece of glaze, i gill of sherry, and a few drops of lemon -juice; stir all 
till they are amalgamated, work in a tea-spoonful of anchovy butter and a 
tlessert-spoonful of chopped parsley. 

Haddock au Gratin. — Pick a large, boiled, fresh haddock into flakes, 
beat them in I pint of good butter sauce, adding 2 table-spoonfuls of thick 
sour cream, and salt and pepper to season. Put the fish into a deep, 
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buttered gratin dish, mix 1 oz. of gi-ated Parmesan cheese with J gill of 
sour cream, pour it on the fish, and bake it a delicate brown colour in a 
(juick oven. Serve it in the same dish. 


FISH entr:^es. 

Timbale of Oysters.— Pound 6 ozs. of raw lean veal, add 2 ozs. of butter, 
4 ozs. of bread panada, which is made by stewing bread-crumbs in good 
stock until a paste is formed; mix in 2 eggs, salt and pepper, and rub all 
through a fine wire sieve. Work the quenelle in a basin with f gill of 
cream. Butter and paper a plain mould, decorate the bottom with a light 
design of truffle. Line the mould with the quenelle, pressing it to the 
sides with the back of a spoon dipped in hot water; fill the centre with 
the prepared oysters, twist a buttered paper over the whole, and steam it, 
without allowing it to boil, for I hour. Serve it with the oyster sauce 
poured round. Prepare the oysters as follows: Blanch, strain, and beard 
IS sauce oysters, melt a table-spoonful of butter in a stew-pan, mix in a 
.spoonful of flour, a little milk, and the oyster liquor. When it boils, add 
the yolks of 2 eggs, a tea-spoonful of lemon-juice, a pinch of cayenne 
])epper, and ?> gill of cream. Add the oysters at the last moment. 

Fritot of Oysters. — Make a quenelle of veal in the manner already 
described for “Timbale of Oysters*'; with it fill a plain, round border 
mould, one which has an indented top, cover it with buttered paper, 
and steam it about 20 minutes. Blanch, strain, and beard 18 cooking 
oysters, toss them in flour, dip them in well-beaten egg and then in bread- 
crumbs, put them in a frying basket, and fry them in a stew-pan of hot fat. 
Turn the mould out on a dish, fill the centre with boiled cut macaroni and 
tiny quenelles, which are made with the residue of the farce. Arrange the 
fried oysters on the bonier, and pour oyster sauce round them. 

Souffle of Salmon. — Pound fi ozs. of raw salmon to a pulp, add 3 ozs. of 
panada, 3 ozs. of butter, and, while pounding, introduce a spoonful of lobster 
sauce (or white sauce will answer); season it highly with salt, pepper, and 
a pinch of cayenne, mix in a tea-spoonful of passed lobster spawn, and rub 
it through a wire sieve. Work the farce in a basin very lightly with i gill 
of cream, the yolks of 2 eggs, and the stiffly whipped whites of 3 eggs. 
Steam the souffle very carefully in a buttered pipe mould, and when it is 
turned out pour cucumber sauce round it and garnish the centre with 
wliipped cream seasoned with salt, cayenne pepper, lemon-juice, and mixed 
with a spoonful of grated horse radish. To make cucumber sauce, mince 
a small onion and half a medium-sized cucumber, cook them 8 minutes in 
a stew-pan with 1 oz. of butter, add 1 gill of brown sauce, and when the 
cucumber is sufficiently cooked rub it through a hair sieve. Return the 
sauce to the stew-pan with salt, pepper, a pinch of sugar, and a small piece 
of butter, after which the sauce must not boil 
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Timbale de Laitances.— Make a quenelle by pounding 8 ozs. of scraped 
raw whiting, add 3 ozs. of butter, and 4 ozs. of bread panada. When these 
ingredients are thoroughly blended, work in 2 eggs and salt and pepper to 
season, rub all through a fine wire sieve. Garnish a buttered and papered 
mould with a pretty border of crescent-shaped pieces of truffle and a star 
in the centre. Line the mould with the farce, pressing a cavity with a 
spoon, dipped in hot water, which fill with a garnish of soft roes. Cover 
all with the farce. Twist or tie a buttered paper over it, and stc^aiu the 
mould for 2 hour without allowing it to boil. Turn the timbale out on a 
dish, pour round it white sauce made from the licjuor of the lK)iled bones of 
the fish. The garnish is made in tliis way. Boil alxmt (I oz.s. of soft roes 
for 10 minutes in water acidulated with a six)onful of vim‘gar, and drain 
them on a cloth. Make a little white sauce, using the broth from the 
boiled fish l)ones: add to it the yolks of 2 eggs, A gill of cream, A tea- 
spoonful of lemon-juice, a tea-spoonful of chopped parsley, salt and pepper, 
and the blanched roes. 

Darioles de Poisson a la Ravigote.—Make s ozs. of wlnting or fresh 
haddock into (|uenelle, as in the manner dirt'cted for “Timbale de Laitances”, 
and with it three-])arts fill a number of small buttert‘d dariole namlds; then 
with the thick part of a raw carrot, scra])ed and trimnu'd and dipped into 
hot water, press it into tlie farce, thus making a ea\ity, wliich till with 
minced slirim])s mixed in a little white sauce, adding a small ])ieeo of glazt^ 
and the yolk of a raw egg. Close in tlie garnish with the fjuenelle, using 
a ])aletie knife dipped in hot water. Steam the moulds with a buttered 
paper over them and serve it in two rows on a liot dish ; pour the ravigote 
sauce over, and garnish it with groups of shrimps and scallops of the farct' 
previously steamed and cut with a cutter. For the ravigot(‘, blanch a large 
liandful of j)ar.sle3" with a sprig or two of tarragon, chervil, and chives; 
strain it, run cold water over them, squeeze, dry, and pound with a spoon- 
ful of capers, a boned anchovj', a spoonful of tarragon vinegar, and a piece 
of butter. Rub all through a hair sieve and mix it with a gill of hot butter 
sauce, adding a spoonful of cream. 


COLD FISH DISHES. 

Trout k la Russe. — Boil a nice salmon trout weighing about 3 lbs. 
Remove the skin when cold, and coat the upper side with cold licjuid aspic 
jelly. Make a pretty design on the fish with different kinds of cold cooked 
vegetables, such as peas, caiTots, potatoes, and beetroot cut with a pea- 
shaped cutter, French beans cut into diamond-shaped pieces, and asparagus 
when in season. Dip each piece in liquid aspic during the process. Place 
the trout on a bed of shred lettuce, garnish it with a border of cut 
cucumber: on each put a pinch of passed lobster coral, make an outer border 
of croiiton-shaped pieces of aspic, and serve mayonnaise sauce in a boat. 
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Salmon Trout k la President— Truss a salmon trout weighing from 
3 to 4 lbs. into the form of an 8 , using needle and string for the purpose; 
place it on the drainer in the fish kettle, cover it with well-greased paper, 
then with boiling salted water, and boil it gently till done; then drain it 
Remove the skin of the fish, and coat the sides with thick mayonnaise 
which has been stiffened with a small quantity of cold liquid aspic jelly. 
Decorate the sides of the fish with different-coloured pieces of cold cooked 
vegetables in similar fashion as that described for “Trout k la Russe''. 
Place the trout on a dish, make a border of cucumbers, cut into pieces 
3 inches long, the outer skin taken off with a fluted cutter, and the seeds 
removed with an apple-corer. Fill the cucumbers thus prepared with some 
of the vegetables used for the garnish and mixed with mayonnaise sauce, 
put a slice of truffle on the top of each j^iece surrounded with chopped coral, 
make an outer border of chopped aspic. Serve mayonnaise sauce in a boat. 

Cendrillons de Fillets de Sole. — Slightly batten the fillets of a pair of 
soles with a chopping-knife <lipped in cold water, fold them round cork- 
shaped pieces of raw potato dipped in li([uid lard; fold the points of the 
fillets over to form the toe, arrange th(‘m around a buttered saute-pan with 
a plate in the centre to keep th(‘ points down in cooking, season lliem with 
salt, pepper, and lemon-juice, co\er them with a buttered paper, moisten 
them with a little broth, and cook them about 20 minutes in a moderate 
oven, then remove them to get cold. Afhu* which take out the potato and 
sauce the slippers with a wdiite ehaudfroid, make imitation ribbons on the 
toes with strips of truffle or tarragon leaves, and pipe round the tops wdth 
lobster butter. Dish the slip])ers on a rais(‘d bed of shred lettuce mixed 
with mayonnaise sauce, and garnish them wdth chopped aspic jelly. For 
the ehaudfroid, reduce some white sauce made with tlie stock from the 
bones, mix it wdth the yolks of 2 eggs, a little cream, and 1. gill of aspic: 
work it briskly on the ice till it is on the point of setting, and use it at 
once. 


ENTREES. 

Egfgrs a la Creme. — Fry 2 chopped shallots and a slice of minced, lean 
bacon with 1 oz. of butter until it is on the point of turning colour, mix 
in 1 table-spoonful of flour and 1 i gill of good stock. Stir it till it l>oils, 
simmer the sauce for 15 minutes, and scpieeze it through the tammy. 
Return the sauce to the stew-pan, wdth sufficient milk and cream to make 
it a delicate consistency. Poach 6 eggs in salted water, pour half the sauce 
into a hot, deep, fire-proof dish, place the drained, poached eggs on it, pour 
the remainder of the sauce over it, and sprinkle it thickly with grated 
Parmesan cheese. 

Timbale k la Demi-Deuil. — Butter a plain mould which has a tube in 
the centre, and sprinkle it wdth chopped truffles. Beat 2 eggs and 1 yolk 
with J pint of good veal stock, season it with salt and pepper, pour it into 
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the mould, twist a paper i>ver it, and steam it, without allowing it 

to hoil, for J hour. Turn the timbale out on a dish, pour creamy-white 
sauce round it, and garnish tlie centre with scallops of truffle, hanhboiled 
eggs, and pieces of cooked macaroni. 

Cutlets. — Boil 4 eggs for 10 minutes, immerse them in cold water, 
remove the shells and cut the eggs in tine dice, mix them with sufficient 
butter sauce to bind them together, season them with salt, pepper, a s(|ueeze 
of lemon-juice, and the yolks of 2 eggs. Stir them on the stove for 3 or 
4 minutes to partly set the eggs, then put it into a basin with a buttered 
paper over to get cold. After which divide the paste into (5 equal portions, 
roll them in bread-crumbs and form them into cutlets with the aid of the 
])alettc-knife, dip tliem in beaten egg and again into bread-crumbs, pat 
them into shape, put them into a frying basket, which plunge into a 
stew-pan of hot fat until they are a golden brown, drain on a paper, 
disli them in a circle on a thin border of mashed potato, pour mushroom 
sauce round them, and garnish the centre with a puree of mushrooms made 
thus. Peel and scrape the gills from a plate of white mushrooms, chop 
them, sprinkled with lemon-juice, and cook them in a covered stew-pan 
with butter, salt and pepper, and a little lemon-juice; mix in a table- 
spoonful of bread-crumbs and a little cream. 

Eggs k la Princesse,— Firstly prepare 3 lbs. of spimich by washing 
it in several baths of cold water, boil it in salted water for 15 minutes, 
strain it, pour cold water through it, stpieeze it dry, and rub it through 
a wire sieve. Warm the spinach in a stew-pan with salt and pepper, work- 
ing it vigorously while introducing 1 gill of thick, sour cream. On the 
other hand, butter 6 small dariole moulds, sprinkle them with chopped 
parsley, salt and pepper, and a little grated Parmesan. Break 1 egg into 
each mould, and steam them with greased paper over them, until the white 
is set. Make a nice bed of the dressed spinach on a hot dish, tum the 
eggs carefully out on it, and garnish them with a l 3 order of slices of red 
tomato, which have been saute in butter. 

Cucumbers aux CEufs. — Fry 0 or 8 round pieces of bread in hot, clean 
lard. Cut a large cucumber into pieces 2 inches long, cut off the outside 
skill with a round, fluted cutter, thus making them of equal size, remove 
the seeds with an apple-corer. Boil the cucunil)ers 15 minutes in salted 
water, drain them on a cloth, and place them on the fried crofites on a 
hot dish. Make 2 ozs. of butter hot in a stew-pan, break in 4 eggs, season 
them with salt and pepper and a spoonful of cream, stir them incessantly 
until they are partly set on the stove, then odd a table-spoonful of grated 
l^irmesan cheese, and continue stirring until it thickens. Fill the cucumbers 
with the eggs, sprinkle the tops with grated Parmesan, and pour round 
them a little white sauce flavoured with cheese. 

Macaroni Croquettes, — Boil 4 ozs. of Genoa macaroni slowly in salted 
water until it is tender. Strain, and cut it into pieces not more than i in. 
thick, mix the cut macaroni with 1 gill of thick butter sauce, adding a 
spoonful of thick mushroom puree, salt and pepper to taste, a spoonful of 
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grated Parmesan cheese, and the yolks of 2 eggs. Stir the macaroni on 
the stove for a few moments, then turn it into a basin with a buttered 
paper over it to get cold. Form the macaroni into balls, roll them first 
in bread-crumbs, then in beaten egg and bread-crumbs, and fry the 
crocjuettes by imrnei'sing them in hot fat. Drain them on a paper, and 
dish them on a napkin garnished with fried parsley. 

Macaroni au Gratin. — Wash and boil 4 ozs. of Naples macaroni in 
salted water until it is soft. Make a little butter sauce with 1 oz. of 
butter melted in a stew-pan, mix in a spoonful of flour and the water 
from tlio macaroni. When it is boiling, add milk and cream, the macaroni, 
previously cut in small pieces, salt, pepper, and 2 ozs. of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Pour the macaroni into a buttered fireproof dish, cover it with 
1 oz. of grated cheese mixed with 1 gill of sour cream, and bake it a nice 
brown colour in a quick oven. 

Bouchees de Volaille. — Make quenelle by pounding 8 ozs. of chicken 
(the breast of an old hen will do), add 2 ozs. of butter, 1 spoonful of cold 
white sauce, 4 ozs. of bread panada, made by stewing bread-crumbs in 
stock until it is a paste, work in 2 eggs and salt and pepper to taste, rub 
it through a wire sieve, and mix it lightly in a basin with 1 gill of thick 
cream. Butter 8 small bouch^e moulds, which are in shape similar to the 
bottom of a teacup, put a ring of red tongue at the bottom, in the centre 
of which put a disc of truffle, cut with the same cutter as that used to 
remove the centre of tongue. Fill the moulds with the farce, press a hole 
in the centre with a spoon dipped in hot water, fill the cavity with chopped 
red tongue mixed with a little chopped truffle, a little white sauce, and the 
yolk of 1 egg. Cover it with the quenelle, and steam the moulds, with a 
greased paper over, in a stew-pan with very little water, and on no account 
allow them to boil. Unmould on a hot dish, garnish the middle with 
scallops of tongue, truffle, and small quenelles. Pour white sauce round 
the bouchees. 

Friandises de Volaille. — Make quenelle as directed for ‘ Bouchees de 
Volaille ”. Butter 8 bouchee moulds, fill them with the quenelle, ma2:e a 
space in the centre with a spoon dipped in hot water, in which put a small 
piece of pate-de-foie-gras, mixed with 1 spoonful of sauce and the yolk of 
1 egg. Cover this with the farce, using a palette knife dipped in hot water 
to close it in. Place the moulds in a deep saute-pan, pour boiling water 
down the side until they fioat, remove them, with a slice, on to a cloth to 
drain; dip them in bread-crumbs, then in well-beaten egg and bread-crumbs; 
place them in a frying-basket, and fry them in hot lard Drain the frian- 
dises on paper, dish them m pyrainicle, using a little mashed potato to keep 
them firm. Pour good white sauce round them. 

Chicken k la Crbme. — Having cleansed a nice young chicken, chop it 
into small joints, immerse them in lukewarm water to free them from 
blood, and dry them in a cloth. Line a stew-pan with slices of parboiled 
bacon, powder them with chopped shallots and i doz white mushrooms 
freed from skin and gills, and chopped with lemon-juice, to preserve their 
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whiteness. Tack tlie i)ieces i.f ehiekeii in the .stow-imn. cover tliein with 
Avater or wliite stock, place a l>uttere«l paper over them, cover them clo.seIy, 
mid after inakino it boil on the stove, place the sU-w-pan in the oven to 
"sinnner for an hour. Remove the pieces of chicken, and keep tli,-m Ii^t. 
.Strain the broth, remove the grea.se, and reduce the .stock briskly- alamt 
half. Mix in 1 >rill of cream, mixed with a de.s.sert-sjKtonfnl of imtato 
fecula, and, after the .sauce has thickened, work in 1 oz. of butter in .sninll 
pieces, after which the sauce must ni>t IkuI. Pour the sjiuce o\er the 
chicken, and .serve it \ery hot, accompanied by a dish of Iwihsi, dry, 
Avliito rice. 

Petites Timbales a la Duchesse.— Into lA of j^ood whiti* sauce 
stir about 0 ozs. of finely niinceil, eo>>ktMl eliickt*!! and 2 ozs. of c]H)j)])ed 
toiioiu* or liaiii, add a little cream, salt and |H‘|)j)i‘r to taste, and ^ small, 
chopped, red ehili. Work in 2 e^us and 1 yolk. Steam tlie salj)icon in 
small lettered dariole moulds, previously garnished with round pieces of 
i*ed toii^me. When the timbali‘s an‘ tlono. turn them in a ein*h‘ on a hot 
disli, oarnlsli the centre with v\ t‘11-1 Milled rice, warmed with a littli* butter 
in a st(‘\v-pan, and mixed with a thinl part of chopped red tongue. Pour 
rich tomato sauce round them. 

Pigeons a la Marechale. — Having plucked and cleansed young 
pigeons, sj)lit them in halves, slightly llatten them, and cut oft* the toes. 
Saute the pig(‘ons briskly on both .sidt‘s in a stt^w-pan, with 2 Uible-spoon- 
fuls of salad oil and 2 (‘hopped shalots. WJien they have taken a nice 
brown colour, dust them with ftour, add 1 pint of good stock and 1 gill 
of i educt‘d tomato puree. Stir this liglitly on the stove till it Injils. Cover 
tlu‘ pan closely, and put it in a modemte oven to simmer for about an 
hoiii*. Arrange the pigeons on a hot dish, pour the sauce over them, and 
s(‘rve the boiled rice in a separate disli. 

Ox Tongue a la Parisienne,— Take the Ixjst part of a lK>iled, red 
tongue, cut it in slices, and warm them between two plates in the oven. 
Boil 1 gal. of turnips, strain them, squeeze every drop of water from them 
with the aid of a strong cloth, and rui) them through a hair sieve. Warm 
the turnip puree in a stew-pan, adding salt and pepper, and working it up 
light and white with 11 gill of thick cream. Pile the snow-white turnip 
in the middle of an entree dish, brush the slices of tongue with glaze, 
arrang(‘ them round the turnip in a close circle, and pour round all a 
little rich brown sauce in which a little Madeira has been mixed. 

Croustudes k la Princosso. — Make the crousUide crises thus: Put 
4 ozs. oi flour on a slab, make a well, in which put the yolk of 1 egg, 
a pinch of salt, and a little cold water. Work it into a smooth, elastic 
pastr, roll it extremely thin, cut it into rounds with a i)lain cutter, and 
with them line a number of small bouchee Tnoulds Form a ball with 
the trimmings, iind use it as a wedge. dip]>ed into flour, to press the paste 
into the moulds. Fill them with crushed tapioca, mixed with a tliird part 
of lard, and bake the croustades a delicate colour; free them from the 
filling, and brush the edges with warm glaze. Pound 4 ozs. of tlie white 
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part of cold, cooked chicken with 2 ozs. of cold, braised sweet-bread. 
During the process of pounding add 2 ozs. of fresh butter, 1 table-spoonful 
of cold white sauce, and salt and pepper to taste. Rub the chicken through 
a wil e sieve, and work it in a stew-pan, with the yolk of 1 egg and a little 
thick cream, till it is light and hot. Fill the croustades, put a little passed 
hard-boiled yolk of egg on the top, and dish them on a napkin garnished 
with fried parsley. 

Tomatoes a la Lucille,— Cut the stems from 8 small, ripe tomatoes; 
remove the seeds, without damaging the fruit, with the handle of a tea- 
spoon, and till them with the following salpicon: Mince a cold, braised 
sweet-bread with half its (juantity of finely minced chicken, 1 spoonful 
of chopped parsley, and sufficient white sauce to bind it together. Beat 
in 1 egg, and salt and pepper. Having filled the tomatoes, turn them out, 
cut side downwards, on as man}?' round pieces of fried fat, and bake them 
about 20 minut(‘s in a moderate oven. Dish the tomatoes in two straight 
rows, pour brown sauce round them, and garnish them with groups of 
asparagus points. 

Dry Curry. — Cut 2 or 3 hirge onions into tine dice, cook them in a 
<*ov(‘red stew-pan with 2 ozs. of butter. When they are soft, add as many 
apph‘s cut in the same way, cover all closely, and cook them in the st(‘am 
till tlu'y are soft. Mix in 1 table-spoonful of preserved tamarinds, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of grated cocoa-nut with the milk of the cocoa-nut. Add also 
1 table-spoonful of curry-powder and 1 of curry-paste. Replace the lid, 
and cook the ingredients in the steam for 15 minutes, then add 1 spoonful 
of thick cream, 1 spoonful of “ King of Oudes'' sauce, or Worcester. Care- 
fully pick out all the stones of the tamarinds, and mix in 8 ozs. of pulled 
chicken. Allow the chicken to warm, then dish the curry, garnished with 
fried crofttons of bread. Serve dry, well-boiled rice in a separate dish. 


REMOVES. 

Rouelle of Veal. — Take out the bones from 3 to 4 lbs, of best end of 
neck of veal, keeping the flap entire. Pass the flesh of a rabbit and 6 ozs. 
of lean veal through the sausage machine, pound it in the mortar, add 
2 ozs. of scraped fat bacon, 2 ozs. of shred beef suet, 2 ozs. of butter, 
2 eggs, and salt and pepper to season. Spread the farce on the inside 
part of the veal, sprinkle it with chopped truffle, parsley, and hard-boiled 
yolks of eggs. Roll the veal, commencing with the fillet part, sew it up, 
tie it in a buttered cloth, and braise it for 2 hours with stock and vege- 
tables. Remove the cloth and string, brush the veal with glaze, and pour 
round a demi-glaze sauce. Garnish the veal with artichoke bottoms, filled 
with boiled green peas, alternately with small, round tomatoes, filled with 
A little of the farce, and baked on round croutons for about 15 minutes. 

Fillet of Veal k I’Anglaise.— This is an excellent method of warming 
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a cold fillet of veal. Take a nice thick fillet of veal, tie it with tape to 
keep the shape, put it into a stew-pan with any remains of gravy, dredge 
it well with flour, season it with salt, pepper, and J fresh lemon-peel, 
chopped. Pour in sufficient new milk to cover the meat, add 3 ozs. of 
butter in small pieces, and allow it to stew gently in a moderate oven for 
about li hour, when the liquor should be reduced to half its original quan- 
tity, Remove the tape from the meat, and pour the sauce round it. 

Chickens k la Montrose. — Truss a couple of chickens for boiling. 
Pound 8 ozs. of raw white \'eal, add 2 ozs. of shn'd beef suet, 2 ozs. of 
butter, salt and pepper to taste, and 2 eggs. Rub the farce through a 
wire sieve, and mix it with a small, cold, finely chopped sweet-bread. Fill 
the crop part with the farce, tie them in ])aper ])h*ntifully buttered, and 
boil them at gentle heat for 1 hour. Meanwhile peel and take the gills 
from 1 lb. of white mushrooms, chop them, spriiikling them with lemon- 
juice to preserve their colour. Let them cook 10 minutes with 2 minced 
shalots, 2 ozs. of butter, and a little lemon-juice in a stew-pan. Mix in 
2 spoonfuls of flour, some of the hroth from the chicki‘ns, stir it till it 
boils, simmer the sjiuce 15 minutes, and rub it through a hair sie\e. Warm 
the sauce, adding sufficient broth from the chickens to make it a iiict* 
consistency. Season it with salt, pej)])er, and \ gill of cream. Dish the 
chickens with the sauce poured over them. 

Fillet of Beef k la Francaise.— Trim the nerve from a well-hung 
fillet of beef about 3 lbs. in weight, and lard it with strips of fat bacon. 
Tie a greased paper over it, and roast it very cai'efully for 1 houi*. Remove 
the paper to dry the larding, which must he glazed. Arrange the fillet on 
a hot dish, and surround it w'ith a complete cordon of artichoke Ixittoms 
filled with peas, carrots cut with a hall-shaped cutter and boiled, small, 
ripe tomatoes from which the seeds have been taken, and the cavities 
filled with finely minced ham, mixed with a little brown sauce and the 
yolk of 1 egg, then baked on round crofites. Pour a little good ginvy 
round it. The dish should be handed, witJi a few slices of the beef cut, 
ready for the plates. 

Fillet of Beef k la Fanchette. — Trim the gristle from a fillet of beef 
about 3 to 4 lbs., tie it in a good shape, and it briskly in a stew-pan 
with a chopped shallot and a little butter. When it has taken colour add 
3 or 4 red carrots, washed and scraped, 6 small onions, a bouquet of herUs, 
a blade of mace, and 1 doz. peppercorns. Three-parts cover the beef with 
stock, adding J doz. ripe tomatoes from which the skin and seeds have been 
taken, cover the stew-pan, and simmer it in a moderate oven for 2 hours. 
After which strain the broth, remove the fat, and thicken it with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour mixed with butter in a stew-pan, boil the sauce at least 
10 minutes, and rub it through a hair sieve. Return it to the stew-pan to 
warm. Dish the fillet, glaze it lightly, garnish it with the onions, alter- 
nately with the carrots from the braise, which must be cut into scallops, 
pour a little sauce round, and serve the remainder separately. Serve with 
it nicely dressed spinach in a dish. 
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COLD DISHES FOR BALL SUPPERS. 

Turkey en Chaudfroid. — Truss a plump hen turkey for boiling, and 
fill the crop part with the following stuffing: Scrape and pound the breast 
part of 2 old hens, add 2 ozs. of shredded beef suet, 2 oza of butter, 2 ozs. 
of scraped, fat bacon, and 2 eggs. Season all with salt and pepper, and 
rub it through a wire sieve. Mix in 4 ozs. of finely chopped, cooked tongue; 
2 ozs. of chopped, cooked chicken; and 1 spoonful of chopped parsley. 
Having put in the farce, boil the bird, with buttered paper tied over it, 
and nearly covered with stock. Allow it to get cold in the liquor, and 
then absorb the moisture in a cloth. Take the fat from the strained broth, 
convert it into sauce. When it has sufficiently boiled, squeeze it through 
a tammy, return it to the stew-pan with the yolks of 3 eggs and 1 gill 
of cream, stir it until the eggs are set, and mix it wdth 4 sheets of gelatine 
and 1 gill of aspic. Place the turkey on a reversed dish, coat it with the 
sauce, decorate the breast part with a pretty design of cut truffles, finish 
the garniture with tufts of chervil, and garnish it with aspic jelly. 

Game Pie. — Almost any description of game can be utilized for a pie. 
Take, for instance, a pheasant, a grouse, and a rabbit. Remove the fillets 
of each, place them aside, scrape every particle of meat from the bones, 
pass it twice through the mincing machine, after which pound it in the 
mortar with half its quantitj’* of scraped, fat bacon. Season it w’ith salt 
and pepper, a pinch of caytmne pepper, 1 table-spoonful of chopped parsley, 
a dust of thyme, and 2 chopped shallots. Line the inside part of an earthen- 
ware game-pie dish with slices of fat bacon, coat it wuth the pounded meat, 
arrange a layer of the fillets, sprinkle them with chopped truffle, hard- 
boiled eggs, and parsley, and cover them wdth the forcemeat. Make another 
layer of the fillets, garnish it in the same way, with farce at the top, cov^cr 
it with slices of bacon, then cover the dish with a paste made with flour 
and water. Bake the pie nearly 3 hours. When it is done, remove the 
paste, press the meat down with a small plate and a weight, and pour in 
strong stock from the boiled bones. To serve it, scrape off the fat, cover 
it with molted butter, and garnish it with aspic jelly. 

Quail k la Neva. — Take the bones from 3 small quail, saute the livers 
with 1 oz. of fat bacon and 1 chopped shallot. Allow them to cool. Pound 
4 ozs. of raw chicken, add 2 ozs. of butter, the prepared livers of the birds, 
and 2 ozs. of bread panada, made by simmering bread-crumbs in stock 
until stiff. Mix in the yolk of 1 egg and a whole one, season with salt 
and pepper, and, when thoroughly blended, rub through a wire sieve. Stuff 
the quail with the farce, press a turned carrot dipped in hot water in the 
quails, fill the cavity thus formed with pate-de-foie-gras, press the birds 
into shape, tie a vine leaf and a piece of bacon over each, arrange them in 
a deep saut^-pan with slices of bacon, vegetables, and a small bouquet of 
herbs. Add stock to nearly cover them, put buttered paper over them, 
and simmer them in a moderate oven for about 1 hour. When they are 
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cold remove the bacon, divide the birds in halves, coat one side with sauce 
made by reducing 11 gill of brown sauce with 2 spoonfuls of tomato puree, 
1 oz. of glaze, and a little aspic. Dish the birds on chopped aspic, garnish 
the middle with various kinds of vegetables dressed with vinaigrette. 

Chicken Cutlets k la Demidoff. — Fillet a pair of young, tender 
chickens, divide each fillet in three pieces, place them in a saute-pan with 
the thin end curved, sprinkle them with salt, pepper, and lemon-juice, 
moisten them with stock, cover with a buttered paper, and cook them in 
the oven until they are done. Press the fillets between two dishes. Braise 
the remains of the chickens with stock and vegetables. When this is cold 
pick the meat from the bones, chop and pound it with half its volume of 
pate-de-foie-gras and 1 oz. of butter, season it to taste, and rub it through 
a wire sieve. Cover one side of the fillets with the farce, smoothing it to 
a neat shape, and when it is firm coat them with white chaudfroid sauce, 
put a round piece of truffle on each fillet, and brush them with cold, liquid 
aspic. Garnish the centre with dry, cold, boiled rice, mixed with shreds of 
truffle an<l tongue, and seasoned with oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper. 

Plovers’ EgfgS en Belle Vue. — Boil 8 plovers’ eggs, and reserve them 
cold. Make j)astry cases in patty-pans, brushing the edges with glaze. 
Make 1 gill of thick mayonnaise sauce, put a little shred lettuce mixed 
with mayonnaise in each croustade, on them put a ring of ripe tomato, 
in the centre of which place a plovers egg, divested of the shell, in an 
upright position. Garnish the eggs with flots of truffle, and pipe round 
them a little chopped aspic. Dish them on a napkin, garnished with small 
cress. 


SWEET DISHES. 

Lemon Jelly. — Put 2 ozs. of leaf gelatine into a stew-pan with 1 quart 
of cold water and ^ lb. of loaf sugar. Peel the outer part of 4 large lemons; 
in no case must any particle of the white of the skin of the lemon be used. 
Squeeze the juice of the lemons through a ware cloth into the stew-pan, 
whisk 2 eggs with their shells in a basin with about 2 table-spoonfuls of cold 
water. Whisk it to the jelly, and continue whisking until the jelly boils. 
Cover it with the lid, draw it to the side to boil for 5 minutes, then pour 
it through the suspended jelly-bag. Should the jelly not run clear the first 
passing, pour it again and again until it is bright. Mould tlie jelly when 
quite cold, with the addition of 1 glass of brandy, rum, or any liqueur. 

Coffee Jelly en Surprise. — Put 6 ozs. of loaf sugar and | oz. of gelatine 
to 3 gills of very strong coffee When it has dissolved mix in 1 tea-spoonful 
of coffee extract and J gill of good brandy. While the jelly is in preparation 
paste a piece of paper over the top of a fancy jelly-mould, and when it is 
dry and firm cut out the centre of the paper, thus leaving a border of 
paper. Pour in the cold jelly, keep it turned on crushed ice until the 
mould is entirely coated with the jelly. Whisk 1 gill of thick cream, 
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1 spoonful of pounded sugar, 1 dessert-spoonful of maraschino or any nice 
liqueur, and 4 sheets of dissolved gelatine. Pour the cream into the lined 
mould when on tlie point of setting. 

Claret Jelly. — Dissolve | oz. gelatine in 3 gills of claret, adding 8 ozs. 
of loaf sugar, the thinly cut peel and the juice of 1 lemon, and 2 ozs. of red- 
currant jelly. Stir the jelly on the fire until the ingi’edients are dissolved, 
add J wine-glassful of brandy, and strain it through a ware cloth. Pour 
into a mould which has a tube in the centre, when on the point of setting. 
Serve it with whipped and sweetened cream in the centre. 

Mousse d’Oranges. — Rub 6 ozs. of loaf sugar on the rind of 3 oranges, 
<lissolve it in 1 gill of water, and boil it to syrup. Pour the syrup into an 
egg-bowl with the strained juice of the oranges and 2 eggs. Whisk the 
contents of tlie bowl over a sauce-pan of boiling water until it is hot and 
thick, add i oz. of dissolved gelatine and A glass of brandy. Have ready 
a mould with a little clear jelly at the bottom, decorated with pieces of 
orange and halves of glace cherries. Pour the mousse into the mould, and 
when turned out pour round creamy sauce prepared in this way: Boil 

2 ozs. of castor sugar with the juice of 1 orange, mix it with the whipped 
white of 1 egg, and when cold mix in 1 table-spoonful of whipped cream. 

Oranges a la Russe. — Whisk 1 gill of licpiid lemon-jelly until it is 
a snow-like froth, pour it at once into a round, torder mould, which has 
an indented top. Boil 20 large chestnuts, divest them of their shells and 
brown skins, finish boiling them, and strain them. Whip 1 gill of thick 
cream with sugar and essence of vanilla, or any other nice flavouring. Turn 
the mould of white jelly out on a dish, pile the cream in the middle, place 
a wire sieve over the dish, and rub the chestnuts through upon the cream. 
Arrange a compote of oranges round the cream, resting on the jelly, each 
one slightly resting on the other. Pour a little of the syrup round them. 

Roulettes de Marrons aux Oranges.— Blanch 20 chestnuts, remove 
the outer shell and the brown skin, finish boiling them until they are the 
consistency of a floury potato, strain, and rub them through a wire sieve. 
Mix the puree with a third part of stiffly whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavoured with maraschino. Form the chestnut cream into small balls. 
Have ready I lb. of sugar boiled to caramel, dip the balls into the caramel, 
and as quickly take them out, putting them on an oiled baking -sheet. 
When the balls are all coated with caramel, dish them in a pyramid, and 
serve a compote of oranges separately. 

Cream a la Celeste. — Pour a little clear jelly into a fancy mould, and 
<lecorate it with glac(^ cherries and chopped pistachios. Rub the rind of 
a lemon on 6 ozs. of loaf sugar crush it in a mortar and put it, with the 
strained juice of the lemon, in a basin W^hen it has dissolved, add 3 gills 
of cream and A oz. of dissolved gelatine. "Whisk the cream until it is on 
the point of setting, and pour it at once into the prepared mould. When 
turned out put chopped jelly round it. 

Riz k lTmp6ratPice.— Boil 2 ozs. of Carolina rice in 1 pint of milk 
until it is soft, strain the rice, and convert the milk into custard with 
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1 egg and 2 yolks, adding sugar to taste and i oz. of dissolved gelatine. 
Whip I pint of cream with sugar and a little essence of vanilla, then mix 
the custard in lightly with the rice and cream. Pour a little clear jelly 
in the bottom of a mould, decorate it with groups of crystallized fruits, 
cherries, apricots, and greengages, previously cut in dice and soaked with 
brandy. Set the garnish with 1 s]x)onful of jelly, and then pour in a little 
of the cream. Make a layer, near the edge of the mould, with more of the 
fruit, pour in another layer of cream, and so continue until the mould is 
full. Turn the mould out on a dish, and pour the following sauce round 
it; Boil 4 ozs. of loaf sugar with the juice of 1 lemon and a little water 
until it is a thin syrup, and whisk it to the beaten yolks of 2 eggs until it 
is cold. 

Macedoine of Fruits. — A delicious combination of uncooked ripe fruits. 
In summer it may be composed of an almost unlimited variety. During 
winter there is a plentiful selection of bottled fruits to choose from. The 
basis is a strong syrup. To make sufficient for 6 or 8 persons, boil 1 lb. of 
loaf sugar with 1 pint of Avatei* until it begins to thicken. Remove it from 
the tire, and put in it white and black grapes, strawberries, raspberries, red 
and white currants. Peaches, nectarines, and apricots must cut in (juarters, 
bananas in slices. At the last moment add I wine-glass of maraschino or 
brandy, and put the stew-pan containing the fruit in a tin basin, surrounded 
with ice and salt for 2 hours. Serve it in a deep glass bowl. When re- 
quired for a smart occasion, freeze 1 small bottle of champagne, adding to 
it, when partly frozen, 4 ozs. of sugar boiled to syrup, and mixed with the 
stiffly whipped whites of two eggs, and allowed to get cold before using. 
Pile the ice on the macedoine when it is dished up. 

Gd.teau a la Victoria. — Beat together the weight of 4 eggs in butter 
and sugar until they ai'e creamy, beat in 4 eggs, each one separately. Mix 
in 0' ozs. of sifted Hungarian flour, 2 ozs. of ground almonds, and I wine- 
glass of brandy. Spread the cake on a buttered and papered baking-sheet, 
and bake it about 25 minutes. Cut a round piece, 7 inches in diameter, 
from the cake when turned out, and cut the edges into pointed scallops 
1 inch deep. Cut the remainder of the cake into rounds 5 inches in dia- 
meter. Remove the centre from two pieces with a smaller cutter. Beat 
4 ozs. of butter with 0 ozs. of icing sugar until it is white and light, adding 
1 dessert-spoonful of maraschino, and with it spread the layers of cake. 
Sprinkle the border of the large piece wdth chopped pistachios, place the 
layers, one on the other, with the two rings at the top. Coat the sides of 
the gateau with the icing, cut the trimmings of the cake with a small, 
cutlet-shaped knife, coat them with the icing, dip them in the pistachios, 
and arrange them as a border on the top. Put wdiipped cream in the centre, 
flavoured with maraschino. 

Peaches k la Patti. — Cut a small quantity from the stone part of 
G halves of peaches, thus making the fruit a little hollow. Marinade them 
in vanilla syrup. Make a small sheet of Genoese in the same manner as 
for “ Gateau a la Victox'ia ”, and cut it into rounds a little larger than the 
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peaches. Make a ring of apricot jam on a silver dish. On this arrange 
the pieces of cake, fill the peaches with vanilla ice-cream, turn them out 
on the cake, put i cherry on each, and garnish the centre with vanilla 
ice-cream. 

Bananas k la Grace. — Put the weight of 1 egg in butter and sugar 
into a basin and beat it until it is light, beat in the egg, and mix in 
2 ozs. of flour. Bake the cake in a border mould which has an indented 
top, and turn it out to cool. Coat it with passed apricot jam, and sprinkle 
it with chopped pistachios. Split J doz. bananas in two lengthways, spread 
them with apricot jam, and close them into their original form. Make 
vanilla parfait thus: Partly freeze a good vanilla ice-cream, and introduce 
during the process of freezing 1 gill of syrup mixed with the stiffly whipped 
whites of 2 eggs. Finish freezing it to a creamy consistency. Pile it in 
the centre of the cake, arrange the prepared bananas round in upright 
form, and pour round them a puree made with | gill of syrup, 2 bananas, 
and 1 spoonful of apricot jam flavoured with maraschino. 

Mock Strawberries and Cream. — Mix J lb. of ground almonds with 

1 lb. of icing sugar, the juice of ^ lemon, and the yolks of 2 eggs. Work 
it into a stiff* paste, form it into balls, roll them in beaten white of egg, 
then in rough grains of crushed loaf sugar, which are coloured pink with 
a few drops of cochineal. Form the stalk and the leaves with angelica, 
and dry them some hours in a cool oven. Whip li gill of cream with 

2 spoonfuls of sugar and a little brandy until it is stiff*. Pile the cream 
in the centre of a glass dish, and dress the “strawberries” round. 

Souffle k la St. James. — Stir the yolks of 6 eggs with 4 ozs. of 
pounded sugar in a basin until they are light and creamy, adding a little 
essence of vanilla. Whip the whites of 4 eggs to a stiff* froth, mix them 
lightly with the yolks, pour it into a buttered silver soufflt^ lining, 
and bake it 7 to 10 minutes. The souffle should be quite soft in the 
middle. 


SAVOURIES. 

Croustades a la Rachel.— Mix 4 ozs. of flour with the yolk of an egg, 
a pinch of salt, and a little cold water into an elastic paste; roll it thin, 
cut it into rounds, and with them line a number of small bouchee moulds; 
press them into shape with the trimmings of paste gathered into a ball and 
dipped into flour; All the croustades with crushed tapioca, mixed with a 
third part of lard, and bake them a nice colour. Boil a large handful of 
parsley, with a few sprigs each of tarragon, chervil, chives, and a sprig of 
thyme in salted water for 3 minutes; strain them and immerse them in 
cold water, sejueeze them dry in a cloth, and pound them with a saltspoon- 
ful of French mustard, a tablespoonful of capers. 2 boned anchovies, and 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg; add the raw yolk of an egg, and work it 
into a sauce with a gill of oil and a table-spoonful of French vinegar; rub 
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it through a hair sieve. Mix 2 ozs. of minced chicken, 3 anchovies, and 
2 gherkins, minced, and 2 sticks of celery, cut small; till the croustades; 
put a little passed yolk on the top, and garnish them with curled celery, 
Croustades of Tongue.— Make the croustade cases in the same way as 
for “ Croustades k la Rachel ”, Whip a gill of cream with a tea-spoonful of 
lemon-juice, salt and pepper, and a pinch of chopped red chile. Mix in 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped tongue, and a couple of finely chopped 
gherkins. Fill the cases with the cream, sprinkle them with chopped 
tongue, garnish the edges with chopped aspic, and put a sprig of chervil 
on the top of each. Dish the croustades on a paper, and garnish them 
with watercress. 

Canapes k I’Ancienne. — Cut strips of bread the length of a fillet of 
anchovy and 1 in. wide, fry them in salad oil. Pound 1 oz. of butter with 
1 table -spoonful of capers and 1 tea-spoonful of anchovy paste, season 
it with cayenne pepper, and rub it through a hair sieve. Spread the 
crohtes with the j)aste, place the fillets of anchovies lengthways on the 
croutes, garnish the dish down the centre with chopped red tongue, and 
the side space.s, one with chopped j^olk of egg the othoi* with chopped 
white. Cut the croiites across, dish them in a straight row, and garnish 
them with sprigs of parsley. 

Bonne-Bouches a la Bosnia. — Pound ^ tin of drained Lax with the 
hard-boiled yolk of an egg, a couple of stoned olives, and a pinch of 
cayenne, rub the pur(5e through a hair sieve, mix it with 1 table-spoonful 
of thick cream and as much liquid aspic jelly, pour the cream on a saute-pan 
to set. Cut 6 round pieces of bread with a plain cutter, fry them in salad 
oil, and when they are cold spread them with bloater paste. Cut the cream 
with a fluted cutter the size of the croutes, place one on each, make a star 
on them of alternate strips, of gherkin and red pimento, and put a tiny 
gi-oup of passed hard-boiled yolk of egg in the centre. Dish the crofites 
round small cress. 

Crotltes k la Marquise. — Fry 6 round pieces of bread in hot butter, 
spread them, when cold, with anchovy paste and butter, previously mixed 
together on a plate. Whip a gill of cream with a tea-spoonful of lemon- 
juice, salt, and pepper, and a little anchovy sauce. Press the cream through 
a paper cornet on to the croutes, bringing it to a point, cross two strips of 
anchovy on the top. Dish the crofites garnished with watercress. 

Tartines of Anchovy. — Cut slices from a new brown loaf and spread 
them with butter, cut the slices in halves. On each half place alternate 
strips of chicken and gherkin; on this arrange a lattice of strips of anchovy. 
Cut them out with a plain round cutter and dish them round small cress. 

Tomatoes k la Gustave. — Cut the stem from 6 small, ripe tomatoes, 
remove the seeds with the handle of a tea-spoon. Fill the tomatoes with 
minced olives, hard-boiled egg, and anchovies mixed with mayonnaise sauce 
to which is added a little aspic jelly. Dip the tomatoes in cold, white 
sauce, mixed with cream and a little aspic, and turn them, cut-side down- 
wards, on slices of cucumber, gaimish the top of the tomatoes with a round 
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piece of aspic, and on this a disc of truffle. Arrange them in two rows on 
a dish, and garnish with small salad or watercress. 


CAKES 

Birthday Cake. — Beat 1 lb. of butter and 1 lb. of sugar together in 
a basin, add 8 eggs separately. Mix the grated rind of a lemon, and a 
glass of brandy at intervals. Mix 1 lb. of flour, 4 ozs. of ground almonds, 
6 ozs. of raisins, stoned and chopped, 4 ozs. chopped candied peel, 4 ozs. of 
glace cherries cut small, 6 ozs. of sultanas, 6 ozs. of currants, and a salt- 
spoonful of baking powder. Bake the cake in a well-greased and papered 
tin for 5 hours, and turn it out on a sieve to cool. Make an almond paste 
by mixing | Ib. of ground almonds with 1 lb. of icing sugar, the juice of 
half a lemon, and the yolks of 2 eggs; work the paste, put it evenly on the 
top of tlie cake, cover it with white icing, and, when that is dry, cover it 
with a second coat, worked thinner. Ornament the cake in an appropriate 
design with stiff icing, and finish it with silver balls. White icing can be 
made in this way: Put 1 lb. of icing sugar into a basin, make a well, in 
which put the juice of a lemon and 3 whites of eggs; work it with a wooden 
spoon until it is quite stiff. 

Sponge Cake. — Break 8 eggs into an egg bowl, add 1 lb. of sifted 
sugar, and whisk it for | hour, commencing slowly, increasing the speed 
as the batter works up. Sift in J lb. of flour very gradually and carefully. 
Bake the cake in two tins that are well greased, and have stiff bands of 
greiised paper outside; then sift pounded sugar over them. 

Luncheon Cake. — Beat 6 ozs. of butter with 6 ozs. of sugar in a basin 
until it is quite white and creamy, add 8 eggs, beating each one in separately, 
the grated peel of a lemon, 8 ozs. of flour, 8 ozs. of picked sultanas, 3 ozs. of 
chopped candied peel, and a salt-spoonful of baking powder. Bake the 
cake in a papered tin for 1^ hour. 

Seed Cake. — Work 8 ozs. of butter with 8 ozs. of sugar until it is 
white, beat in 4 eggs, add the grated rind of a lemon, 2 ozs. of finely 
chopped lemon peel, a table-spoonful of carraway seeds, 10 ozs. of flour, 
and half a small tea-spoonful of Borwick's baking powder. Bake the 
cake for 2 hours in a moderate oven. 

Lemon Rings. — Beat 4 ozs. of butter with 6 ozs. of sugar until it is 
light, beat in an egg, the grated peel of a lemon, and mix in J lb. of flour. 
Roll the paste J in. thick, cut it into round pieces with a fluted cutter, and 
take out the centre of each with a cutter two sizes smaller. Bake the 
cakes a golden colour in a brisk oven. 

Ginger Snaps. — Melt 4 ozs. of butter with 4 ozs. of sugar and 4 ozs. of 
treacle in a stew-pan on the stove, but do not allow it to boil. Mix in 4 ozs. 
of flour and a tea-spoonful of ground ginger. Put tea-spoonfuls of the 
batter a good distance apart, on a well-greased baking sheet, bake them 
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in a quick oven for about 3 minutes, or until a golden-brown colour, 
remove them to the table, allow them to cool, and roll them round the 
handle of a wooden spoon before they are quite cold. Store in a tin, in 
a warm, dry place. 

Cocoanut Fancies. — Whisk the whites of 3 eggs with a tea-spoonful 
of maraschino to a froth, mix in 6 ozs, of sifted icing sugar and 2 ozs. of 
desiccated cocoanut, put the batter into a bag with a plain tube and press 
it on to strips of oiled, grease-proof paper, in the shape of fingers, dust 
them thickly with cocoanut and tine sugar, mixed together, and dry them 
in a cool oven. When they are well dried on the top, turn them the reverse 
side, on fresh paper, to finish drying. 

Feather Buns. — Put 3 ozs. of butter, a piece of ammonia the size of 
a pea, and 1 oz. of sugar into i pint of water on the stove, and when it 
boils mix in 5 ozs. of flour, beat the lumps thoroughly out, then put the 
stew-pan on the stove, and beat the contents until the paste boils. Be sure 
it boils. Renjove the stew-pan to the table, and, when it is a little cool, 
work in 3 eggs, each one separately. Put the paste into small rough heaps 
on a buttered baking sheet, cover each mound with a small basin or tin, 
and bake them in a moderate oven for about 40 minutes. Place them on 
a pastry rack to cool, and serve them with a spoonful of clotted cream and 
a little apricot jam in the middle. It is important in making these buns 
that the paste boils before the eggs are added, and that they should not be 
removed from the oven until (juite baked. 

Small Madeira Cakes. — These, also called Lunch Cakes, are made from 
the following materials: 8 ozs. flour, 4 ozs. butter, 5 ozs. castor sugar, 8 ozs. 
eggs, and zest of half a lemon. Prepare the ingredients and mix all to- 
gether in the usual way for cakes. Bake in round shallow prepared hoops, 
with a small piece of citron peel on the top of each cake. Small Queen 
Calces may be made from the same mixture. They are generally baked in 
crimp patty pans 2i inches to 3 inches in diameter, and have a few currants 
sprinkled on top. 

THE USUAL 

MEAT. 

Beef, boiled 

„ cold 

„ roast 

„ nimi> steak 
Mutton (leg), boiled 

„ roast 

„ (shoulder) roast 
Polk, boiled 
„ roast 

Sucking pig 

Veal, roiist 

Venison ... 


ADJUNCTS OF DIFFERENT DISHES. 

ADJUNCTS 

Savoury suet-dumplings, carrots, and turnips. 

Salad, horse-radiali, or beet-root cream. 

Horse-radish sauce, or tomato sauce. 

Mushrooms, oysters, tomatoes, or parsley, 

Cajier sauce, 
lied curmiit jelly. 

Onion sauce. 

Pease pudding. 

Apple sauce. 

Ajijile sauce, or brain sauce. 

Stewed jinnies, velout6 sauce, or prunes in vinegar. 
Red currant jelly. 
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POULTRY. 

Chicken, boiled . . . 

„ roast . . . 
Duck, roast 
„ (wild), roast 
Goose, roast 
Grouse, „ 
Guinea-fowl, roast 
Hare „ 

Partridges „ . . 

Pheasants „ . . 

Pigeons „ . . * 

Quails „ .. 

Rabbit, boiled 
„ roast 

Turkey, boiled 
„ roast 


Parsley, or egg, sauce. 

Bread sauce. 

Apple sauce. 

Orange sauce or salad or lemons. 

Apple sauce. 

Bread sauce, browned crumbs, and clear brown giavy. 
Bread sauce, or soubise sauce. 

Red currant jelly. 

('abbage hearts; nmttre dbotel sauce, or gravy 
Browned crumbs, bread sauce, and clear gravy 
Rich gravy, or green cream sauce. 

On toast with their own dripping. 

Onion sauce. 

Tomato sauce. 

Oyster, chestnut, or cranberry sauce. 

Bread sauce, or bechamel sauce. 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes, Jerusalem 
„ bottoms 
Asparagus 
Beans, broad 
„ French 
Cauliflower 

Peas 

Sea-kale 

Spanish onions ... 
Vegetable marrow 


White sauce. 

Parmesan sauce or brown sauce. 

Oile<l butter and Parmesan cheese. 

Parsley sauce. 

Cream or melted butter. 

White sauce and Parmesan cheese ; or, sauce de fromage. 
Butter. 

White sauce, or oiled butter. 

Maltre d^hotel sauce. 

White sauce or Parmesan sauce. 


FISH. 

Cod 

Eels 

Haddock, baked ... 

„ boiled... 
Lobster cutlets . . . 
Mackerel, boiled . . , 
, lilleted 
Mullet, red 
Plaice, filleted 
Salmon boiled 
„ cold 
Smelts „ 

Soles ,, 

„ filleted 
Trout, boiled 
„ cold 
Turbot „ 
Whiting,, 


Oyster sauce or egg sauce. 

< bestnut sauce. 

Rich gravy or tomato sauce. 

Sauce Hollaiidaise or caper sauce. 

(Yearn sauce. 

Fennel sauce. 

Indian sauce, or Parmesan sauce. 

1 tjiliaii, or any other brown, sauce. 

Ancliovy sauce. 

Lobster, shrimp, crayfish, caper, or cream, sauce. 
Mayonnaise of peas and cucumber ; or green sauce. 
Fried imrsley; or anchovy, or shrimp, sauce. 
Shrimp, anchovy, or })ai-sley, sauce. 

Tomato, brown, or white, sauce, with piccalilli. 
Hollandaise, or Bernaise, sauce. 

Mayounaise, or white piccalilli sauce. 

Lol>iter, or shrimp, sauce. 

Black butter, or butter stiuce with mustard. 
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APPROXIMATE TIME REQUIRED FOR BAKING AND 
ROASTING MEAT. 



Weight. 

Time. 


Weight. 

Time. 

Beef 

... 5 lbs. 

.. 1| hour. 

Pork 

... 4 lbs 

... Ij hour. 

>» 

... 10 lbs. 

.. 2| hours. 

Sucking pig 

... small 

... 2^ liours. 

Lamb, quarter of, small 

.. 1 hour. 


... large 

... 2J „ 

M V 

large 

.. li „ 

Veal 

... 2 lbs. 

... labour. 

Mutton ... 

... 4 lbs. 

.. 11 „ 

99 

... 4 lbs. 

.. 2 hours 

„ 

... 6 lbs. 

.. If „ 






POULTRY. 



Capon . . . 

... medium 

. . . 1 hour. 

j Goose 

... small 

... 1| hour. 


... large 

... n 


... large 

... 2| hours. 

Cliicken ... 

... medium 

... 1 

Turkey ... 

... small 

... 1 hour. 

Duck 

... small 

... 1 


medium. . IJ „ 

19 

... large 

... 1 


... large 

... 



GAME. 



Grouse ... 


.. i hour. 

Ptarmigan 

. . . 

... 4 hour. 

Hare 


.. If „ 

Quail . . . 

... 

... 20 minutes. 

Leveret . . . 

« « • 

.. 1 „ 

Babbit ... 

... 

... 1 to 1 hour. 

Larks and other small birds 10 to 20 min. Snipe and Teal 


... 20 minutes. 

Partridge 

... « 

.. 1 hour. 

Venison (8 to 10 lbs.) 

... 2 hours 

Pheasant 


.. 1 to 1 hour. 

Wild duck 


... J to 4 hour. 

Pigeon ... 


,. i hour. 

Woodcock 


... to 4 hour. 

Plover ... 

... 

.. 15 minutes. 





PROPORTIONATE 

WASTE IN COOKING. 



Baking, Boasting, Boiling, 


Baking, 

Koastiug, Boiling. 


per rent, per cent, per cent 


per cent. 

per cent, per cent. 

Beef, round 

... 27 ... 

29 ... 18 

Mutton, loin 

... 33 .. 

CO 

o 

„ sirloin 

. . 29 ... 

31 ... 20 

„ neck 

.. 32 

34 ... 25 

Mutton, leg 

... 32 ... 

33 .. 20 

„ shoulder 32 .. 

34 ... 24 



HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Mistress and Servant. — The mistress of the house has it in her power 
to institute and refijulate the thousand-and-one economies which an* of sueli 
vital importance in keeping down household expenses. Her servants will 
take their cue from her, and if she has been so fortunate as to s(‘cure those 
who are natui-ally thrifty, she will have the satisfaction of seeing her pre- 
cepts carried out with alacrity, while the wastt*ful maid will not dare to 
<|Uestion the ord(‘rs of a watchful mistress who practises what she enjoins 
on others, an<l insists on obedience. One form of economy consists in the 
actual saving which it is possible to effect by the exercise* of common-sense 
pn'cautions, as exemplified in the purchase of soap in large quantiti(*s in 
order that it may harden before use. The other eejually important but 
more commonly neglected method of economizing is the utilization of such 
waste products as paper, ashes, &c. 

A prudent mistress will supervise the various departments of the house- 
hold, with a view to keeping a check upon her staff, and thereby repressing 
any appai'ent tendency to extra\agance through carelessness, thoughtless- 
ness, or wilfulness on their part. 

Mistress and Tradesman. — It is also necessary to study economy in 
dealing with the various tradesmen who supply goods to the household. 
The payment of cash at the time of purchase constitutes one means of 
effecting a saving, and discount should be insisted on for ready-money 
payments. This is a point not often clearly grasped by the mistress of 
a house, but it ought to be a universal custom. All goods supplied should 
be weighed on arrival, to make sure that the amount sent corresponds 
with the order given. A thorough understanding between mistress and 
tradesmen will ensure satisfactory supplies at reasonable prices, but if the 
shopkeepers are allowed a free hand in the matter, expenses may be 
proportionately heavy. (This branch of the subject is more fully treated 
under “ Mistress’s Duties ”.) 

Lig^hting. — The lighting of the house may easily become a source of 
extravagance. To obviate this it is necessary in the fij-st instance to make 
a careful investigation of all pipes and fittings, in order that there may be 
no waste through leakage of either electric light or gas, which is highly 
deleterious, even small quantities contaminating the atmosphere. The 
meter must also be in working order, registering accurately the amount 
of gas consumed. The mistress should make herself acquainted with the 
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method of reading the dial, so as to be able to compare the rates of burning 
at different seasons of the year. 

Extravagance is often shown in the use of the various gas jets and 
electric burners, much being consumed unnecessarily. It is advisable 
therefore to see that no waste is occasioned by the I’epeated use of a jet 
turned on full when the room is unoccupied. Let the mistress systematically 
set the example of economy in this direction by turning down the lights 
when they are too high, and also by not allowing lighting up before it is 
necessary; her servants will then insensibly adopt these habits, which will 
soon become mechanical. 

Fuel. — The waste of fuel is surt' to be considerable unless care be 
exercised. Coal should be stocked in the summer when prices are low, 
and coke should be purchased to bt* mixed with it for kitchen use. Careful 
tending of fires goes a long way towards making the supjdy of coal last, 
whereas indisci*iminate poking to break lumps, and loading the grate with 
more coal than is necessary, will empty the scuttle^ with alarming rapidity. 
Fine coal known as “ slack ” is very useful in backing up a tire which 
is to be kept in for some time, and if a lump be placed in the front part 
of the grate on some red-hot cinders, the back part being filled with 
daiiipi*d “slack”, the fire, if undisturbed, will last for hours and will give 
out a good heat. 

Firewood, though cheap, is used far too freely by servants, who are 
given to employing as much again as is necessary, and are fond of re- 
plenishing a neglected fire by lavish use of it. They should be made to 
understand that a certain supply is to last a stated time, and the rule 
.should be relaxed only in exceptional circumstances. Fire-lighters are 
cheaper than wood in London and go farther, lait should he allotted in 
a similar way. 

Food.- It is not true economy to buy the cheapest foods; they usually 
cost most in the long run. For example, inferior sugar will not swveten to 
the same extent as sugar of better (juality: therefore more of the article 
has to be used. And so with other things, (groceries should be lx)Ught in 
large (piantities, and stored in a dry place. Biscuits are considerably 
cheaper when bought by the tin than when bought by the pound, and 
dried fruit may be obtained to much better advantage in Imlk when it 
first arrives and is in prime condition. A chest of tea will prove a v(‘ry 
profitable investment, provided it is well looked after. Bjicon can be 
bought very cheaply by taking a sid(‘ at a time. Soap of every kind is 
not so dear when purchased by the hundredweight, and the longer it is 
kept before using, the farther it will go, if it be cut up into convenient 
sizes while soft and stored in a dry place to harden. Good fanc}’ soap 
for toilet use may also be bought at a reduction by taking a consider- 
able quantity. Of course it must not be forgotten that large purchases 
can seldom be made by persons with small incomes, and there is one 
drawback attending them, a tendency to use more than is absolutely 
necessary. This, however, can easily be checked by a careful housewdfe. 
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Kitchen Economy.— In a well -managed household nothing need be 
wasted. A use of one kind or another can be found for every so-called 
waste product, thereby turning it to profitable account. Where the family 
consists of several persons there is even more scope than in a small 
household for practising this method of economy in every dej)artment. 

The economical cook is a veritable treasure, for she can concoct excelhmt 
dishes out of odds and ends that would otherwise be wast(‘d. The liquor in 
which ham, bacon, or meat has been boiled forms th(^ ffmndation of good 
soup. For the same purpose may lx‘ used the water in which vegetables, 
especially peas, have been boiled; it contains valuable natural salts and a 
large proportion of nutritive matter. It is a common mistake to consider 
this poisonous, and to throw it away. Tlie water in which fish has been 
boiled may be used instead of milk or W'ater for the acc()m])anying sauce. 
Fish bones and skin form the bast* of a nourishing soup, while trimmings of 
im*at, bacon rind, shank-hones of mutton, and other bones, W(‘ll bruised, are 
all very useful ingi*edients of wdiat is knowm as “ stock ”. The giblets of 
jK)ultry should also be preserved either for the contents of a ])ie or for soup, 
and the carcasses of game, turkej’s, fowds, ducks, and geest* are valuable 
factors in the foundation of d(‘licious soup, which is in itself an additional 
economy in the menu, by reducing the necessity for a substantial meat 
coui-st*. 

Crusts and pieces of stale bread may be utilized ibr puddings, or w’ht‘n 
tlri(‘d, grated, and powdered may be fried or sifted over a })iece of boiled 
ham or bacon after the removal of the rind. Any pieces of meat, game, 
ham, poultry, or fish left ovt*r can be potted; the remains of cake, biscuits, 
&c., can be made into appetizing puddings by the addition of fruit and 
custard. Potato parings, if w^ell dried, are very useful in rekindling a fire, 
and dried orange-peel, when burnt, gives oft' a pleasant fragrance. The 
pips of oranges, if covered with water and allow^ed to stand a few hours, 
wdll give a gelatinous substance which improves the flavour of marmalade 
if added during the boiling. Fruit-stones and nut-shells are also useful as 
fire-lighters, if dried and placed in a tin or bag. The oil they contain makes 
them burn with brilliancy, and an expiring tire is soon revived by their 
use. The remaining portions of lemons from wdiich the Juice has been 
extracted are invaluable for ch*aning Indian and other brass ornaments. 
The outer coarse portions of celery stalks ma}^ be blanched in hot water, 
and then scraped and stewed, or used in soups. Odds and ends of fat 
should be rendered dow^n by boiling, and clarified for use. 

Laundry Economy. — Soap-suds should be saved till cold for garden 
use, as they form an excellent dressing for the soil. They are esi)ecially 
good for roses, and if applied through n syringe wdll soon rid them of insect 
pests. Starch wdien made wdtli cold w ater should be allow^(‘d to stand after 
use, the w^ater being poured off wdien the sediment has settled at the bottom 
of th(‘ basin. The starch will then harden, and may be used again. All 
the little scraps of soap can be converted into a soap Jelly for washing 
woollen articles and flannels, or into fresh cakes of soap. The odds and 
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ends of toilet soap should Ik* collected »uid placet! in a jar till then* is a 
sufficient quantity, when they may Iw dissolved in an old sauce-pan over 
the tire, and, on cooling, remoulded into bills for use. A good household 
clean.sing mixture may bi* made hy half-tilling a jar with watei', and putting 
therein a little soda and every little remnant of mottled, yellow, .soft, 
powdered soap or .soaj) jelly. If allowed to stand, more ingredients being 
a<lded as they come to hand, it forms a good mixture for scrubbing, and 
may even be used for washing coai-se api-ons and kitchen du.stei-s, but not 
for orrliniuy clothes. 

Linen.— The mistress of the house will tind her clothing last longer and 
retain its freshness longer if she is careful to bestow on it the attention it 
needs in tlu* way of brushing and repairing. She should also preserve it 
from coiitixct with dirt or grease by using a linen apron and sleeves when 
she is engaged in Iiouseliold duties; when j)ut away it should l)e carefulJy 
folded or hung, so that it does not become creased. Under-garments sliould 
be worn in rotation, so that each receives ecpial wear and tear, and several 
pairs of boots and slioes should be used altei*nately. 

It is moiv (‘conomical to buy longclotli by the piece, when a consider- 
able reduction is made, and this is particularly worth attention when there 
is a large quantity of underclothing or household linen to be made at home. 

A whole piece of dress material also can be cut to advantage where several 
individuals are to be clothed alike. 

Old linen should be saved for repaii*R unless it is too much worn, and in 
that case it should be put by for possible illm^ss, when it will be found a 
great boon, ])articularly in tyjihoid or infectious crises. Table-cloths tliat 
are past mending can often be cut uj) for tray-cloths, or serviettes, or slips 
for the sideboard, and these in their tuni will yi(‘ld small jiieces which can 
be used for the centres of doyleys. Sheets that have been turned and are 
of no furthtT use for bed-clothing may be used as dust-sheets for a time, 
and later will form odd cloths for household use. Towels when woi*n in tlie 
centre are still often good at the ends, and if cut in two, trimmed, and 
liemmed make good wash-cloths, dish-clotlis, and i‘ul)bers. Counterpanes 
will also come in for cots and cribs, and if somewhat small may be improved 
by th(‘ addition of a knitted edging or fnnge. 

Clothing*. — Cast-off* clothing may be utilized in various waj-s. If of 
good (quality and little the worse for wear, it may be sold to a rt\spectable 
firm of dealers in second-hand goods, but it is inadvisable to treat with 
small buyers who will offer very little. In these days of sewing-machines 
and paper-patterns a little ing(*nuity combined with a slight outhy will 
often suffice to remodel old garments and give them a fresh lease of life. 
Straw hats can be dyed and retrimmed at trifling cost and with marvellous 
effect. Their crowns can be covered with silk, satin, or other suitable 
material, thereby entirely altering the aspect of the whole. Feathers can 
be washed, curled, or dyed, with very little trouble. Ribbons, instead of 
being consigned to the flames, may be washed, dy(‘d, and renovated hy 
ironing, so that they arc equal to new. Gloves that are discarded after 
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Reveral cl(ians5ng8, will still l>e us(‘ful when dirty work has to be done. 
Old white or light kid glov(^s should have the tips cut off for use when a 
wounded linger rec^uires a cover: the remaining portions will serve Uj 
protect the hands in winter when chilblains and chapped sores are unpleas- 
antly conspicuous. Woollen socks and stcxikings may be re-footed again 
and again, and, having served their time will, if cut up along the seam 
and stitched together in twos or threes, make admirable floor-cloths for 
washing stone floors and steps. In smaller poilions they will be found 
useful in cleaning brass t{i})S, stair-rods, and bright ware in general. Old 
handkerchiefs are useful in case of accidents. Silk neckties and scarves 
will make pretty patchwork cushion-covers, tea-cosies, and kettle-holders, 
when the soiled or worn portions are removed, and the remaining parts are 
cut up, suitably mounted, and backed. Old lK)dy-linen may be stored for 
possible cases of sickness. Print shirts and skirts that have had their day 
will make serviceable dustei*s, if cut up into suitable sizes and hemmed 
The skirts of the dn\sses may be washed, shortened, pressed, and adapted 
for underskirts. ]\I tax’s cloth garments may be washed, and cut into 
])ieces, which, when sewn to a stout canvas-backing, will make strong rugs 
for the kitchen and odd rooms. Woollen underwear in the form of com- 
bination garments may, when badly shrunk, be cut in half, a band btang 
inserted at the waist to remedy the shortness produced by the shrinkage. 
Aftei* all jjossible use has been made of them for weai'ing purposes, they 
can be cut up, and will prove vtay useful as rubbers for cleaning pui’poses, 
especially at spring-cl(‘aning, when so many are needed. All buttons 
should be remo\ed, and carefully saved in a box devoted to that purpose. 

Other Small Economies. — There are numerous other items which 
should have their place in home economy. Though trifling in themselves 
they effect a considerable saving in the aggregate. For instance, there 
is seldom any m^ed to buy string if a bag or a box is always at hand 
to receive the pieces taken off* parcels. It should be carefully wound into 
little skeins, otherwise, being in a tangled state, it will only be a source 
of annoyance when it is wanted in a hurry. 

The waste-paper that in so many households is burnt or thrown into 
the dust-bin ma}^ be saved and sold to a respectable dealer at the end of 
the year. Unless it is carefully sorted, however, it is likely to fetch very 
little. Old lettei’s and envelopes, white paper and cards, should be torn up 
in small pieces daily, and put in a basket, the contents Ixeing transferred 
every week to a sack. Newspapers, circulars, and common paper should 
be kept separate. It is never worth while to pay for the carriage of such 
collections, but in cities large dealers will call for the waste and return the 
stick. The prices paid range from a halfpenny a pound, white paper fetch- 
ing ratheu- more. If the proceeds do no more than equal the price of two 
or three pairs of gloves, the experiment is worth a trial in households where 
much paper accumulates. Paper, being a non-conductor of heat, is also 
of great use for wrapping round all exposed pipes likely to be affected 
by frost in winter. Straw that has served for packing goods sent to the 
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house may be employed for the same purpose, as also may the straw-cases 
of wine bottles 

Brown paper should always be carefully retained. The finer and 
better pieces should be folded and placed in a drawer or cupboard for 
occasions when it is needed to wrap round parcels that are to be sent away. 
The stouter remnants make a serviceable substance to place under carpets, 
and so increase their durability. Paper bags from the confectioners may 
be smoothed out, cut into rounds, and when brushed over with white of 
egg make excellent covers for the pots in which home-made jam is placed, 



Fig 279 —Sideboard and Ottomans made fn>m Packing t lists Child s Toy made of Keels , 
Old iiub as f lowei lioldeis 


doing away with the awkward operation of tying down. Unused half- 
sheets of letter-paper and the backs of envelopes are very useful as 
memorandum slips Old newspapers are also serviceable in cleaning 
windows and mirrors. 

Wooden meat-skewers should never be thrown away, as they will be of 
great assistance in removing the dirt from crevices of furniture wood-work 
at cleaning times Corks are often needed They can also be cut up for 
decoiating plain wooden picture-frames, thereby providing employment for 
nimble fingers on wet days 

Odd pieces of linoleum make good mats for sauce-pans and plants, while 
pieces of carpet may be finished off at each end with fringe, and used as 
rugs Cinders must be saved for use again as fuel, while the sifted dust can 
be made use of in the garden. Fine gray ashes clean tinware excellently. 
Cigar-ash may be added to the soil for plants in pots Empty tins of good 
size and shape may be brightened with metal polish, or enamelled, and will 
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be useful in the store-cupboard. They may also be decorated in various 
ways, according to the ingenuity of the mistress of the house, and made 
into ornamental holders for flower-pots (fig 279). Chippings of cork, rice, 
tapioca, ferns, and leaves can all be used for the purpose of ornamenting 
them Tins are also useful for church decoration at festival times, to hold 
flowers, and when travelling, to hold sponges and toilet necessaries. 



Fig 2,^0 — Fumituie made from Packing tases 


Packing-cases may be turned to good account in \ arious wa} s, as shown 
111 figs. 279 and 280. The larger sorts can be made, by judicious carpentry, 
to form such articles of furniture as music-cabinets, escritoires, book-shelves, 
ottomans, and cupboards to suit the needs of the household. Rough boxes, 
not needed, can be chopped up, and will form good material for lighting 
fires Cardboard -boxes of all sizes should be stored in a dry place when 
emptied of their contents One is often glad of them when it is desired to 
send flowers or other articles by post, and pieces of cardboard are often in 
request for various purposes 

Empty cotton-reels should be collected Those of large size, when 
covered and padded, may be screwed to the floor to prevent doors from 
being pushed too far back The smaller ones may be threaded on wire, 
enamelled or stained, and used with a shelf or two of plain wood to form 

VoL III 39 



Wavjte and Gypsles.-It is extrenifly (irsimble to prevent hawh,-. 
from hanging tlif kitchen offices ami grounds of either a town or 
a country buse. They are very ready with all sorts of excuses and offers, 
as a pretext for begging, bonwing. or stealing whatever they can lay 
their hands on. and servants may be tempted to reserve articles, and often 
to purloin them, in order to do business with these glib-tongued pntry, to 
say nothing of wasting valuable time during their visits. Where true 
economy is persistently practised there is no excuse for the presence of 
a hawker, and orders should be given that all of them are to be instantly 
dismissed with a decisive A species of freemasonry exists amoiii/ 

them whereby they inform each other of their success or failure in this 
or that neighbourhood, so that if they are persistently discouraged, the 
news of their treatment will soon spread, and in a short time they w^ill 
be conspicuous by their abstmce. The presence of a good watch-dog will 
be found valuable, both as a deterrent, and also in cases where a maid- 
servant’s civil negative is ineffectual, and the master of the house is not at 
hand to take prompt action. 


DRAPERS' SALES. 

The periodical sales held throughout the country offer many oppor- 
tunities of securing what are termed “bargains”. They usually take 
place during the months of January and July, when winter and summer 
seasons are on the wane. Remnant sales arc also held at intervals, and 
occasional sales of bankrupt and salvage stock are to be met with which 
are characterized by low prices. 

In order to benefit to the full extent by purchases at sales, it is necessary 
to resist the temptation to buy indiscriminately whatever hikes the fancy, 
simply because it is “ so very cheap Flimsy goods which will spoil with 
the first shower, and anything of a loud, showy pattern which will render 
the wearer conspicuous, should be avoided. Rich materials of this type are 
often considerably reduced at sales, and anyone who is rash enough to make 
such a purchase will repent the act long before the dress or mantle is worn 
out. No badly damaged goods are worth having even at a very low price. 

Occasionally, however, a small rent in a counterpane or a tiny spot on 
a pair of gloves will compel the shopkeeper to lower the price, and as these 
are trifling defects, which do not seriously affect the wearing qualities, they 
often offer a chance of a good bargain. 

Weather plays a leading part in determining sale prices. A mild winter 
causes a glut of furs and thick materials, and many a bargain may be 
secured in January at drapery and outfitting establishments of good stand- 
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ing, particularly if the intending purchaser is careful to avoid extremes of 
fashion. She can invest in a cape, mantle, or jacket which will do duty 
not only till spring, but also in the following winter. It is advisable to 
wait till the January sales in order to economize in this way. Blankets 
and eider-down <|uilts are all very much reduced in price at the close of the 
winter season, and advantage should be taken of this fact to replenish the 
household stock when necessary. Similarly, a late summer is productive 
of large quantities of light and thin materials for sale at clearance prices 
in July, and this is the time to secure the material with which to make 
blouses, skirts, and costumes for parties and dances during the coming 
winter. Trimmings may be bought at very small cost at this time of the 
year, while the home milliner can secure her shapes both trimmed and 
untrimmed, the latter often for a ridiculously trifling sum. Artificial flowei*s 
and fancy ribbons will also be worth purchasing, particularly where there 
are girls in the family, and lace, gloves, and stockings are all worthy of 
attention. Soiled goods which have been reduced are worth buying if 
they arc washable, but soiled finery is dear at any price. Salvage stock, 
though useless if burned or scorched, is usually satisfactory when it has 
only suffered from water. Bargains are to be made at special sales due to 
impending demolition of premises. The shopkeeper will then often reduce 
his goods to a considerable extent or meet his customer half-way under 
certain circumstances. All these points are worth remembering, when there 
is a young family to be clothed and fed on a moderate income. 

Fashion exercises a dominant sway over the demand for certain classes 
of goods, which therefore command a high price so long as the demand 
lasts. Directly they arc out of fashion the price begins to drop, and the 
following season sees them offered at very low rates. For instance, the size 
in sleeve or the shape of the skirt will mark a garment as being fashionable 
or otherwise. While fashionable it may cost 35«. or 2 guineas, but it may 
be bought for half price eighteen months later, when, if extremes of fashion 
are avoided, a little alteration and adjustment will often transform it into 
a perfectly wearable article not conspicuous by its out-of-date appearance. 
Again, one year certain materials or colours are in demand, whereas the 
next year they will be within reach of a modest purse because they have 
been superseded by others. Large firms who are glad to effect a clearance 
of former seasons patterns will usually allow a very considerable reduction 
on this class of goods, whether it consists of lace or muslin curtains, wall- 
papers, cushions, ornaments, or other household furniture. 

Travellers’ samples may often be bought cheaply, and are in most cases 
worth buying, especially when they can be easily cleaned or washed. Odd 
lengths of muslin can be utilized for short curtains, while remnants of silk 
or satin can easily be turned to account by clever fingers. It is always best 
to shop on the first or second day of a sale, before the goods have been 
tumbled and creased, and before the bargains have been appropriated. In 
spite of all that is sometimes said about the follies of bargain hunters, 
there is no doubt that many economies are brought by means of these 
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sales within the reach of the woman who can judge coolly and select with 
discrimination. 


THE PREVENTION OR DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN. 

Noxious insects can be kept away inucli more easily than they can l)e 
expelled; indeed, when once they have estiiblished themselves in a house, it 
is almost impossible to get rid of thorn. 

Moths.— Moths lay their eggs in furs, clothes, and carpets, and the 
larvfe or caterpillars, after being hatched, eat their way through the tex- 
ture, finally making cocoons, from which they emerge after a time as 
perfect insects. Whenever one of them is obser\ed indoors it should be 
destroyed, so that it may not have a chance of depositing its eggs. Uiifor- 
Innately bare surfaces on furs and woollen materials are often the first 
indication that a moth has taken up its abode tluTe. All articles that are 
likely to attract these insects should therefore be well bruslud at frequent 
intervals. 

WJjenever it is necessary to pack things away for any length of time, 
the storing should be done carefully and not in haphazard fashion. They 
should first be well cleaned and aired, any furs being combed as well, and 

then packed in freshly-printed paper 
with a liberal dusting of pyrethrum 
powder. 

Black-beetles. — This is the popular 
name for cockroaches. It is a mis- 
nomer, as the insect is neither black 
nor a beetle. The powders and traps 
soM to eradicate them arc innumer- 
able, but an old-fashioned remedy is 
often used. This is to lay strips of 
freshly cut cucumber-peel about the 
room that is most infested by the 
cockroaches. If this is done overnight it has the effect of stupefying them, 
when they may easily be swept up and destroyed in the morning. The 
other method is to use the trap here illustrated. 

A very efficacious powder — which must, however, be used with the 
utmost care, as it is a most deadly poison to all living creatures — is made 
after the following prescription: — Pyrethrum powder, 8 ozs.; strong snuff, 

8 ozs.; corrosive vsublimatc, 2 drs.; white arsenic, J oz.; and cayenne pepper, 

2 ozs. 

The spot where the powder lies must be marked, so that it may be well 
swept next morning and the powder collected in a dust-pan and burnt with 
the bodies of the cockroaches that have fallen victims. 

Flies. Flies are a terrible nuisance, spotting and rendering unsightly 
all the mirrors and the gold frames of pictures with which they come into 



Fig. 281.— Tlic “ Demon ” Beetle-trap 
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contact. They do not confine themselves to one room or one floor, but 
swarm all over a house. The simplest and best remedy for this pest is 
the sticky papers to be purchased at nearly all oil-shops and grocers. They, 
however, are only suitable in such places as kitchens; for drawing-rooms 
and dining-rooms some other method must be chosen. A very neat and 
efficacious way of reducing the number of flies is to procure three or four 
wide-mouthed vases and a piece of white cardboard cut to fit over the 
mouth of each and with a circular aperture in the centre. The vases should 
be almost filled with soap-suds, and the cardboard, smeared with treacle, 
should be placed on top, sticky side downwards. This method is nearly as 
good as the ordinary fly-paper, and is in no way objectionable. 

Fleas and Bug's. — Bugs are supposed to have been quite unknown in 
this country until after the great fire of 1666. They insinuate themselves 
into the most minute crevices; they get into the paper on the walls, under 
the skirting, between the slats and up into the screw knobs of a bedstead — 
in fact wherever there is a crack or niche for them to squeeze into. When 
they appear, the only thing to do is to scrub the room out, take the bed- 
stead down and wash it in boiling soda-water in the garden, remove all 
articles likely to be damaged, and then fumigate with sulphur. The grate- 
register must be shut, and paper pasted all round the window and across 
the junction of the two sashes; the door must be treated in the same 
manner. All this must be done before the sulphur is lighted. Some writers 
recommend white-lead and sublimate of mercury pressed into the crevices 
of the bedstead and other places likely to harbour these insects, but these 
substances must be used with very great care, for they arc very poisonous, 
and easily get into a sore place on the hand of anyone moving the furniture. 
It is, therefore, more advisable not to have recourse to this remedy. 

To get rid of fleas, dust the bed-clothes with pyrethiiim powder. 

It must be remembered that the appearance of animal parasites is not 
necessarily a proof of personal uncleanliness, for they pass from one person 
to another in a crowd or even in a vehicle, such as a tram or bus or even in 
a train, so that when one is noticed in a house where the work is properly 
performed, it may be regarded as a solitary individual. In this case, with 
its destruction all risk of others ceases. 

The great preventive is thorough cleanliness and the regular clearing 
out of rubbish likely to harbour them. 

Mice and Rats. — One of the simplest ways of getting rid of rats and 
mice is to keep a cat or a dog; but this is not of much good if food is 
allowed to remain on tables through the night. All eatables should be 
enclosed or covered over in such a manner that vermin cannot touch them. 

In the way of mouse-traps there is nothing to beat the “guillotine” 
traps sold by every oil-man (fig. 282). The usual bait is toasted cheese, but 
boiled or fried bacon is better. Mice are just as fond, or fonder, of butter, 
and where the one bait fails, the other should be tried. If the butter is 
simply “ dabbed ” on the bent wire that moves to release the door when 
touched, the mice will lick it off without moving the spring. The proper 
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method is to take a piece of very fine muslin about two inches long by an 
inch wide, roll it into a ball, saturate it with butter, and put it on the hook. 
When a mouse nibbles at the bait, its teeth catch in the threads of the 
muslin, and in pulling away it releases the spring-door. 

The toothed iron trap generally employed for rats is a cruel device. It 
is also quite useless if it has the slightest odour of the human person. The 

naked hand must not touch it, but 
must be protected by a glove. 

Where a trap fails, the only 
method left is poisoning. This re- 
quires care, or else other animals 
may be poisoned as well. If poison 
is decided upon, the best for the 
purpose is powdered nux vomica. 
In order to procure it, one had best 
explain the reason for wanting it 
to the family doctor, and ask him 
for a note addressed to a chemist in the doctor s parish. It must be made 
into little balls with butter, a coating of pure butter being put over the 
mixture. If they are scattered about in infested places, there will be very 
few mice left in a few days. 

This poison is just as good for rats at first, but they are more cunning 
than mice, and soon get to know that it is not safe for them to eat it. In 

order to allay their sus- 
picions, a plum, a piece 
of ham, or a biscuit 
should be substituted 
for the butter. 

In such places as 
stables, or wherever rats 
exist in great numbers, 
it is more satisfactorj" 
to search them out with 
two or three ferrets and 
a couple of good “ rat- 
ting” terriers. All the 
rat-holes must be looked for and stopped up, with the exception of those 
worked by the ferrets or guarded by the terriers. Unless the latter can 
be trusted, it is best to hold them until the rat is clear of the hole, as 
they are very apt to kill the feriets in mi‘stake foi rats, or else frighten 
the vermin back again. 

It often happens that in flagged passage.s both rats and mice have 
their runs down between the stones. Where this is the case, the cracks 
between the flags, and more particularly just at the corners, should be filled 
in with a mixture of Portland cement and roughly-crushed glass; the 
composition must be well pressed down between the stones so as to fill up 
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the crevices entirely. It is useless to stop up holes in wooden skirtings or 
through the earth with this mixture, for the rats and mice will gnaw a 
fresh hole through the wood or burrow a fresh passage in the earth, but if 
a few spoonfuls of quicklime are poured down the holes in such places, it 
will effectually deter the rats from coming in that direction, as the lime 
burns their feet. 

As they have the strongest objection to the smell of tar, it is sometim(\s 
used for the purpose of getting rid of them. The best way, if one rat can 
be caught alive, is to tar it and then turn it loose. As it runs from one 
accustomed haunt to another, its companions flee from the hated odour and 
never afterwards return. The method may seem cruel — for the one rat — 
but after all it is not nearly as cruel as poisoning or trapping a score. 

Slug’s. — A capital remedy for slugs is malt-dust, which can be obtained 
from any brewery. It should be sprinkled round the seedling plant in an 
unbroken circle. As soon as the slug gets into this dust his attention is 
centred on the ways and means of ridding himself of the clinging malt- 
dust. 



LAUNDRY WORK. 


The science of laundry work is simple but very exact, and the neglect 
of, or deviation from, the natural laws which constitute that science, is sure 
to' injure the fabric or the colour of the garments, thus causing needless 
expenditure in the frequent renewal of what might otherwise prove durable 
and thrifty wear. Moreover, bad management on washing-day is the 
source of endless discomfort which can be entirely avoided. The two 
things, scientific knowledge and good method, really go hand in hand, and 
a thrifty housewife will study well to know the ^'reason why of the 
different processes, and so to manage her work as neither to put herself out 
of temper nor cause friction in the house. 

Care and attention are sure to bring good results, and the worker has 
the satisfaction of seeing at once the fruit of her labour. The best results 
are the outcome of common sense and manual skill, not of any great ex- 
penditure. For example, the careful steeping of the articles to be washed, 
say, for twelve hours beforehand, involves no expense whatever, yet it saves 
time, labour, soap, and material. System, utensils, and methods of work 
should be studied in due succession. 

The laundry work of a household is rarely regarded as other than a 
disagreeable necessity; still, it is a necessity, and as such should be dealt 
with under the least trying conditions. Whether home or outside washing 
is the plan adopted, the disposal of the articles which accumulate in the 
house is a subject which must be considered. 

Care of Soiled Clothes. — Personal and bed linen are liable, owing to 
perspiration from the skin, to have an unpleasant odour; they should there- 
fore be kept until washing-day in a ventilated receptacle. Baskets are 
usually provided for the purpose, and nothing can be better. They must be 
of strong wicker, with close-fitting lids, and strong handles by which they 
can be carried when necessary. It is better that table and house linen 
should not be mixed with wearing and bed linen. These baskets, again, 
should be placed where a current of air can reach them, but not in an 
occupied room. Nothing can be much more insanitary than the common 
plan of furnishing each bedroom with a soiled-linen basket. If there is 
a small and well-ventilated room or cupboard in any house that can be 
spared to hold the soiled-linen baskets, it is a good place to utilize for this 
purpose. Handkerchiefs, underclothing, bed linen, and towels, or any 
clothing that has been used for personal purposes, is better removed from 
contact with other clothing and people until they have been cleansed. 
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The old-faahioned plan, which still exists in country districts and on the 
Continent, of allowing the linen to accumulate for a long period, and then 
devoting weeks to the washing, is one that cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. Dirt and disease are synonymous terms, and however we may 
ignore it or alter its title, soiled linen is dirty linen, and the sooner it is 
clean linen the better for all concerned. A fortnight is long enough to 
defer washing, and those are better off who can arrange it weekly. 

Marking Linen. — The weekly plan is nearly always adopted where 
the linen is sent to the public laundress, and this necessitates very careful 
marking. On any clothes to be sent out of the house the surname of the 
family or owner should be clearly shown. No fault can justly be found 
with a laundrynian who loses things if he has no other guide to their owner 
than some initial or Christian name shared by many other customers; nor 
is it reasonable to complain of the system of re-marking adopted by some 
laundresses in order to identify a customer’s things. If the laundress is 
obliged to mark the clothes for convenience in packing, the mark might be 
made in small, neat figures on a part of the garments that does not show 
on the right side. 

A good reliable marking-ink is suitable for this purpose, except in the 
case of handkerchiefs, or small articles, which are better marked in red 
cotton, or any washing thread that can be easily removed after they are 
ironed. 

But if people object to marking done by the laundress, they ought to 
adopt a special method of their own; and whatever the style, it must be 
distinct, and the lettering clear, so as to avoid mistakes being made in the 
return of the clothes. Otherwise, a list such as the following, indicating 
the special mark on each article, may be made out and sent with the wash- 
ing each week. This will often prevent loss. 

2 Aprons, E. G. 

6 prs. Cuffs Guards 8. 

4 Hkfs., S. A. S. 

8 „ M. 

2 prs. Stockings, M. red, 

4 Serviettes, S. embroid. 

2 Table-cloths, S. in corner. 

If ink be employed for marking, great care should be taken to secure 
good ink. Some kinds wash out very quickly, some turn a bad colour, 
while some bum the whole piece of stuff away. It should first be tried on 
a piece of calico, which should then be subjected to boiling, soda, hot irons, 
and any other process likely to be applied at a laundry. 

If thread marking is preferred, it should not be so ornamental as to 
disguise the name, which must always be plainly read. For the purpose 
of identification it is a good plan to work cither the surname or the initial 
in plain cross-stitch or rope outline in either white or red, but, to avoid 
trouble, all marks should be indicated on the list sent with the linen. 

Counting* Clothes. — The clothes for washing should be collected and 
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divided into piles, all of one sort or name by itself. These should then 
carefully counted over twice — if possible by two persons — and the numbers 
placed opposite the name of the articles in the list. When all are entered, 
the total number of pieces should be reckoned and compared with the total 
on the paper. In this way any inaccuracy is detected, and can be rectified 
before annoyance can arise. 

When the clothes are returned from the wash the parcel and the list 
should be carefully compared item by item, and as each is found correct 
it should be ticked off. Any errors in the returned goods must be noti- 
fied at once to the responsible person; delay in this respect sometimes 
makes it impossible to trace the lost articles. It is usually better to make 
any complaint direct, either by seeing the manager or writing by post. 
Messages sent by hand or word of mouth are very liable to miss their 
destination or change their meaning in transit. 

Lists of Linen. — Many laundries supply employers with printed 
sheets or books in which every imaginable article is mentioned, a space 
being left for the insertion of the number, and another for the price. 
Where the whole, or even a large quantity, of the washing is sent out, 
this ensures accuracy and saves labour and time. In many households, 
however, only small portions of the laundry work go out, perhaps only 
two or three kinds of articles, in which case a small pass-book, or even piece 
of paper, is used. Whatever the method, a duplicate should always be kept 
to check any carelessness or the loss of a list. A small-sized book, such as 
doctors use to write prescriptions in, is about the best thing possible. The 
pages are alternately ordinary paper and tissue, and between the two a 
sheet of carbon paper is laid. The list is written on the tissue, which is 
retained in the book, while the duplicate on the thick paper, which is 
perforated near the binding, is torn off and sent with tlie bundle. In this 
way discussion about the lists is prevented. If lists are written twice, a 
mistake is very easily made, and often much trouble and dissatisfaction 
are caused. 

For home washing the taking of lists is of less importance, being applied 
principally to household goods, such as dusters, pantry and kitchen towels, 
rubbers, and so forth, and chiefly with the view of keeping the sets com- 
plete, for such things are liable to be overlooked, and either not washed oi* 
used for purposes for which they were not intended. It is essential for the 
proper performance of the work of a house that they should be attended to 
as carefully as the finer articles, which are less liable to go astray, and are 
perhaps more quickly missed. 

Airing* Linen.— In many cases airing is hardly necessary when clothes 
are returned. They are frequently delivered quite hot from the airing 
rooms, but if the slightest damp is suspected let them be attended to at 
once. Any damp articles packed with others will of course spread the 
damp to the rest of the stock, and under certain conditions may even cause 
mildew. In any case, the danger arising from damp clothes is extreme; at 
the best an excessively unpleasant odour is communicated to the whole 
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store of linen. Starched goods become rough-looking and limp if subjected 
to the slightest damp. 

Though all things should be thoroughly dry before being put away, 
airing is much more impoi-tant before using than after washing. Many are 
the serious illnesses that can be traced to sleeping in damp bed-linen, and 
carelessness in attending to this point in under-linen is responsible for 
much ill-health. Linen should be exposed to a good hot fire, turned and 
thoroughly warmed, before it can be considered fit to use. It has a faculty 
for absorbing moisture, and no matter how perfectly dried it may be, a 
spell of wet weather, thaw after frost, or something equally unavoidable, 
may render it quite dangerously damp, even when placed in presses and 
drawers suitably and sufficiently protected. Clothes washed at home or 
sent out to ordinary washerwomen arc much more likely to require 
attention in this respect than those washed at the large public laundries. 
Where the work is done on a large scale the appliances are much more 
perfect and reliable; but where airing, and frequently drying also, has to be 
done by dt^grees before a fire, it requires good management to ensure com- 
plete evaporation of all moisture. No matter what care has been taken 
beforehand, it is essential that no bed or wearing linen should be used 
until it has been thoroughly aired. 

Mendings Linen. — The proper time for repairing much of the table and 
bed linen, and sometimes even wearing linen, is before despatching the 
washing to the laundry. Much elaborate and tiresome darning and patch- 
ing could be reduced to quite trifling dimensions if attacked at the right 
time, i.e, before the somewhat rough handling in the laundry has increased 
the mischief. If careful and complete mending is impossible, as in the case 
of very dirty clothes or stockings, the edges may at least be drawn together, 
to prevent further fraying till it can be attended to properly. Table-linen 
especially should be fully mended before washing, as, owing to the nature 
of the material, a slight crack or cut (|uickly spreads, where an almost 
invisible darn would suffice if done at once. An unsightly flaw is the 
result of leaving it. Another point in favour of mending before washing, 
particularly in the case of table-linen, is that it is almost impossible to 
mend neatly and also to keep the linen uncruslied. When the repair 
required is of some size, the articles should be “rough-dried” and not 
dressed, if it cannot be attended to before. 

Laundry and Home Washing* Compared.— The methods by which the 
family washing is done vary greatly according to circumstances. There is 
the plan of sending everything out, and the reverse — of keeping everything 
in; of sending out the large, fine, or all-white things, and of washing at 
home all the small, coarser, coloured, and flannel articles: of having a 
washerwoman in, or engaging the servant or servants to do it. 

Under certain conditions, to have the washing done at a laundry has 
its advantages. For example, where there is a large family, small accom- 
modation for washing, and few people to do the work, it is a great saving 
of discomfort and labour to send the clothes to be cleansed, and if a reason- 
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able contract can be made with a good laundry firm, it is advisable to 
do SO. 

Public laundry washing, in almost every case, has its disadvantages, 
one of the chief being that the clothes almost invariably become of a 
bad colour. This is probably due to the lack of the use of plenty of clean 
water; and secondly, the linen frequently becomes “ tendered ” — this may 
be caused by the suction of the washing-machine, or the use of bleaching 
liquor, which is employed to remove stains and whiten the clothes, and if 
used recklessly acts detrimentally on all fabrics. All of these points are 
well worth consideration by laundry owners, as they prove to be some of 
the greatest drawbacks to successful laundry washing. 

There is great diversity of opinion concerning the economy of washing 
at home. Everyone has her own opinion on the subject, and naturally 
judges from her own point of view. It is a matter that must always be 
settled for each household according to its circumstances. Before a satis- 
factory conclusion can be reached, it must be decided which of several 
economies is the one intended. There is the saving of money, of labour, 
and of discomfort. One often hears it decisively stated, “It is much 
cheaper to have a woman in It may be under many circumstances, but 
whether the speaker has carefully balanced the two sides of the question is 
another matter. On the one side there is the laundry, charging according 
to ari'angement a definite sum per dozen, or so much for each item. On the 
other side we have the woman's wage, generally two shillings or two-and- 
sixpence per day; the question, “Will she do the whole wash in one day?” 
her meals, often five in number; the cost of soap, soda, washing-powder, 
blue, starch, and extra firing for boiler and water, and afterwards for 
ironing and airing. 

Home washing, by whichever plan it is done, entails additional labour 
on the ordinary household. Even if a woman be engaged to do the whole 
washing, there are the folding, ironing, and airing to follow, and, where 
appliances are very simple, often the drying itself. It is only where the 
washing is exceedingly large that it is economical to engage her for the 
.second or even third day, which is required to finish all oflf. Otherwise 
these portions of the work usually fall to the residents, and occupy time 
which it is sometimes awkward to spare. 

There is, however, one point of economy which no one will dispute — 
the saving of the wear and tear of clothes washed at home. A certain over- 
sight is possible, and the exercise of unnecessary vigour, resulting in fray- 
ing and tearing, may be checked. Moreover, in middle-class households 
the work is done more by hand and less by the mechanical appliances. 
Another point in favour of home washing is the fact that clothes are usu- 
ally decidedly better in colour, as a plentiful supply of clean water is more 
likely to be employed for the washing, and they have also the advantage of 
frequent drying in the open air. 
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UTENSILS 

Washing-machines for Use in the Home Laundry.— It is a well- 
known fact that washing under old-fashioned conditions is the hardest 
manual work that a woman is called upon to do, and, as a consequence 
of this, much of the familj* washing that used to be done at home is sent 



Fip 284. “Bradford's “\ower Washing-machine iivith “ Acorn ” Wringer 


lo the public laundries; although many people would gladly have their 
washing done at home, if they only knew of less laborious conditions 
than the ordinary system of hand rubbing, and the lifting to and fro of 
heavy washing-tubs. 

To obviate this difficulty, many manufacturers of laundry machinery 
have from time to time brought into the market machines that will cleanse 
clothes and lessen labour. But one of the chief difficulties has been to 
produce a machine that will cleanse clothes without giving friction enough 
to destroy fabric, and also to have one of simple construction, so that it may 
be easily cleaned and repaired if out of order. So far, the machines that 
have been exceptionally successful from this standpoint are those which 
have produced an imitation of hand rubbing. 
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Fig, 285 —The “ Vowel Ito Washing-machine. 


The foUowing are a few that 
have been tested and recom- 
mended by those who have de- 
rived benefit from their use. 

The " Vowel" (fig. 284) wash- 
ing-machine has a smooth inner 
surface, and the cleansing of the 
clothes is done during the re- 
volving of the machine by the 
friction of one article against 
another, this being one of the 
simplest imitations of hand rub- 
bing. A small size of thi.s 
machine costs from thi-ee to 
four guineas. 

The “ Vowel Ito ” (fig. 285) is 
another machine of similar con- 
struction, but the inner surface 
of this machine is grooved, 
which gives additional cleansing 
power, and is more likely to 
produce a (juicker result, espe- 


cially in the case of very dirty clothes. This machine is less e.vpensive 
than the “ Vowel ", a moderate-sized one costing from £8, 5«. 


The “Dolly” washer (fig. 28G) is even simpler in construction and is 
comparatively easy to work. It is a box-shaped machine with a movable 

lever or “dasher”, the lower 



Fig. 286 —The “ Dolly Washer. 


part of which consists of a 
ft'ame fitted with bars of har<l 
wood. The ends of the tub are 
also fitted with similar bars of 
hard wood. The clothes are 
placed on each side of the 
“dasher”, which is worked back- 
wards and forwards, thus press- 
ing them against the ends of the 
tub, the cleansing in this case 
being done by pressure and 
suction, and without the slightest 
injury to the clothes. Cost from 
£3 to £5. 

The “Majestic” (fig. 287) is 
another washing-machine which 
is of very simple construction. 
It consists of a round tub fitted 
on legs, which raise it consider- 
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ably above the floor. The inner surface of the tub is corrugated, and it 
is fitted with a reversible dolly peg, which is worked by the turning of a 
handle outside the tub. The cleansing is done by slight friction and 
suction, and is a very successful method for cleansing clothes, especially 
for small articles. A moderate-sized tub costs £3. 

The “ Model ” washer is another useful machine for home washing. It is 
an improvement on the ordinary dolly tub, and is constructed with a ribbed 
inner surface and a dolly peg which is employed for moving the clothes. 
The gearing is so arranged that it gives a reversible action to the dolly, 
which prevents the clothes forming into a heap and renders the cleansing 
more efficient. Attached to this machine is a wringer, and by releasing a 
catch at the side the same wheel is 
used to turn the rollers. It costs 
from £4, 128. fid. to £5, 158., according 
to the size of wringing-machine. 

Wringing-machines.— The best 
kind of wringing-machine is made 
with india-rubber rollers. It does 
not break buttons or make holes in 
the fabric, as those with wooden 
rollers do. It is snmll and easily 
moved about, and can be attached 
to any tub, or fixed to a wooden 
stand (fig. 288). It aids greatly in 
saving time and labour, and the 
strain on delicate fabrics is less 
than wringing by hand. A small 
machine with 14-inch rollers is a 
useful size for household use, and 
costs from £1, 128. to £2. This size 
is capable of wringing large blan- 
kets and eider-down (guilts. Fig. 287— The “Majestic" washing-machine. 

When using a wringing-machine 

be careful never to pass hot clothes between the rollers, as the heat hardens 
and destroys the indiarubber. Equal pressure should be exerted on all 
parts of the rollers that they may wear equally. As clothes have a tendency 
to draw to the middle of the rollers, that part is apt to wear quickly, and 
consequently the rubber requires frequent renewing. 

Mangles. — The Premier Mangle is a large box-shaped machine, and gives 
a wonderful finish to clothes, but is quite unsuitable for an ordinary house- 
hold, because of the space required for it. The best mangles for a small 
house are those with two or three rollers. They occupy less space, and are 
much cheaper. A good two-rollered mangle with sycamore rollers costs 
about £3 (fig. 289). 

The three-rollered mangle is more expensive than those with two rollers, 
but it gives a decidedly better finish to the linen. A sheet is attached to 





Fig. 289.— Bradford’s “T.B.” Wringing and Mangling Machine. 


the middle roller, on which the clothes are evenly placed, then wound up, 
and the handle turned until the desired gloss is obtained. 
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To Clean Wringingr-machines and Mangles.— Oil the metal-work with 
paraffin, turn the handle until the old grease is dissolved, and then i*uh 
it off with a rag. Wash the wood- work and rollers with soap and water, 
avoiding the use of a brush, especially for india-rubber rollers. Di*}', and 
oil the gearing with olive or sweet oil, being careful to pre\ eiit its getting 
on to the rollers, as it would dirty the clothes and also make the ru))bej* hard. 

When iiiachiiies are not in us(‘ the i)ressure should be h*ss(‘ned, to 
prevent strain on the rollers, and they should be covei*ed to keep them fr(‘e 
from (hist. 

Tubs. — Tubs art‘ generally made of wood and zinc; tiny vary in ])ricM% 
according to size and (quality. The most common is the round tub, made 
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of staves of wood which are held together by iron bands. A medium-sized 
oak tub of this description costs eight or ttui shillings. 

Washing-troughs are usually tix(Ml in th(‘ wash-house, and fitted with 
inl(‘t and outlet water-pipes (fig. 290). They are much more expensive 
than the round tul)s, but as they effect a great saving of time and labour, 
it is advisable for people who can afford it to have them fitted in tin' 
wash-hous(\ A large-sized pine-wood trough costs al)out £4, lOs. 

Tul )s should be cleaned immediatedy afto* the washing is finished. 
Scrub them with a brush and soap and watei' to remove the grease, which, 
if allowed to harden on the tub, is most difficult to remove, and in hot 
weather a little clean water should be left in each to prevent th(‘ wood from 
warping and the tubs from leaking. In cold wi^ather this is not necessary, 
as the wood does m't tht'ii become diy enough to war]). 

To preserve the wood and ])revent the iron bands from rusting, the 

VoiT III. 40 
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outside of the tubs should be coated once a year with paint. Zinc tubs, 
which are less expensive than wooden ones, but not so durable, should be 
washed with soda and hot water, both sides, to remove grease, rinsed and 
dried thoroughly to prevent rust, then polished with brick dust, and turned 
upside down to keep the inside free from dust. 

Boilers. — Boilers are usually made of iron, copper, or zinc. The iron 
boiler is most commonly used in ordinary households, and if ciirefully kept 

will last for years. It is less expensive 
than copper or galvanized iron. A 30- 
^ gallon portable boiler (fig. 291) is ample 

^ in size for a family wash, and costs 

about £3, 10.s‘. Tlie same size of gal- 
vanized boiler cost about £4, and copper 

1 1 

, i When not in use all boilers should 
V ^ be kept perfectly clean and dry. This 

I 'Z_L especially important in the case of 

those made of iron. If they are left 
1 ^ ^0 damp, rust forms, and when they are 

BnliH ^ used again, makes iron-mould stains on 

^ ^ the clothes. The same thing ha 2 )pens 

^ with galvanized-iron boilers when the 

^ ^ coating wears off. Verdigris, or 

fp copper rust, forms on the surface of 
I copj^er boilei’S if thty are not carefully 
. i cleaned after use. It adheres to the 

^ S- ^ clothes, and makes a green stain which 

most difficult to remove. 

If the boiler be {portable the out- 
side should be black -leaded to pi*eserve 

>'.« tabic Bmic. built in with 

bricks they should be covered with 
cement, for there is usually some iron in the clay of which they are com- 
posed, and this might stain the clothes. 

To Clean Iron and Zinc Boilers. — After the washing is finished scrub 
the boiler, while still warm, with a brush and hot soapy water, bale the 
water out, and dry thoroughly. To keep an iron boiler free from rust, rub 
it over with a piece of hard soap and cover until the following washing-day. 
The lid of the boiler should be scrubbed, especially the under side, as the 
lime-soap from the boiling water adheres to it, and if allowed to dry is very 
difficult to remove. 


To Clean Copper Boilers. — Scour with brick-dust and soap, beginning 
at the bottom and working towards the top, wash with soap and water, dry 
thoroughly, and polish with a clean dry cloth. Cover to keep free from 
damp. Copper boilers are less difficult to clean if lined with tin, but this 
lining requires to be renewed occasionally, and adds to expense. 
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Remember that cold water poured into an empty iron boiler when hot 
will crack the boiler, and render it useless. 

Irons. — The irons most commonly used in an ordinary household are 
flat-, polishing-, goffering-, box-, and gas-irons. 

Flat-irons. — These are numbered, according to size, from 1 to 10, and 
the prices begin at Hd. for No. 1. The smallest sizes are most suitable for 
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children's garments, frills, and gathers; the medium for larger garments; 
and the very large ones for table-cloths and straight articles that require 
pressure and gloss (fig. 292). 

Polishing-irons (tig. 298) have a bevelled surface. They are used to 
gi\(‘ a gloss to stiffly-starched linen nft(‘r ordinary ironing, the heel and 
toe being principally used. 

Goffering - irons (fig. 294) are 
scissor-shaped,aiid are used instead 
of the old-fashioned Italian irons 
to r(‘gulate the fulness of frills. 

They should be eartd'ully heated, 
for if made red-hot the surface coating of steel becomes rough, in which 
case they are rendered almost useless. Good goffering-irons cost about 
Is*, (id. a pair. 

As box- and gas-irons are not brought into contact with the fire they 
require less cleaning than flat-irons, and lessen labour and discomfort, as 
the fire re(|uires less attention, and the room is kci)t at a lower temperature. 
Gas-irons require no fire. 

Irons may be heated in front of an open fire, on a coal -stove, or over 
gas. When an open tire is used it must be well stoked, the red coals being 
brought to the front and the fresh coal added at the back, to prevent the 
smoke and flame from soiling the irons. A coal-stove is considered the best 
for heating irons. It can be kept hot with little trouble, and there is little 
risk of dirty irons. When irons are heated over gas, water condenses on 
the surface of the metal. This is known as sweating”. They should be 
occasionally wiped until they become warm, for the rust which forms is 
not easily removed when the iron is hot. 

To Clean Irons. — Scour them with brick-dust and soap, wash and dry 
thoroughly, and heat immediately after to prevent rust. When they are 
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liot, polish them on a hard surffic(‘ sprinkled with powdered bath-brick, or 
on brown paper and Hne ash, avoiding cinders, which would scratch the steel. 
Dust well before using 

To prevent rust, warm the irons slightly and rub them with mutton fat 
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ri>f 200. -Eleitiio Flat-iron, supplied with current from an 
ouliiiar> eleL Inc-light socket, thiougli the wires shown. 


or tallow. When they are cold a coat mg of fat will be formed, which will 
prevent damp air from attacking th m(‘tal. 

To remove rust, scour them on em(*ry-paper moisttmed with paraffin, 
wash with soap and water, dry, and heat before putting them away. This 
is a quick and easy method if the irons are required at once. 


WASHING MATERIALS. 

Water. — An abundant supjdy of clean water is absolutely necessary 
for tlioroughly cleansing clotlies and keeping tliem a good colour. Soft 
water is much to be jireferred for wasliiiig, as there is less waste of soap; 
its cleansing power is at once brought into action, and it is in consequence 
more economical. Suiipost*, for instance, 100 gallons of hard water reciuire 
85 ounces of soap merely to neutralize the calcium carbonate, that amount 
of soap is actually wasted. Rain-water is always soft, and when it can be 
collected clean is the best for washing purposes. In country districts where 
the atmosphere is comparatively pure, rain-w^ater becomes contaminated to 
a much less degree than wdien it falls in towns, where much soot and dust 
abound. If allow^ed to stand until the sediment settles, it will be quite 
clean enough for washing. 

Hardness in water is chiefly due to the presence of calcium carbonate 
and sulphate. The hardness caused by calcium carbonate is said to be 
temporary, because it can be removed by boiling, exposure to air, or the 
addition of lime-water. When hard water is exposed to the air for a 
number of hours, the carbon dioxide gas passes ott* and tlie calcium 
carbonate is deposited. During the boiling of water, the carbon dioxide 
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gas is expelled with the steam, and the lime is precipitated, forming a 
deposit known as the “fur’' of the kettle or boiler. When lime-water is 
added, the lime combines with the carbon dioxide, and forms an insoluble 
carbonate, which, with the original carbonate, settles to the bottom. 

These three methods, however, have no effect on calcium sulphate. 
The simplest way of removing it for laundry purposes is by the addition 
of washing soda, but care must be observed in the quantity used. If more 
is added than is required to soften the water, the free soda would act 
injuriously on colours, also on silken and woollen fabrics. If fine articles 
are very soiled, borax may be used in the washing water instead of soda, 
as it is less injurious. 

Soap. — Soap is a combination of the fatty acids, an alkali, and water. 
The alkali used in the making of all hard soaps is soda. Its properties in 
connection with laundry work are: — 1st. It dissolves in water. 2nd. It 
saponifies gn‘ase. Hrd. It d(‘stroys colour, fabric, and the skin. But when 
mixed with fatty acids its destructive property is much mo<litied, while its 
cl(iansing power is retained, (lood yellow soap is the best, and in the end 
tlie cheapest to use, as it is almost entirely free from adulterants, which are 
added chiefly to absorb water and give bulk and weight, iloreover, it has 
no excess of alkali to injure fabric or colour. If possible, soap should be 
bouglit in lai-ge (|nantities, cut into convenient s(juarcs, and dried thoroughly, 
as dry soap wastes less when being used. 

Melted Soap. — Shred the soap (small pieces may be utilized), cover 
with water, and place o\er gentle heat until melted. This is used in the 
was! ling- water foi* flannels, prints, and delicate fabrics, so that rubbing may 
be avoided. 

Starch. — Starch improves the appearance of clothes, and helps them 
to k(‘ep clean longer. It is obtained in varying proportions from all vege- 
tables, but that from rice and wheat is most generally used for laundry 
work. Rice starch is usually preferred, because the grains, being very fine, 
enter the linen better than those of wheat starch, which is seldom used for 
home work, because it renders the fabric rather coarse in appearance, unless 
it is specially prepared and used according to the American method of 
starching shirts and collars, or articles that recpiire to be stiff. 

Cold-water Starch. — 1 table-spoonful of starch; 4 drops of turpentine; 
\ tea -spoonful of borax dissolved in boiling water; and i pint of cold 
water. Put the starch into a basin, add a little of the water and the 
tui-pentine, mix with the fingers until smooth, and then add the rest of the 
water and the borax. Turpentine is used to prevent the iron from sticking, 
and borax to give a gloss to the linen. When making a large quantity of 
starch, all ingredients should be increased in proportion except the tur- 
pentine, 2 drops only being added to each additional i pint of starch. Cold- 
water starch is used for collars, cuffs, and shirts, or any article required 
very stiff*. 

Hot-watep Starch. — 1 table-spoonful of starch; 2 table-spoonfuls of 
cold water; J tea-spoonful of borax dissolved in boiling water; and a 
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shaving of tallow candle. Mix the starch and cold water until quite 
smooth. Add the tallow and borax; then pour on boiling water, stirring 
all the time, until the starch becomes semi-transparent. If it is not required 
at once, add enough cold water to prevent it from turning into a jelly. 
This starch is used for table-linen, prints, and muslin, or articles required 
moderately stiff. It must be diluted before using, according to the stiffness 
desired for the fabric. 

Blue. Blue is used to counteract the yellow tint in white clothes caused 

by wear and washing. It may be bought in two forms, solid and liquid. 
The former is generally preferred, and if the best is obtained, and used in 
proper proportions, it gives eveiy satisfaction. 

The different kinds of solid blue are — indigo blue, which gives a greenish 
tint to clothes, and for that reason is rarely used now: Prussian blue, a 
chemical compound containing iron, which if left in the clothes is apt to 
make iron- mould stains; and ultramarine, generally considered the best, 
as there is nothing in its composition to stain or discolour the fabric. It 
is also more easily removed by washing. 

To UBC blue, tic it in a flannel bag, dip it in a tubful of clean water, 
squeeze, move the water about till it is uniform in colour, and then lift a 
little in the palm of the hand. If of a sky-blue tint, it is ready to use. 
Too much blue is to be avoided; it makes the clothes a bad colour; nor 
should they lie in blue water, as the blue settles and makes them streaky. 

Gum Water. — 2 ozs. gum arabic; 1 ])int of boiling water. Wash the 
gum with cold water, pour on the boiling water, and stir occasionally. 
When melted, strain through muslin, and bottle. It is used for stiflening 
fine laces, silks, and art-work. The proportions used depend on the quality 
of the material and the stiffness recpiired. 

Bran Water. — Put a handful of bran into a pan, and cover with 2 pints 
of cold water. Simmer for half an hour, strain, and add cold water to 
reduce the temperature to lukewarmness. 

Bran water is used in the washing-water for cretonnes or crewel-work 
with dark background. It cleanses and acts as a stiffening agent, and also 
prevents the colour from running. It is most successful when used for 
small articles. 


PREPARATION FOR WASHING-DAY. 

The time for washing ought to be so arranged that it does not interfere 
with other household duties or in any way make the home uncomfor- 
table. Household washing should be done frequently, if possible every 
week, as dirty clothes have a disagreeable odour, and are very unhealthy 
if they remain too long in a house. Whatever day is chosen as the best 
for washing-day, part of the day previous to washing should be spent in 
making the necessary preparations for the work which is to follow. 

Collect all soiled clothes, and separate them into different heaps. Steep 
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the white things, and get all the materials ready, such as melted soap, 
starch, blue, washing soda, so that no time may be lost on washing-day. 

Divide the things as follows:- 

1. Table-linen. 

2. Bed and body linen. 

8. Tow(0s and toilet-covers. 

4. Handki‘T-chiefs. 

5. Prints, muslins, and laces. 

6. Flann(‘ls. 

7 . Dirty kitchen towels and dusters. 

Look over* th(' eloth(‘s, m(‘nd any torn parts, or draw the holes together 
to pi*e\ent their becoming larger during washing. An afternoon can be 
set apart aft(‘r tin* w^ashing for the n(‘cessary repairs 

Flannels and coloured clothes should be rolled up and put aw\ay dry 
until th(‘ time for w^ashiiig. 

The arrangtunents should depemd mon^ or less upon the w eather. Rise 
early, light th(‘ boihT tii*e, and if the day is fine begin to w'ash tlu* flannels 
and coloun^d clothes, so that tln^v niaj^ havt^ tlu* Irest part of the day for* 
drying. In case of w^et w'eather, how'ever, the wdiite clothes ought to ])e 
washed first and put to bleach, or, if this is impossible, as it often is in 
towuis, they should be steeped in clean eohl water, wdiich has a purifying 
effect and lieljrs to improve the colour. Then W’ash the flannels, and if th(‘ 
weather is still unfavourable for open drying, hang th(‘m in front of a 
bright Are, axoiding extreme heat, which softens the colours and causes 
the flaiimds to shrink. 

After the w^ashing is finished, the wash-house and all utensils must be 
thoroughly cleamsl and left tidy. The boiler must be washed, emptied, 
and dri(*d thoroughly. A little soap rubbed over it helps to keep it free 
from rust. TIk' tubs and w’ood-work must bo scrubbed and rinsed with 
clean w^ater, the ashes removed from under the boiler, and the floor w^ashed 
with a brush and clean water. 


TO REMOVE STAINS. 

All stains should be removed before washing, especially those caused 
by tea, coffees fruit, and wine. Washing with hot water fixes the albumin 
in organic stains, and makes their removal more difficult. 

Tea and Coffee Stains. — If possible, remove tea and coffee stains 
when freshly made by putting the stained part over a basin and pouring on 
hot w^ater. If these stains have become dry they arc more difficult to 
remove, and stronger measures must be resorted to. A badly stained cloth 
should be put into a tub and a hot soda solution poured over it, then left 
to cool, washed, boiled, and bleached in the sunshine. 
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Fruit and Wine Stains may be removed with salt and boiling water 
in the siiiiie v;ay as borax is used for tea and coffee. A little salt put on a 
wine stain wlien freshly made, softens and renders it easier to remove, so 
that in many cases ordinary washing will take it out. If this treatment 
fail, good washing and bleaching in sunshine must be resorted to; it is a 
longer process, but eventually successful, and is not injurious to the fabric, 
as the use of chemicals "would be. 

Iron-mould and Ink Stains. — Iron-mould and dry ink stains are 
removed with salts of lemon and boiling water. The method is the same 
as for tea and coffee. But if the stain is due to old iron rust, it is then 
more difficult to remove, and may require stronger measures; oxalic acid 
may then be used. 

Paint Stains. Paint may be removed with paraffin (or turpentine) and 
ammonia mix(‘d. ]\r()isten the stain fi(‘(jnentl\ , and rub until it disappears; 
then wash in the ordinary v.iy. For stains on white clothes add a small 
<jnantity of ])araffin to the WMter in tht‘ boiler (tw’o table-s})oonfu]s to six 
gallons of winter). Paraffin softtais the jjaint, and soap and water afterwwds 
will take it out. 

Mildew.— Mildew is reall\ a \('getab]e gi’owdli cause<] by leaA ing linen 
<lamj) It aj)pea7*s in the foi’in of small, round, dark spots, which entindy 
spoil the np])earance of linen, and are \ery diffieult to renuAt^. A simple 
intdhod is to rub them w'itb soap, moisten, co\er wdth powdcTed chalk, and 
bleach in sunshims kee])ing the fabj-ic W’(‘t. Repeat the pi()cc‘ss if luwssary. 
If this fail, and the stains nuist be nanoved at any cost, chlorinated lime 
sliould b(^ us(‘d; but, as lias Insai pointt'd out, it is a dangtTons chemical, 

A (ay liable to destroy botli colour and fabric. It must first l)(‘ dissolved, 
and till* stains steep(‘d in a \ery weak solution, and wadi rinsed afterwairds, 
to avoid any injurious effects. 


STARCHED AND NON-STARCHED CLOTHES. 

The gr(‘at object in the washing of clothes should be to make them 
look as iRAV as jiossibh^ and also comfortable to wa^ar. To obtani the 
d(‘sii-(‘d results it is necessary to stiffiai some and to leave otluTS soft and 
free from starch. 

Starched Clothes. — All table-lhum, wdiite calico ganm^nts, jirint muslin, 
and lact‘ are grc^atly impj-oved in appearance, and ke(*p longe^r ch^an, wdien 
stif1eii(‘(l in liot-waiter starch. The proportions of starch vary according to the 
([uality of matcTial to be stiffened and the* us(‘ to which it is put. Table-linen 
sliould be ratliei- stiffly starcluMl, serviettes especially, if they ar(‘ to be made 
into lancy folds. Under-linen is more comfortable if very slightly stiffened. 

Bloust‘s and all outside cotton garnunits cruni])le less easily, and ke(‘p 
longer clt‘an and fri*sb, if made ^ery stiff; the dust and dirt are thus 
pivvented from settling into the fabric. 
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Non-Starched Clothes. — Bed-linen, thick counterpanes, towels, and 
diffen^nt kinds of toilet -covers are better left quite free from starch. 
Bed-linen would be most uncomfortable if at all stiff. 

Silks should never be stiffened with starch, as it destroys the natural 
gloss, and gives the silk the appearance of paper. 

Woollen goods, also, should never be stiffened, for one object in washing 
them is to keep them soft and elastic. 


TINTING. 

Various materials arc used for tinting or dyeing clothes. Coloured 
starch is prepared like ordinary stai‘ch, and used in the same manner. 
Powder and soap dyes are g(*nerally acconq^anied by the necessary direc- 
tions. In all cases light shades of dye are iiiore successful than dark, 
tind witlj tluan there is less risk of unev(‘n colouring. For tinting lace 
or small articles ci-eam or coffee colour, tea or coffee is generally used, but 
a litth* saffron added inipi‘oves the colour wonderfully. 


WHITE CLOTHES. 

Steeping*.- After the stains liave been removed, all clothes should be 
st(‘e2)ed in cold water for at least twelve liours. If there be a scarcity of 
tii))s, most of the clothes may be steep(‘d in one tub; but if this is done, the 
dirty clothes should b(‘ put at the bottom and the cleaner ones at the top, 
to prevent them getting more soiled. Handkerchiefs are better kept apart 
until they are quite clean. If they are disagreeable to handle, a little salt 
put in the steeping- water makes them easier to wash, and also has a purify- 
ing effect. A small piece of soda dissolved and added to the water in which 
the dirty kitchen towels and dusters are steeped, softens the grease and 
<lirt, and lessens labour to a great extent, especially when used for very 
dirty clothes, as it has a solvent action on grease. 

Washing*. — Wash the cleanest of the clothes first, and probably the same 
water will do for a second sc‘t of things. Rub out of steeping-water and 
wash in water as hot as tin* hands can bear, using hard soap, and paying 
special attention to the soiled parts. Wash both sides, leaving garimuits 
the wrong side out until they are dry. When they are quite clean, rinse 
them to remove dirty soapy w^ater, using warm water so as to axoid cooling 
the water in the boiler. 

Boiling*. — The object of boiling is to improve the colour of the clothes. 
Shred a small pit‘ce of soap into the boiler to soften the water, put in the 
clothes, prt^ss under water, cover, and boil (luickly for half an hour. Keep 
the small and large articles apart by putting the former into a bag having 
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a small hole at each bottom corner to allow the steam to escape and enable 
its contents to remain under water. 

Bleaching.— Clothes, if of a bad colour, should be bleached after boilinjj. 
Take them out of the boiler and allow them to cool in the soapy water. 
Then .straighten them on gra.sa or hang them over a line, watering them 
occasionally to ket'p them wet. Strong sunshine is liost for bleaching. 

Rinsing. — Einse thoroughly in plenty of cold M ater to icmove all soap. 
If the soap is left in, it produces a bad colour, and makes them more liable 
to scorch M'hen they are ironed. 

Blueing. — Next prepare a blue M ater according to the directions gi\eu 
on page 284. Dip tlu‘ clothes in it, and M riug them tightly. Nevin- leave 
them lying in the blue Mater, or the blue, being a i^oMiler, Mill settle to the 
bottom and stain them. 

Starching. — To s.ue time the st.irch may be ad<led to the blue Mater. 
The proportions foi table-linen are tMo pints of starch to one gcdlon of 
water, for under-linen, one ])int to a gallon. Wring tightly out of starch, 
and dry in th(' o2)en air, in sunshine if possible, a\ oiding Mind, Mhich has 
a softening effect on starclusl clothes. 

Non-Starched Clothes. — rad-linen .md ti)Mels are ahvays left entiiely 
free from starch, and should be Miung cait ol the blue Mater and diied in 
the sun. 

Drying. — Dry all M’hite clothes in sunshine if possible. Hang them 
M’rong .side out in the natural position and by the strongest parts: shirts 
by the shoulders, to pre^ent strain unde)' the arms, skirts by the bands, to 
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allow the water to drain away from the gathers; square articles, such as 
sheets and table-cloths, with the hem a few inches over the line, and p<‘g^?ed 
three or four inches from the selvedges. To keep the lower comers from 
being torn and <lirtied, turn them up and pin a few inches inside the other 
pegs, turning the opening towards the wind so that it will blow the article 
out in the form of a bag, and dry it quickly (fig. 297). 
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If clothes are stiffly starched, they should be dried and damped evenly 
before ironing, otherwise the iron is apt to stick. If only slightly stiffened, 
or unstarched, they may be taken down while slightly damp, folded neatly, 
and put away, ready for mangling. 

Foldings and Mangfling. — Turn garments the right side out, and fold 
selvedge to selvedge in strips of an even thickness, to admit of equal 
pressui*e on all parts in the mangling. Fold table-cloths carefully in screen- 
fold of four; serviettes in screen -fold of three, bringing the name to the 
top; sheets in a four fold, but if they are very large, the strip should be 
doubled before mangling. Avoid too great thickness at the hems, which 
might jerk or probably displace the rollers. Before mangling, st‘(‘ that the 
machine is free from dust, and turn on the pressure. Pass each article 
through evenly, guiding it carefully to prevent creases. Under-liiu‘n looks 
better if niangled and afterwards ironed; but if tim(‘ be limited, one process 
is sufficient, and ironing is to be preferred, as it makes the clothes look 
nicer. 

Ironing*. — Embroidery and lace trimming should be ironed on the wrong 
side, calico and linen on the right. Iron first the uniin])ortant parts, such 
as tapes and triminiiigs; then the sh^eves and bodice part of the garment. 
Fold goffer or crimp trimmings neatly, and air well before putting away, 
as (lamp linen is often the cause ol very serious illnesses, and is also liktOy 
to become mildewed. Table-cloths, if large, may be ironed in fold, and 
on the right side to give a gloss and show up the pattern. Thty should 
nev('r be foldcnl across, as cross-folds give tlu* cloth, wdien in use, an untidy 
appearance. Air \vell and roll up. 

Servi('ttes are ironed on both sides, first right side until dry, then 
wu'ong, and folded in a screen- fold of three; again fold the strip in three, 
bringing the name to the top. 

Ilaiidkcrchiefs should be ironed on both sides, first on the wi'ong side 
lightly, and then on the right until dry. Fold right side out, and exactly 
into a small sc^uare with the mark on tlu^ top Aim at keeping the hand- 
kerchief quite even. 

Bed-linen and towels should be slightly damped and mangled only; 
except frilled pillo^v-cases, wdiich are greatly impi’oved by being ironed. 
Great care must be taktm to air bed-linen thoroughly before putting it away. 
Hang it near a good fir(‘ for a ii^w hours. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 

Starching Collars and Cuffis. — Prepare cold-w^ater starch according to 
the recipe on page 149. The collars and cuff's must be thoroughly dry, as 
damp linen may not absorb sufficient starch, and will probably blister 
when ironed. Dip tw’o or three at a time into the starch, wiring out 
and rub w^ell between the hands, so that the starch may enter the 
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different folds of linen. Repeat this twice, then stretch them on a cloth, 
roll them up tightly, and put them aside for half an hour, as starched linen 
irons b(‘tter wlu^n hd't for a short tim(‘. 

Careful washing* out of the old starch, and thorough rubbing in of the 
mnv, will prevent blistiu-s when ironing. 

Ironing* Collars and Cuffs. — Have ready a clean sheet, duster, iron- 
holder, rubbing-rag, and small basin of clean water. If linen is to be 
suc'cessfully ironed, everything in connection with the work must be spot- 
](‘ssly clean. Place the collars and cuffs, one at a time, on the table, and 
rul) th(‘m with a damp rag to remove surface starch. Stretch the stitched 
j)arts to pi (‘Vent creases, and rt‘gulate the fuln(‘ss. Iron lightly on the 
VM‘ong side to s(‘t the linen, then lightly on the right side, and heavily until 
smooth and dry, r(‘membering alv\ays to finish on the right side. 

Polishing Collars and Cuffs. — For iKilisliing, a hard surface is 
n(‘(*(‘ssarv. A wooden board, a piece of slate, or a she(‘t of tin oi* zinc 
v\ill ser\(‘ th(‘ purjjosi*. Plact* the collar oi* cuff o]i th(‘ lun'd surface, and 
damp e\enly with a rag wrung out of clean water, (doss with a clean, 
hot jKjlishing-iron, using the be\ellcd heel, and, if ii(‘cessary, the too for the 
l)utton-lioles. Care should lu* taken, v\h(‘n ironing folding-over collars, not 
to gloss tlie fold, as this makes the linen hard, causing the threads to break 
when turned over. Turn and air well. 

Starching and Ironing Shirts. — Prepare cold-water starch as ior 
collars and cuffs. Dam]) the shirt i*ound the fi’ont and across the gatluu’s 
ai)o\(‘th(‘ cuffs, to j)r(‘vent tli(‘ starch fiom s])reading. Avoid vv et ting the 
stiff })arts. Put botli sides of the front together, dip tlaan in the starch, 
and wring tightly, holding the front downwards so that the starch may not 
run back, rub vvt'll. Re])eat tliis twice. Starcli tin* cuffs together in the 
sam(‘ way as the front. Damp the thin part of the shirt with warm water, 
and fold, keeping all the starcljed pai*ts ti)getlier; roll up and Icav^e foi- a 
♦shoi't time to allow the dampness to become evenly distribubsl. 

Ironing Shirts.— Fold down the middle of the back, and iron first one 
side and then the ()tli(‘r. Straight(*n tin* fi*ont over the ])ack, and iron the 
thin front, av’oiding creases on tlie under-fold. Iron the sh^eves doulJe, 
and then the cuffs of each sleeve. Fold across the middle of th(‘ back, and 
iron the yoke, first on the right side and then on the w^rong: rub the ni‘ck- 
band with a dani]) rag, and iron first on the wrong side and then on the 
right until diy. Place a covered shirt -board under the front, rub off the 
sui*facc starch, stretch and arrange so as to avoid creases. Iron till dry 
from front to side and from neck to waist. For shirts alw^ays use 
clean, hot irons, as cool irons make brown marks. 

Polishing Shirts. — Slij) an uncovered board of the same dimensions as 
th(* shirt-board under the front; damp the surface of one-half of the front 
at a time, and ])olish evenly. Remember that the success of polishing 
de])en(ls on an even dampness, a clean, hot polisher, and heavy pressure. 

Folding Shirts. — Straighten the front of the shirt, arrange the fulness 
into pleats, and turn it on the table so as to have the back uppci-most. 
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Regulate the gathers of the back into a box pleat. Make a narrow fold 
down each side of the shirt, fold the sleeves, one on th(‘ top of the other 
down the middle of the back, and then turn the cuffs towards the neck’ 



band. Fold over the sid(‘s exactly by tin* stiff front, ironing the fold, 
fasten at shoulders by pinning, then fold up the end of shirt, and turn it 
over, so as to show only the stiff front (tig. 208). 


FLANNELS, ETC. 

In washing flannels the following important points are to be borne in 
nn’nd. They must be kept from shrinking and b(‘Coming hard and felted; 
their colour must be preserv(‘d; they must be made (piite clean, fresh, and 
soft; and white or light-coloured garments must be washed before dark 
ones. All this can be easily accomplished, if attention be paid to certain 
rules in connection with the woi'k. 

It is important that everything should be in readiness before beginning 
to wash. Prepare melted soap according to recipe on p. 149. Have 
enough soap ready, also a plentiful supply of warm water, so that theri^ 
may be no delay during the process of washing; for the more quicklj^ 
flannels are washed and dried the less likely they are to shrink. 

When possible, shake the flannels out of doors to r(‘move loose dust, 
prepare a lukewarm soap-lather with melted soap, and wash the flannels 
in this, squeezing and kneading them until they are (piite clean. Avoid 
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rubuiH^ woollen fabrics, unless there are parts that cannot otherwise be 
cleaned, such as the neckbands of shirts or sin^h^ts, in which case place 
the soiled parts on one hand and rub the otlier o\er it. If they are felted, 
j)ull slightly between the tinkers, bein^ careful not to tear. 

Kins(‘ thoroughly in warm water to remove all soap. If soap is left in, 
it makes the flanmd hard and felted. Wring tightly, if possible by machine, 
whicli is more effectual in s(jm‘ezing the W'ater out, and does not twist 
i()()S(‘ly-wo\tai garments out of shape, as wringing by hand is aj^t to do. 
Shake well, to i*aise surface fibres which have become entangled in washing; 
if not separat(Ml, tliey will detract from the softness and warmth of the 
Jlamiel, and tend to make it shrink. Dry in the* open air if possible, 
pegging th(‘ str()ng(‘st ])arts and keeping all gathers at the top, so that th(‘ 
vater may drain away from them. Hang in the wind, as it shakes the 
watta- out of tlu^ things and <lri(‘S them (juickly; a bnvzy day is much to 
be pr(‘ferred for tlie drying of voolhai garments. 

Coloured Flannels. Coloured fianmO is washed in (‘xactly the same 
way as ^^hit(^ only more exjxHlitiously. Wash as (juickl}" as possible, and 
<lry in the shade, as sun dc‘stroys colour. (NJoured llannels sliould never be 
kt‘])t long W(‘t, as tin* dy(‘ softens and th(‘ colour runs, and, if they are of 
(lilfeMait colours, th(‘ one runs into the otljer and (‘utirely destroys the 
ap])<‘arance of the garm(‘nt. A little salt added to the rinsing-w'ater acts 
as a mordant and lielps to fix lli(‘ dye. Vinegar is sometimes used to 
maitralize the action ol soap in softening colours, and occasionally revives 
colours that have become faded by washing; but it does not act on 
sun-rad(‘d colon i*s. 

Natural wool, Jaeger clothing, and all undyed flannels worn next the 
skin should be steeped a ejuarUT of an hour in soap-lathei*, with a small 
tabh ‘-spoonful of ammonia added to two gallons of water. When ammonia 
is used, much less soap is inquired. It is a strong alkali, and saponifies 
th(‘ grease, rendering it soluble and easy to remove in water. But flannels 
must not be steeped too long in the solution, as it destroys the fabric. 

1 he lathei' should be prepared, the ammonia added, and the garments 
l)lunged in and pressed well under the water, so that all i)arts may receive 
equal benelit. A waterproof covering or a large board should then be put 
over, to prevent the ammonia from evaporating, and to keep in the heat till 
th(‘ time for washing. From this point the process of washing is the same 
as that for white flannel. 

Embroidered Flannels.— Fine embroi<lere<l flannel, Delaine, and nuns- 
\eiling are washed as white or coloured flannel, but Avhile slightly damp 
tlH‘y should be iroiu'd on the wrong side with a cool iron. Delaine and 
nunsvt‘iling look better if slightly stiffened in prepared gum water. (See 
recii)e on p. 150.) The proportion is two table-spoonfuls to one pint of 
water. This will give (juite a new appearance to the material. 

Shawls. Shetland and knitted shawls are washed like flannels, but 
must be very carefully handled to prevent stretching. Fold in a doth 
and pass them thi*ough the wringer, place them loosely and in good shape 
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on a large table, or on a floor with a clean sheet under them, leave them 
till dry, and fold and air them. Some thin shawls require stretching. 

Stocking'S. — Stockings are washed like flannels, first on the right side 
and then on the wrong. If they are very dirty, the soles may be rubl^ed, 
and a little hard soap used. Rinse them thoroughly, shake, and hang them 
up to dry by the toe to keep them in good shape. Clean water should 
always be used for washing black stockings, as the fibres from the light- 
coloured garments would adhere to them. Deep-blue rinsing-water im- 
proves the colour. They may be pressed with a cool iron. 

Blankets. — Blankets should be washed in the spring or early summer, 
when the air is clear and bright, and a breezy day should be chosen for 
the purpose. Shake the blankets well, and prepare a soap-lather as for 
natural-wool flannels. Steep them for a short time, and wash one at a 
time by squeezing and kneading. If necessary, change the soap-lather 
frequently. Rinse them in plenty of warm water to ensure a good colour. 
Fold them evenly, pass them through the wj’inger, and shake them well, 
to remove water and raise the fibres. Hang tluun evenly over a line, and 
peg firmly, avoiding strain on the edges. When dry, shake well, and air 
them thoroughly before using. 

Eider-down Quilts. — Shake eider-down (piilts well to remove dust, 
and wash, like flannels, in soap-lather; rinse, and dry them quickly in the 
wind, or in front of a bright fire. Shake them frequently until the down 
is quite dry and fluffy; iron on both sidea 


PRINTS. 

If very dirty, prints should be squeezed in cold water before being 
washed in soaj)-lat]ie]*, as this softens and removes some of the dust and 
dirt, and saves soap in the washing- water. 

Washing* Prints. — Prepare a lukewarm lathei* similar to that for white 
flannels; wash quickly by s(]ueezing and kiu'ading, first the right side and 
then the wrong. Pi-ints of delicate colour should not be rubbed, except the 
very dirty and stiffly starched parts, which cannot otherwise be cleaned. 

Rinsing* Prints. — Rinse in plenty of cold water to remove soap, which, 
if left in, would destroy the colour; if necessary, use salt and vinegai* in 
the water to fix colours and check the action of the soap. Stiffen in hot- 
watcr starch (see recipe on p. 149); for articles to be slightly stiflened, a 
solution of starch and water in equal parts is sufficient; blouses keep longer 
clean if very stiff, and reejuire full starch. Fold evenly and pass through 
the wringer; dry out of doors, wrong side out, avoiding sun and wind, as 
the sun bleaches and the wind takes out the stiffening. Dry thoroughly. 
All clothes stiffened in full hot-water starch must be dried and evenly 
damped before ironing to prevent the iron from sticking. 

Ironingr Prints. — Iron on the right side unless the pattern is raised. 
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when the wrong side should lx* inmed to raise the pattern on the right. 
Black and dark-blue prints also look Ix-tter when ironed on the wrong side 
as ironing on the right side makes glo.ss3’ patches. 

Strong and fast-colouivd prints may W steeped, rubbed, and washed ,n 
hot watt>r, and if of a !«td colour they may he boiled. 

Velveteen.— Velveteen hIiouUI l)e washed in the same ^yaJ^ as prints of 
delicate colour, rinsed in cold water, wrung* tightly, ami (hied (juicklj, tlie 
right side out, in front of a clear tire to raise the j)ile. It neeessaiy, it may 
be ironed on the wrong side over a double thickness of blanket. 


SILK. 

Whit(‘ silk, if vevy dirt3^ should tirst be steep(‘d in cold wattT for two or 
three hours. Wash it b^* s(|Ut‘ezing gently’ in a lukewarm soaji-lather until 
it is (juite cl(‘an, avoiding the use of too much soap and of hot wat(T, which 
hav(‘ a tendenc}" to make it 3’ellow. 

Rinse in cold wat<‘r, and, if necessary, stiffen slightly in one table- 
spoonful of gum water to eveiy pint of Avater. 

If China and Indian silks are stiffened tiny are disagreeable to use, and 
th(*ir natural gloss is (Uitirel^* spoiled. Silk tit*s, when lin(‘d, should bt* 
slightly tacked to kee]) the lining in jdace, and the tacking thread remov(Ml 
before ii'oning. 

Coloun^l silks are washed in (‘xactl}" the saim* wuiy as whit(‘, but more 
cpiickh", to prevemt the colour from softening. If the colour runs, achl a 
litth* salt to tilt* rinsing- W’ater. 

Ironing* Silk. — Silk must be* ironed wdiih' w'cf, and on both sid(*s, first 
on th(i right, to giv(* a gloss, and then on the wrong. If, however, it has 
a raised ])attern, only the w rong side should be iroue(l. To })reveiit coloured 
silks from staining the ironing-sheet, iron wdtb a cloth underneath, for it is 
much easier b) wash a small cloth than a large sheet. 


ART-WORK. 

Art- work is w^aslied in tin* same w^a}" as silk, but great care must be taken 
to prevent one cohjur from running into the otlnu*. Previous to W’ashing 
have ever^-thing rtiady, so that there may be no d(‘lay during the ])r()cess. 

Wash (|uickly ly s(jU(‘ezing and kiieacling, rinse in cold wuit(u*, and stilfen 
The stiffening agent to be used depends on the kind of material. Silk 
alw^ays looks bc^st when stiffened in gum wat(u*; but for w^oik don(‘ w ith 
linen thread, or w'ools, hot-w’ater stai’cli answers very well. The pr()]K)rtioii 
in botli cast's is two table-spoonfuls to one pint of water. Straighten in a 
cloth, and roll, keeping a fold of cloth between each fold of work. 
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Iron on the wrong side with a double fold of blanket underneath, 
pressing heavily to raise the pattern on the right side; iron hems on 
riglit side. In folding, be careful not to press the folds in with the iron. 

Crewel-work with a dark ground, and cretonne, may be washed in 
bran water (see p. 150). If the work is very soiled, melted soap should be 
added to the washing-water. Rinse in cold water, wring and roll in a cloth, 
and iron, while wet, on the wrong side. Bran water has cleansing and 
stiffening properties, and also prevents the colour from running. 

Chintz. — Chintz is washed in the same way as coloured clothes. (See 
“Prints"’, p. 159.) It is then stiffened in thick hot-water starch, rolled 
ill a cloth to absorb the moisture and glossed with a hot polishing-iron. 


MUSLIN. 

White muslin is washed like white clothes, but great care must be taken 
not to tear it by rubbing and twisting. The threads ar(‘ so delicate that 
they tear if roughly handled. Coloured muslin is washc^d, like other 
coloured materials, in lukewarm soap-lather. Rinse in cold water with 
salt and vinegar added. The salt prevents the colour from running, and 
vinegar restores colours faded in washing. 

Starching* Muslin. — Stiffen in hot-water starch, according to the reci])e 
on page 149. The proportion of starch to be used depends entirely on tlie 
(juality of the muslin and the stiffness desired. Muslin for drapery purposes 
hangs more gracefully if slightly stiffened. For this the starch should be 
reduced to at least one-half of its strength. Blouses, muslin dresses, and 
thin pinafores keep longer clean and crush less easily when stiffly starched. 
They are better done in full hot-water starch. 

Drying Muslin. — Dry thoroughly, if out of doors, in the shade (except 
for white muslin), as the sun destroys colour; but wind takes out the stiffen- 
ing and tears the fabric. It is better to dry muslin indoors than to hang 
it out in the wind. Damp evenly with warm water, and fold to allow the 
dampness to become even. 

Ironing Muslin. — Iron on the wrong side to avoid a gloss on the right, 
except in the case of lined bodices, which must be ironed on the right side, 
as it is impossible to finish them properly when ironed with the lining 
between. 

Remember that very careful handling is absolutely necessary when 
washing delicate fabrics, and wringing by hand should be strictly avoided^ 
as it tears and breaks the threads. 
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CURTAINS. 

All curtains, when dirty, sliould be shaken well to remove the loose dust 
and soot, and then stee2)ed for a few hours in cold water. Sejueeze and 
kiH^ad them in the sttn^pin^^- water, as this saves soap and hot water; repeat. 

Washing^ Curtains. — Curtains should be washed very carefully in hot 
soap-latlier. Rubbing and twisting should be strictly avoided. If the fabric 
is very delicate, each one should be folded into six or eight folds, and lightly 
tacked with white woi-sted to avoid strain on any particular i)art. When 
th(*y are quite clean, rinse them to remove dirty water. 

Boilingf Curtains. — Boil them for half an hour in phmty of clean water 
with a little soaj) added. They should be slightly twisted before they are 
put into the boih*!*, so that the boiler-stick may be slipped under the twist. 
In this way they can b(‘ lift(‘d out without being torn. 

Rinse them thoroughly in jdenty of clean water, with blue added if they 
iir(‘ whit(‘, and jiass them through the wringer to sejueeze the water out 
before starching. 

Starching* Curtains. — All common lace curtains should be stiffened in 
thick, an<l tine net curtains in thin hot-water starch, each ]>air ])eing done 
si‘j)arat(dy, so that they may be of the same stiffness when dry. 

Drying Curtains. — Curtains should b(‘ stretched, the wr(mg side up, on 
a large table or door, with a clean sheet underneath, and wluai diy should 
be iron(‘d on tin* wi-ong side, and then folded in a strip and aii-t^l. 

Madras and art-muslin cui^tains should be washed like coloured muslin. 
As tluy are ratluT soft when new, they should be very slightly stiffcaied in 
hot-water starch (e(|ual jiarts of ja'ejiai-ed starch and wat(‘r), and then dried, 
e\eiily daiiqjed, and iron(*d on the wrong side. 

To Tint Lace Curtains. — Lace curtains Uiay be tinted almost any shade 
or colour, from ecru to the deepest crimson, by using coloured starches. The 
starch, 2)i*(‘pared like ordinary hot-wat(*r starch, must be reduced to the 
desi]‘(‘d shade by the addition of white starch. Care ought to be taken to 
havi‘ the different sets of curtains the same shade. The best results are 
obtain(‘d by making a large (juantity of starch, dividing it into as many lots 
as th(‘r(‘ are s(*ts of curtains, and starching each set sc^paratcly. Otherwise, 
the curtains starchcMl first will absorb more of the colour, and therefore be 
<iark(‘r than those done last. Finish as in the case of white curtains. 


LACE AND CHIFFON. 

Common lace should be ste(*pcd if dirty, and washed in soap-Iatlicr by 
rolling between the hands. Avoid rubbing and wringing, which would tear 
the lace. Stiffen in hot-water starch in the proportion of one table-spoonful 
to lialf a pint of cold water, roll in a cloth to absorb some of the moisture, 
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and then iron on the wron^ side, pressing the toe of the iron well into the 
j)oints of the lace to press it out to its original width and keep the pattern 
distinct. Air well and roll before putting away. 

Fine lace and chiffon are washed in soap-lather by squeezing between 
the hands. This must be done gently to avoid friction, and until the lace is 
clean, using a second lather if the first is not sufficient. Squeeze out and 
rinse in cold water. Stiffen in pre 2 )arcd gum wat(‘r (see the recipe on page 
J50) in the proportion of one tabh^-spoonful to half a pint of cold water. 
Sciueeze tightly out of the stifiening-water, and pin the lace out, the wrong 
side up, on a covered tabl<‘ or l^oard. Wh(‘n it is dry, remove the pins and 
iron on the wrong side. 

Chiffon should b(‘ ironed, while wet, on the wi’ong side, and from end to 
end. Avoid twisting or displacing the threads by ironing across. Common 
or ch(‘ap chiffons recpiirc more gum water in proportion to cold water than 
th(‘ above quantities. 

To Tint Lace, — A ci'eam or cofTee tint may be obtained as follows: — 
Prepare weak t(‘a or clear coffee, and add gum water or stai'ch m tin* propor- 
tion of one tabl(*-s])oonful to each half-pint of tea oi* colue. Add a little 
saffron. Test for the shade with a piece of clean rag. Tf th(‘ colour is too 
<l(‘e]), add water until the desired tint is obtained. If this is carefully done, 
a nice delicat(‘ shade of cream or coffee is produced. 


BLOUSES, 

Coloured blouses are wasluMl in flu* same way as prints, and stiffened in 
hot -water starch (see the reci])e on page 149). The proportion of starch 
used depends on the stiffness desired; when \'ery stiff, they keep longer 
CKviii. They should be dried in the shade, as the sun destroys the colour. 
Wh(‘n they are <]ry, the cuffs and collar should be starched a second time 
in cold-water staivh. 

Spi’inkle watm* across tlu^ gathers alxive the cuffs and around the collar, 
and stiffen the collai* and cuffs in cold-water starch. Damp the rest of the 
blouse with warm water, and then fold, keeping tlu‘ staixdied parts together; 
roll tightly, and leave for a short time to allow tlie dampness to become 
evenly distributed. 

Ironing* Blouses, — Iron first the unimportant parts, the tapes, then the 
trimmings, on the wrong side if the pattern is raised: then the yoke on 
both sid(‘s, in oi’der to dry it thoroughly; then the sleeves double, and the 
cuffs of each sleeve. Iron the gathers at the top of the unlined sleeves on 
the wrong side by slipping a small cool iron inside, and pressing the toe of 
the iron well up into the fulness, being careful not to make creases on the 
])art already done. Iron one side of the front, then the back, then the other 
side of the front, working so that the finished work can be passed outwards. 
If brought down in front of the table, it is liable to get crushed. Arrange 
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the fulness of the front into two or three Muall pleats, air thoroughly, and 

fold carefully to prevent crushing. 

Blouses when lined should W* n-uned lightly on the wrong side to 
straighten the lining, and then tinished on the right 


SUN-BONNETS. 

White sun-bonnets should be washed, like wliite clothes, in hot water, 
and boiled, rinsed, and blued; but all rubbing must l)c‘ avoided, as it might 
tear the lace or the muslin. If required \ery stiff, they should In* drit^l 
and stiffened in cold-water starch (see recipe on page 149), but in most 
cases starching while wet is sufficient. Wring tightly and n^ll in a cloth, 
and leave them for a short time, so that the moisture may be abs(H’bed 
by the cloth. 

Ironing* Sun-bonnets. — Btgin ironing at the ))ack of tin* bonnet, and 
iron towards the front. Straighten the crown, and iron on the wrong sid(» 
until it is dry; then pull the frame of the bonnet into shape, and iron until 
it is stiff; raise tlu^ narrow frills on tin* right side wliieli Imve^ been press(‘d 
to the sides of the bonnet, and ii’on them on tlu‘ right side, comimmeing 
with the backmost frill and gradually working to^^al•ds the front. Lace 
frills should be taken in the same order, but should be ironed on the wrong 
sid(‘ to prevent a gloss, and to raist* tlie pattern on the right; ii’on tin* deej) 
frill at the Imek, and regulate the fulness with tlie fingers; finally iron the 
strings, goffer the frills, and air thoroughly. If suii-bomiets are preferred 
less stiff, hot- water starch may be us(‘<l instead of cold. Tlie bonnets must 
in tliat case be dried and damped before ironing, to pi*t*vt‘nt tin* iron from 
sticking. 

Coloured suii-bonnets, thougli stiffened and tinished in the same way, 
should be washed like other coloured materials. 


PARAFFIN WASHING. 

This method, sometimes adopted in liouses where there is a large 
family, saves time, labour, and soaj). All the work previous to boiling is 
dispensed with, but it is only suitable for very dirty and gi’easy clothes, 
such as kitchen towels and dusters. 

The disadvantages of paraffin washing for tine mat(*rials outweigh the 
saving of labour and material. Firstly, the clothes are boiled with the dirt 
in them, and in consequence acquire a bad colour; secondly, as the water in 
the lioilcr must be changed for each set of things, time is wasted in waiting 
for the water to boil again: thirdly, the (piantity of warm water reqxiired 
is so great that, unless special lieating appliances are pi*ovided, it is almost 
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impossible in many houses to obtain the necessary supply; fourtlily, the 
smell is objectionable, and can only be removed by drying in the open air. 

Half'hll a good-sized boiler with water, boil, and add a handful of soda, 
three table-spoonfuls of paraffin oil, and half a pound or more of soap, the 
jictual quantity depending on the hardness of the water. Put the clothes 
into the boiler, press them under the water with a stick, and boil them 
quickly for half an hour, moving them about frequently with the boiler- 
stick. Rinse thoroughly in three or four warm watei's, using soda in the 
first to remove the oil and grease. Blue, and wring them tightly, and dry 
them in the open air. Dainji evenly, fold, and mangle. 



THE DAIRY. 


Tlie dairy sliould 1 h‘ k^‘pt oxchisivoly for the storin^r of milk, cream, 
butter, and 'dair\ priuluce yfiitawlly. On no account should vegetables, 
meat, or tisli be kei)t in it. As milk readily absorbs the smell and flavour 



thatched is better tlian a slate roof, straw l)einj( a liad conductor of heat. 
Jf the roof is not tli.itclad it slioiild consist of laym’s of felt, and 

finally slates or tiles. 

The walls should be lined witli tilths, so that they maj" be easily cleaned. 

The floor should be eonsti*ucted in such a way that the moisture can be 
readily removed Jf made of cement, or of tiles set in cement, there will 
bt‘ no crevici‘S in vhioh milk or dust can collect. It should slope towards 
the drain, Mdiich sliould 1)0 outside tlie buildinfj aufl trapped. 

The shelves sliould be of imarble, slate, or stone. 

The windows should be iiiad(» to open, and should be covered with 
perforated zinc, so as to ensure a thoi’ougJi draught and to exclude flies. 

A good supply of pure, ehaui, liot and cold water is absolutely 
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necessary, also plenty of scrubbing-brushes and cloths kept exclusi\ely 
for the dairy. 

Dairy Utensils. — The utensils ordinarily used in a dairy are t\^o 
milking-pails, weights and scales, a separator, or (if the milk is set for 
cream) shallow pans or a Jersey creamer (fig. 299), a strainer, cream cans 
or crocks, skimmer (fig. 300), chum, thermometer, butter -worker, scoop, 
whisk, butter -cloths, Scotch hands, prints, cream -stirrer, butter-l)oar(l, 
buttermilk crocks, butter -boxes, salt, a copper or 
some other means of obtaining hot water, sink, 
squeezer, and mop. 

Care of Dairy Utensils. — After use all uten- 
sils should be cleaned at once, and never allowed 
to wait until the milk or grease dries on them. 

They should be brushed w'ell first wdth lukew’aiin 
whaler, then with hot water, and finally with boil- 
ing water, in which last they should be left for 
se\(‘ral minutes, afteiwvards tlH‘y shouM be W(‘ll 
dried, and (‘xposed to the air to sw’(‘eten Tf w^ooden 
\essels arc* left too long in tlu* sun, the* s(*ams will 
opc‘n and cause the V(‘ssel to leak. Clotlis and 
brushes should be W'oll W’aslu'd, scaldc'd, and dji(‘d 
e\(‘rv day. Tlieiv is no suier sign of a slovenly 
(laiiymaid than badly-k(*])t cloths and brushes. A 
little common washing-soda may be used occasion- 
ally in th(‘ winter, if care is taken that e\ery article 
is thoroughly rinsc'd afteiwvards in (luitc* clean 
w’attT. Soap should ne\er be us(‘d foi* anything in 
the dairy Many failure's ha\c been traced to the 
ust* of soap The floors should 1m* scrubbed each day wdth ])lenty of cold 
w^ater first and afteiwvards with hot w^ater. But they must ahvays be 
di’ied w^ell, and for this purpose all doors and windows should be opened. 
Damp flooi-s cause a mouldy disagreeable smell, wdiich is apt to spoil the 
flavour of the produce. All the ta])s, brasses, and tins should be kept 
(juite bright. A sharp rub up each day is better than a long w’eekl}’^ 
cleaning. A little care and foivthought will sa\e much work and worry. 

Dairymaid. — The dairymaid should be intelligent, clean, industrious, 
and an early riser. She should have plain washing dresses, strong w hite 
aprons, wdiite caps completely covering the hair, and strong leather boots. 
She sliould take the entire management of the dairy and milk, and clean 
all utc'iisils. 

When only two or three cow^s are kept the dairy w^ork is often trans- 
ferred to the cook, in wdiich case she* is usually not expected to milk, lier 
duties beginning wdien the milk is brought to the dairy by the man. Tlie 
feeding and management of the cow^s also belong to another department. 
At the same time, this should be very carefully done, as the best dairymaid 
in the world could not pnxluct* excellent cream and butter fi-om tainted 
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milk. Giveu good milk, healthy surroundings, cleanliness in the dairy, 
and careful management, the result cannot fail to be satisfactory. 


BUTTER-MAKING. 

Creaming System. — On its arrival at the dairy the milk should be 
strained through a fine wire-gauze (with a fine muslin tied over it) into 
.shallow pans, Jersey creamers, or porcelain bowls, in \vhich it has to stand 
to set It should then not be moved or inter- 
iircd with in any way for 24 hours. The 
temperature of the dairy should lie from 
5.5° F to 60° F. Cl earn rises most easily in 
a falling tempeiature, so that it is better .set 
at the natural tempeiatuie at which it leaves 
the cow, viz. 98° F., and allowed to cool 
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301 hiittani Self Rkinmiinjr Porceliin "Milk pans (T 
1 ladford Co London ) On opening the Btojtpn, the njilk is 
dr lined i\\ ii fioin bine itli and the ircani is kft iii the pin 



^nadurilly to the temperature of the dairy. Any nuneinent of the 
milk <ifter setting impedes the rising of the cieain. After 24 hours the 
CM (am should be carefully skimmed oft’ and put into a porcelain bowl to 
ripen At the end of another 12 hours tlnue should be a second skimming, 
ciltei \\hich the skimmed milk may be used for calf-rearing, pig-feeding, or 
any similar purpose. This is the old-fashioned method of obtaining the 
Cl earn, but the best and most modern w^ay is by means of the separator 
<fig 302) 

Small and inexpensive separators are made now, most of them very 
good for the use oi small dairies wheie only two or three cows are kept. The 
fiist cost is soon recovered in the increased gain of cream and butter. The 
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advantages are, that the cream and skim-milk are obtained perfectly swe(‘t. 
The operation is very rapid, only 30 minutes being required for 6 gallons 
of milk, and the separation of the cream is almost perfect, from f)2 per 
(H‘nt to ovtT 98 per cent being recovered by means of the separator, as 
against 80 per cent when shallow pans are employed. All impurities are 
inmioved, as may be ascertained by examining the bowl of the separator 
aft(u* the work is done. Vibration or unsteadiness prevents proj^er working 
of the machine and causes greater labour. The separator must therefore 
he firmly fixed and level. It must be well cleaned and oiled, and driven at 
regular sj)eed according to the directions given with it. If the proper 
temperature be maintained — fi'om 85 F. to 98° F. — good sweet cream is 
obtained in about 60 minutes or less after the completion of milking. 

When it has cooled, as much as is not recjuired for the family is set aside 
in a steen or porcelain bowl to ripen for churning. The advantage of ripened 
ov(‘r unrij)ent‘d cream is that it yields more butter, which keeps longer 
and is of better flavour. Care must be taken that it does not become 
disagreeably sour, or th(‘ butter will be spoilt. Three days in winter and 
two in summer are (juite long enough for the cream to ripen. When in 
proper condition it should have a smooth velvety appearance and a slightly 
aci(l taste and smell. The souring can be hastened, if necessary, by placing 
the V(‘ssel containing the cream in hot water of temperature 120 F., and 
gra<lually raising the tempera- 
tun‘ of the cream to 70 F. or a 
little more, stirring all the time. 

It sliould afterwards be allowed 
to cool again to the temperature 
of th(‘ dairy. To retard ripening 
it must be kept cool, a little salt 
bi‘iiig added. 

l^reservatives, such as pre- 
parations of borax or salicylic 
acid, should never be used in any 
stage of dairying. Salt, cleanli- 
ness, and pure water are the only 
safe preservatives. If cream of 
t\\o or niore milkings have to be 
mixed, the last must be added at 
least 12 hours before churning, to 
ensure that it shall all be e(|ually 
ripened, otherwise the ripened 
cream will turn into Initter first, 
and part of the unripened will 
pass away with the butter-milk. 

Churnings. — The churning should be done as early as possible in the 
morning, and the whole process completed in two hours. The best churns 
are those which produce butter by concussion, not by friction. A large 



Fig. 303. — Victoiia Chum (* ‘ end over end ”). (Daii y 
Supply Co., Limited, London.) 
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mouth facilitates the pouring in of the cream and the getting out of the 
butter, and removable beaters, made of hard impervious wood, are easily 
cleaned, and afford efficient means of ventilation. Another useful addition 
is a glass indicator to show the progress of the cream towards butter. The 
best churns for a small dairy are the \'arious modifications of the “ end- 
over-end ” pattern (fig. 303), or the box or “ fish-back ” churn (fig. 304). 



Fig. 304 — BiaUfoid s Patent “Arnltmn lu Parvo Biitter'inaking Apparatus, conbistmfr of 
“Fish l)dck’ film 11 and lJuttei woikii 


The churn should be prepared as follows: — Rinse it well with boiling 
water — lukevarm water is worse than useless — and then take a handful 
of coarse salt and brush it briskly all o\er the inner surface. Finally rins(‘ 
it well with cold water. The churn must be of the same temperatuiv as 
the cream, viz. 50° F. to 60° F. in summer and 60" F. tf) 62"“ F. in winter. 
If the temperature is much below this tlie butter will not come, as th(' fat 
globules will be too hard to cohere. If the temperature is much highiT, 
the globules will be soft and the butter wdll form into an oily mass. The 
temperature must be regulated by placing the cream-vessel in cold or hot 
water, never, ho>vever, liotter than 120 F., as that would spoil the texture 
of the butter. 

To get rid of flies and other foreign matter wdiich may be in the cream. 
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it should be strained through a coarse canvas cloth into the churn. When 
the lid has been screwed on, the churning may begin, slowly at first. It is 
necessary to ventilate frequently to allow the escape of gas which always 
forms in the beginning of the churning process. After this gas has all 
escaped, the speed may be increased in accordance with the makers direc> 
tions, forty revolutions a minute being the usual number. 

Notice the cream through the glass indicator in the lid, and uhen 
very tiny particles of butter appear on the glass — in 15 or 20 minutes — 
take off the lid and add about 1 quart of water 2'" F. colder than the 
cream; then finish churning very slowly. This last part of the op(‘ration 
usually occupies 10 or 15 minutes, when the butter should be in a fine, 
granular state (each grain about the size of a No. S shot). It is then ready 
for woi-king and washing. Very careful management is necessary here, as 
cl few turns too many of the handle will conve]*t the butter into a solid 
mass, wh(‘n it cannot afterwards })e projDerly washed free from butter milk. 
1'he butter-milk is allow(‘d to escape, through a plug-hole at th(‘ bott<»m of 
th(‘ churn, into a bucket o\er which a sti*ainer is placed to catch any 
j)articles of l)utt(‘r. Waba* at 54 F. is added, and tlie cliurn is again 
revolved several tim(\s, to ensure tin* com])l(‘te washing of the butt(T. Thi^ 
water having been run off', a si'Cond lot is a<ldt‘d, and the proC(‘^"' u*])taited. 
Tl le butter is tlaai ivady for sailing. 

Dry-salting*. — Lift tlie hutua- out of th(‘ last washing-water by m(‘an> 
of a scoop (tig. 305), place it on the “worker”, pass the roller gently o\(‘r 
tht‘ grains of butter until tlu* grt‘att‘r 2)art of 
the w^atcM* is evpcdled, and th(‘n, by a r(‘\ers(‘ 
movement of tin* handle, roll tlu* butter into 
a compjict lump, weigli it, and r(*turn to the 
“worker’’. Weigh out tin* salt at the ratt* of 
] to -1 oz. to 1 lb. of butter, place it in a dredger 


1 ij* :i0j —Pei f«»rate(l Buttci-scoop Kis? —salt dit i 

(fig. 30G), and d]*edge briskly over the butter, wdiich must tluai bi* rolled 
up and worked a few times to mix the salt thoroughly. Leave it for 
20 minutes to allow the salt to dissolve, and work it again thret* or four 
times until the butter is fr(‘e from holes and excessive moistun*. It should 
not contain more than 12 per cent of waiter. On the other hand, if over- 
worked, it looks greasy, and tin* colour and flavour are spoilt. 

Brining*. — Of the methods of salting, brining is tin* easier, but the 
result is not (juite so good as in dry -salting. 2 lbs. of coarst* salt arc- 
dissolved in 1 gallon of water, which is then strained through a cloth into 
the butter. It is then left for 20 minutes while the “ w^orker ”, a flat or 
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arched table with raised sides, is prepared by tii-st rinsing with boiling 
water, then rubbing with salt, and linally i-insing with water as cold as can 
be ob^ined. All the utensils should be prepared in the same manner. The 
“ worker ’’ (fig. 307) is provided with a roller fitted with spring bearings, 
hich can be worked either way on the board. It presses the water out of 

the butter without friction, and 
thoroughly incorporates the salt, 
especially when the method of dry- 
salting is employed. 

For brining, proceed in exactly 
the same way as in dry -salting, the 
only difference being that no dry 
salt must l)e added on “the worker”, 
and the working can be completed 
at once, as no time is needed for 
dissoh ing the salt. 


lig 307 Iiiittc ‘1 woikei (Lifvullii) A' Son.) Fig 308 Hands.’' 

The butter is now ready for making up, wliich is done with “ Scotch 
hands” (tig. 308) on a board. Throughout the whole process it must never 
be touched with the human hamls. It shouhl be weighed, and then niade 
into nny shape reijuired. It should cut like wax, without holes, and wdien 
brok(*n should show a grain like cast-iron, the colour being a pale-yellow. 
It slioiihl be kept in a cool, pure atmosphere on a marble or slate slab. 
Butter tra\’els best when wrapped in grease-proof paper, placed in strong 
j)archment boxes, which are made in different sizes, and can be obtained 
from any good box-maker. 

Butter for Keeping*. — Butter which is to be kept for a considerable 
time is prejiared in exactly the same way, the same amount of salt being 
us(m 1 as for ordinary purposes. When it has been thoroughly w^ashed, salted, 
and worked, it is placed in a compact imiss in a porcelain vessel, and com- 
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pletely covered with brine, a heavy stone being the best thing to weight 
it with. 

The method of preparing the brine is as follows:— To every gallon of 
water allow 3 lbs. of coarse salt. Boil the solution, and then leave it for 
24 hours. If it will float an egg it is ready for use. Pour off* the top 
very carefully, as the sediment which settles at the bottom would injure 
the butter. Then pour the cold brine on the butter and cover the crock 
with a muslin cloth. If these directions are carefully carried out, the 
butter will remain perfectly good for a year. 


CAUSES OF BAD BUTTER. 

All this sounds very easy; why, then, is so much bad butter made? It 
is not always the fault of the dairymaid. It may be due to inferior milk, 
an unhealthy cow, bad water, improper food, faulty drainage or ventila- 
tion of the cow-house, abnormal atmospheric influences, or other circum- 
stances not under her control. A list of some of the causes of bad butter 
may be helpful to many readers: — 

(1) Having the cream too ripe or not ripe enough. Experience alone 
will teach a dairymaid exactly the right stage of ripeness at which to churn. 

(2) Defective washing of the butter. 

(3) Neglecting to strain the cream, and so allowing caseous matter to 
get into the butter. 

(4) Under- working or over- working the butter — in the former case 
leaving in too much water, and in the latter too little, which causes the 
butter to be greasy. 

(5) Careless addition of salt, or the use of inferior salt. 

(h) Uncleanliness of utensils. 

(7) Churning at too high or too low a temperature. 

All these mistakes are frequently made, and the obvious remedies are 
in the hands of the dairymaid. 

Streaky Butter. — Streakiness is another common defect. It may be 
caused by — 

(1) Imperfect admixture of the salt. 

(2) Working the butter with the hands. 

(3) Churning together creams of different degrees of ripeness which 
have not been properly mixed twelve hours previously. 

(4) Neglecting to strain the cream. 

(5) Not washing carefully. 

(6) Strong sunlight falling on the cream during ripening. 

Rancid Butter. — Rancid butter may be caused by overripe cream, 
over- churning, uncleanliness, careless w'ashing, use of bad salt, too high a 
temperature of the dairy and cream, and the keeping of other strongly 
smelling articles in the dairy. 
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Sleepy Cream. — Sleepiness in cream is often a sore trouble to an 
inexperienced dairymaid. After having been churned for some time, the 
cream begins to froth, swelling, and filling the chum, and utterly refusing 
to form into butter, even after several hours of incessant churning. The 
causes are: — 

(1) Over-filling the churn. 

(2) Neglecting to ventilate it. 

(d) CliuiTiing at too high or low temj^erature. 

(4) Excessive sourness in the milk. 

(.)) Tlie use of soap or otlier cliemicals in ch'aning the utensils. 

((j) Tlie use of milk of stale or old niilehed cows, which is often verj^ 
difficult to chui-n. In this case the milk of a newly-calved cow should, if 
p()Ssi})Je, be mixed with it. 


CREAM-CHEESE AND CREAM. 


Cream-Cheese. — This delicJicy, if well mad(‘, is very much apj)r(‘('i;itt^d. 
Take tlie recjuired (quantity of veiy thick cream, cool it, and, after 2)utting 
it into a very clean, tine calico cloth, hang it up to drip in a draughty, 
<*ool place for 12 or 24 hours, then transfei* it to an eartlienwaiv howl, 
and with a wooden kjiife scrape it oil* the sides of tlie elotli. Stir the 

cr(*am to mix tlie 
thick and tlu‘ tliin 
togethei*, and Jiang it 
uj) again in anotJier 
cloth for (i Jiours. 
After this a cloth of 
more open t(*xture 
may he used, and 
should be changed 
three times a day. 
In aliout 4 days tlie 
, , , , cheese will be tliick 

enou^rh to mould. 1 lie mould, whic-li is made of tin, exactly like a tiff-box 
IS rs mcc with coai’se huckaliack cloth, and the che(‘se is then placed 
in It and pressed with the wcKidcn knife into tlie rtsjnired shape. It is 
m-ned out on to a slate or marble slab, and is ready for use. No salt is 

Gepvais Cheese.— This cheese, which is very popular and easily made, 

IS pivpared as lo lowst-Phme 1 quart cream and 2 quarts milk in a bowl 
(wool en 01 * porcelain), and cool to a temperature of G5° F. Add six drops 
of rennet dropped from the end of a glass rod, and stir briskly with the 

staldi cloth placed in another bowl, leaving the sediment of skim-milk. 



Fi}? 309.— Cieaiii-cheehi* Mould 
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ash, &c., at the bottom of the vessel. Hang up the curd in the clotli to 
drain as described for cream-cheese, or place it on a dvaining-table with a 
5-lb. weight upon it. The latter is the better method in hot weather, or 
when the cheese is wanted quickly. When it is sufficiently drained, which 
takes about 6 or S hours, a little salt may be worked in (about 1 oz. to 
1 lb. of curd), and the curd removed into tins previously lined with grease- 
proof paper. The curd is then pressed with a wooden spcxm into the 
re([uisitc shape. After being left on a cool slab for sevtu’al hours the 
che(‘se is turned out and is ready for use. It will keep foi* about a week. 
It is not so rich as cream-cheese, and for that reason is preferi*ed by many 
peo])le. '^Jlie rennet can be obtained from a chemist, and if \vell corked 
will keep for an indefinite period. 

Devonshire Cream* — Pour the evening’s milk into an (‘namelled-tin 
vt\ss(‘l, and allow it to stand until the following morning so that the 
cream may rise. Then place it on a copper of hot water, and raise the 
temp(‘i‘aiure to about 170 F. or 180’F._ Th(‘ milk must not be stir)’e(l 
at all. 13ubbl(‘S will appeal* round the sides of tlu‘ tin, and the cream 
begins to wriiikl(‘. Remove* the* vessel to a cool ])lace and allow it to 
stand until its contents are thoroughly cooled, \\hich will tak(‘ from 
24 to 80 hours. The cream may then be n'movi^d with a perforatixl 
skimiiK*!*. It will keej) sweet for about a week, and if ])ack(Ml in glass 
Jars or bottles and h(‘rmetically sealed, for a much longer ])eri()d. The 
remaining skim-milk has a peculiar pleasant fiavoiir, and will keeps>Neet 
for a considerable time. 

When it is necessary to send the cream away to the family or friends at 
a distance, it should be tak(‘n ofi* very thick — by m(*ans of a sepai*ator if 
])ossibl(* — about 1 (juart of cream to 14 (juarts of milk. The milk should in 
that cas(‘ be perfectly new. The cri'am should be heated to about 140 F. or 
150'F., and them cooled at on(*e to as lo^^ a temperature as possible. It 
should be poured into jars or bottles previously well washed, scalded, and 
cooled, and should be so corked that the air is (juite excluded. It will then 
keep for a reasonable time. 

Small Cheeses. — A reci])e for making small cheeses for home con- 
sumption may be found useful in many homes, as there an* occasions when 
the cream and butter are not needed. At such times the question what to 
do with the milk is often a difficulty. Cheese-making utensils are rather 
ex])ensive, and if seldom rec^uired would take up too much space in a small 
dairy; but in this case an ordinary deep tub, such as is used in the laundry, 
a clothes-basket, a few" straining-cloths, and three or four Stilton tin moulds 
are all that is necessary in addition to the butter utensils. The tub must 
be thoroughly scrubbed and scalded, and jfiaced in the dairy for the 
r(‘ception of the evening's milk, which should be brought in immediately 
after milking and sieved in it. The froth which is, or ahvays should be, on 
the top, is then taken off and passed through the sieve to allow" of proper 
<3xidization of the milk, it must stand perfectly undisturbed until the 
next morning. 
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With a skimmer take off the cream, pass it through the sieve, and add 
the morning’s milk, which, being warm, melts the cream as it runs through 
the .'lieve. Stir tlie warm and cold milk thoroughly together, notice the 
tempei'ature, and when it is about 80“ Fahr. the milk is ready for renneting. 
If not hot enough, a little of the milk must be taken out, heated, and 
iT'turned to the tub. This may be done by placing a tinned pan containing 
the milk in a vessel containing very hot water, and stining the milk until 
the re(iuired temperature is reached. Cover the tub, and leave it umlis- 
turbed until the mass is coagulated to the consistency of thick custard, or 
until it will break clear over the thermometer. This should take an hour. 

Place a straining-cloth in the basket, ladle the curd very gently into it 
with the skimmer, breaking it as little as possible. When the tub is quite 
empty, lay two stout sticks acro,ss it, and place on it the basket of curd to 
drain. The process occupies about three hours, the curd being turned 
se\<‘ral times to facilitate the escape of the whey, oi’ watery fluid which 
runs from it. It should now be .sufficiently consolidated for salting. Break 
the curd (in a pan) into pieces about the size of a walnut with the hands: 
add salt in the })roportion of 0 ozs. salt to 20 lbs. of curd. Mix thoroughly, 
and put th(' mixture lightly into a Stilton mould, and leave it to drain for 
four hours, when it must bo tuimed in the mould and left until the follow- 
ing morning. No pi'cssure is needed. Each morning the cheese must be 
turned, and replaced in the mould. At the <'nd of a week the cheese will 
be ready to tak(' out of the mould. Cover it tightly with a calico bandage, 
secured with a flour-and-water pastt* to keep it a nice shape. If kept in 
a modf'rately warm room, and occa.sionally turned, this cheese will be 
ready for u.se in about three weeks; oi‘, if riper cheese is preferred, it can 
be kept in a lower temperature, and will then develop a fine gi'een mould, 
almost as nice as the best Stilton. Ten gallons of ordinary milk should 
produce a 10-lb. cheese. If carefully made and kept in a suitable tem- 
perature, it w'ill be much appreciated, and esteemed almost a luxury. 

The by-products — viz. skimmed or separated milk, butter-milk, and 
whey — should not be wasted, but used in some way. 

They are all excellent for the feeding of young animals — calves, pigs, 
&c. Butter-milk (sour) is useful for mixing pastry, scones, &c., and is 
considered excellent to drink by many people. 

Skimmed milk is used in bread-making, and for many household usea 
If a little rennet is added to it, it makes a very wholesome curd for poultry, 
young chickens, ducks, turkeys, &c., and is greedily eaten by them. If not 
required for home use the by-products can be readily sold, especially the 
skimmed milk and butter-milL 
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THE MARKETING OF THE PRODUCE. 

When there is more milk, cream, butter, or cream-cheese than the family 
require, there are usually more than enough customers ready to give a 
remunerative price for it. When this is not the case, it is an excellent 
plan to send a sample of anything there is to spare to a respectable })ro- 
vision dealer in the nearest town, quoting prices, and assuring him that 
the quality will always be the same. If the produce is sent punctually, 
in a clean, attractive form, always up to sample, custom will never fail. 


CARE OF DAIRY PRODUCE IN THE HOUSE. 

Milk. — When milk is received from the cowman it should be strained 
at once through a gauze strainer, over which a line muslin should be 
fastened. Never allow it to stand in the vessel or pail. The impurities 
in milk — hair, dust, tiny particles of manure, &c. — are frequent causes of 
decomposition, which the use of fine muslin or cotton will mitigate. The 
latter should be burnt, and a fresh supply used each time. After being 
strained, the milk should be kept in as cool a place as possible, and not 
be disturbed or moved. If a cool room is not available, a wire sah^ 
hung in the open air is an excellent ])lace to keep milk or butter. In 
very hot weather it is advisable so scald the milk (as soon as received) 
in a vessel, placed inside another containing water which is gi*adually 
raised to boiling-point, 212'" F. If this is carefully done it does not 
give that “cooked’' taste which is the case with sterilized milk. Every 
jug, bowl, &c., in which milk is kept should be carefully washed, and 
filled with boiling water after using, then well cooled before again using. 

Butter. — Butter should be kept in a cool place, away from flesh meat 
or any strong-smelling substance, and should be kept ([uite dry, never by 
any chance on ice or cold water, this invariably causes extreme softness 
afterwards. In the winter, when butter is too hard to spread, it should be 
taken to a warmer room (the kitchen or any clean room) and allowed to 
stand, covered with a muslin, for 30 minutes before using. This prevents 
the oily taste and appearance of butter which has been melted before a tire. 

Cheese. — Cheese, after cutting, should be wrapped in a damp (not wet) 
cloth, and turned every day. The former prevents the cheese drying and 
cracking. The latter prevents the moisture (which is always present in 
all, even the finest, cheese) collecting at one end causing a pastiness, and 
mouldy taste at the bottom, and dry, hard cheese at the top. The moisture 
should permeate the cheese thoroughly, keeping it uniform in quality. In 
hot weather a strict watch should be kept on the cheese fly, whicli, if 
allowed to deposit its young in the cheese, will soon spoil the finest. 

Refrigerator. — The best refrigerator is the Laurence “ Cooler ”, which 
is very simple and easy to use, if there is a good supply of cold water. 
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THE POULTRY-YARD. 


The origin of the many breeds of domestic fowls which inhabit our 
poultry-yard is generally attributed to the Croll'm Btmkiva, the jungle 
fowl of India, although some doubts have been raised as to the correctness 
of the assumption. The breeding of poultry is now a science. Shape, 
colour, and external characteristics u.sed to be the chief aim; but now 
the useful qualities receive attention, with the gratifying result that the 
eggs liave increased in number and size, while chickens are produced 
which carry more meat at an earlier age than heretofore. The best-laying 
fowls are very poor meat-producers; the best table fowls, the meat-growers, 
are very indifferent layers. The two qualities are not found in highest 
excellence in one breed, although there are many breeds which are fairly 
good in both respects. This, then, is an instructive way to consider the 
breeds of poultry — (a) The laying breeds; (6) the table breeds; (c) the 
combination breeds, breeds which more or less combine the two qualities. 

Layers. — Anconas, Andalusians, Hamburghs, Leghorns, Minorcas, Polish 
Redcaps, Scotch Greys. 

Table Poidiry. — Dorking, Indian Game, Old English Game, and Modern 
Game. 

Conibmed Qualities. — 6rahmah.s, Cochins, Favcrolles, Houdans, Lang- 
shans, Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, Wjuindottes. These, with the exception 
of the Houdans, lay cream-coloured eggs. 


LAYING BREEDS. 

The egg-producers as a class are medium in size, active in habit, (juiek 
to arrive at maturity, non-sitters, and layers of white eggs. Fowls which 
lay coloured eggs invariably possess and exercise the incubating instinct. 
The chickens of the following breeds provide good food for the private 
table, but it is waste of money to attempt to fatten them for the public 
market, on which they would only realize the bottom price. 

Anconas. — This is a small fowl, colour black, with white tips to the 
feathers; comb large and single, upright in the male, falling to one side 
in the female: legs yellow. In habit they are very active, and give better 
laying results when allowed complete liberty than when penned up. They 
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are non-sitters, and free layers of largo white eggs. The chickens are 
hardy and easily reared. 

Andalusians. — A inedium- sized fowl, colour slaty-blue, with black 
lacing to each feather. Belonging to a Mediterranean tribe of poultry, 
they have the characteristic comb — upright in the cock and falling over 
in the hen, — the white almond-shaped lobes, and the pendulous wattles. 
These typical points are well depicted in the illustrativ ii of the Minorca, 
a first cousin to the Andalusian. Their h^gs are a dark-blue, almost black. 
The hens are capital layers of very large white eggs, and non-sitters. The 
chickens grow (quickly, and the pullets commence laying at an early age. 
The chief drawback to the Andalusian is that even the purest-bred and 
best-marked parents produce a number of wholly black or white chickens. 
Howt‘Vf‘i*, this fault is being gradually eradicated from some strains. The 
Andalusian can conlid<‘ntly be recomnumded as a hardy, free-laying breed, 
suitable for conliiiemcnt or for a free range. 

Hamburghs. — A small-sized Imnnl, bnind in fiv(‘ vari(‘ties, of which 
the gold and silvtT spangled ar<‘ the largest. Tluai in point of size come 
th(‘ black, the smallest being the gold and silver pencilled. The Ham- 
burghs used to be knowui as ‘'(‘\ery-day layers”, so prolific are tiny in 
egg-produetion; but the size of the egg is c(‘rtainly below tlie average, 
'^riiis and a certain delicacy of constitution are tln^ir worst points. The 
fiN(‘ varieties have* the same i*ose comb, round white lobe, neat wattles, 
slate-coloured legs, and graceful, alert carriage, d(‘picted in the coloured 
])late. The bi‘auty of tluar ])lumag(‘ deserv(‘s a lengthy description; it must, 
li()W(‘ver, suflice to say that in the gold and silver spangles a lustrous green- 
black half-moon tinislass 
the rich ])ay and clear 
white of the feather, and 
in tlie p(*ncils ti\e narrow 
bands of black run across 
tlu‘ feathers. The blacks 
take th(‘ir nam(‘ from their 
colour, but the black must 
be very lustrous and 
grecni, not purple. The 
Ibnnbui-ghs ar(‘ non-sit- 
t(‘rs and vtTy active in 
habit, doing best in roomy 
<iuarters. 

Legrborns. — As the 
name implies, this breed 
is of Mediterranean origin, 
and has the characteristic head features; but the colour of th(^ leg and beak 
is yellow, and with this is found almost universally a yellowish colour of 
skin. The Leghorns are thoroughly good layers of large white eggs and 
are non -sitters; the chickens are hardy and mature rapidly. They are 
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active in habit, good foragers, and with libt*rty find^ a good deal of their 
own food. Tin* two viiriotics most fmiueiitly met with are the whites and 
tin* browns. Tin* white .should k* a clear dead, not yellow, white in colour. 
Tin*}- HIV the lar^wt of tin* family, and admirably adai)ted for a free ran^;,. 
in a clean atmosi)lu*re. Evci*}’ farmer who makes efig-production a feature 
of his farm .should have a stock of white Leghorns. The browns or bufik, 
less likely to “ look dirty ”, are more suitable to pens or town enclosure,s. 
They are .shorter on the legs than the whites, and heeonn* more reconciled 
to i'lnpri.sonment. Tin* huhs an* eutii*ely a butf colour. Tln*y are small 
in size, and difficult to breed without black or white* appearing in the 
j)]uiiiage. 

Minorcas.— Another of the large M<*diterram>an famil}-. A goodly-sized 
bird, hlsnk all over in colour, the head, as Avill he notici*d in the illirstratiou, 
tyineal of the tribe, the legs black in cohair. Jlin(n*i*a.s an* wonderful layt*rs 
of hin white esfirs, and non-sitters. They can he profitably ki*2)t (*ithei* at 
or penned np. TIktp is vtTy little to choose bet\\(‘en tliein and 
Andalusians. If any thing tlie J^finorca is the laigtT, the Andalusian the 
stro]jg(*r and tlie bettiT wintej* laj'er. 

Polish.- This is one of the oldest of our doiiH^stic lireeds. The hc^ad is 
ornamented by a very largt* ertbst and b<‘ard. Lately the Polish has become 
a jnuvly fancy tbwl, hut foruwriy it had the reputation of producing a laigt' 
ninnber of white eggs, and (‘\’en now several stocks of coaj’sely-bred Polish 
yield a liigh egg <‘iverag<*. An (‘ssential to the well-doing of l\)lish is a dry 
subsoil and dry housing. 

Redcaps, — A eoaj*se vai’iety of the gold-spangled Hamburgh, much larger 
in size, stronger in constitution, and a free layei' of larger eggs, ^J'lie 
comb is of tlu‘ rose type, very inueli (‘xaggerated in shape* and size*. Th(‘y 
an* nem-sitters, and the chickens are se)m(‘what difficult te) I'ear. This breed 
may be cited as an instaiicf* of the fact that a biveel which the pemltiy- 
fauci(‘r does in)t take uj) iiiak(‘s very sleiw preigress in popularity in S2)it<* of 
its un(h‘ninl)ly econennic (|ualitie*s. As an egg-producer the Redcaj') eleserve*s 
to be* kejit much meirc fively than it is. Whem matured it is a hardy fowl, 
and on a good run ivepiires litth* attentiem. 

Scotch Greys. —Tliis bi*(*(‘el is found cliie*flyin Sce)tlanel. The fenvl is 
mexlerate in size, with red oar-le)bes and white legs with black spe)ts. The* 
colour of the featheu’S is ge*ncral1y kneiwn as “cuckoo”, that is, a gray 
ground colour with black bars or markings running aci'oss the fe*athers: in 
fact, ne)t unlike the* colour e)f the Plymouth Rocks slanvn in the plate. 
They ai’e very fair layers of cream-tinted eggs, uncertain as to sitting, 
easily reared, and fare equally well whether penned or given liberty. The 
breed is very rare in England, and is another instance that something 
beyond economic qualities is necessary to ensure popularity with poultry- 
keepers. 
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TABLE POULTRY. 

All the table breeds lay small eggs, generally a little cream-tinted, in 
proportion to the size of the birds, and all of them have the sitting instinct 
strongly developed. 

Dorking's. — This, the oldest English breed, is admitted to be the best pure- 
br(*(l table fowl of the day. A careful reference to the coloured plate will 
show the gr(^at size of the dark and silver-gray varieties, the whiteness of 
](‘gs and feet, each fo(jt having five toes, and the length and depth of the 
ket‘l-b()n(‘. 

The dai*k Dorkings are the largest and most massive: the silver-grays 
ar(‘ nearly as large but stand higher from the ground; the whites, although 
of eonsidei-able size, are the smallest of the three. For so large a fowl, 
])()i*kings ai*e fairly active*; they lay a niedium-sized egg, and are good 
sittei’s and moth(‘rs. Tlie chickeMis are somewdiat diOicate*, and mature 
sl()^^ly. When fully grown, even if fed in the ordinary w^ay, they make 
capital ta])h‘ birds, and wdieii artitieially fattened attain gnait weight and 
high (juality of meat. Doi*kings r(‘(|uir(‘ a dry soil, free range, and plenty 
of loom by day and night. The wdiitc* Dorking can be i eeommendiMl to 
those wlio desire a fair number of i‘ggs and large* ehiekeiis for table, white 
in skin, flesh, and legs. 

Game. Then* an* thre(‘ distinct bre(*ds, with many varieties. The 
ol<l English (Jame is the fighting-cock of history. It is only suitable 
wh(‘re then* is aniph* room. The h(‘ns are mod(‘i’ate ]ayt*rs, good sitters, 
and most coiUMgeous mothers, n*s(‘nting any inte]d‘en*nce wdth their nest or 
chickens. The i*hiek(‘ns are delicate and slow gi’owers. The modern Game 
has much thi* sanu* attributes, but differs veiy materially in shape, for 
wht‘r(‘as the old English Game is a short-legged, full -feat hei‘ed, broad, 
“cloddy” bird, the mo(h*rn (Jame is very long in the legs and neck, and very 
fine and short in feath(*r. A pair of 1 Jack -breasted reds has been chosen 
for illustration. It is customary to cut off the comb, wattles, and ear-lobes 
of the Game cocks The operation, knowui as “dubbing”, is painful, and 
should only be performed by a skilled hand. It is necessary, because the 
(hnne cock is a most pugnacious fowd, and sutlers terri])ly in fights if these 
parts are not r(*moved. When dressed the chickens are small, but the fine- 
ness of their skin an<l their delicate meat is held in high esteem. 

Indian (Jame is a veiy handsome and very useful br(‘ed, totally diflerent 
liom those* just mentioned. Comb vt*ry small, legs, beak, and skin yellow, 
plumage extremely handsome, a mixture of glossy green-black and maroon. 
Tin* feathers of the hens are most delicately pencilled in black on a 
ch(*stnut-colc)urc*d ground. They are thick and “cloddy” in shape, with very 
broad and full breasts, layers of heavy-coloured eggs, and admirable mothers. 
The chickeUvS are easily reared, but not v(uy rapid growers. As a cross 
wdth the Dorking the Indian Game is in great demand; the progeny comes 
to hand much sooner than the pure Dorking, and when fattened produces 
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the cla«s of f.>wl which fetclies tlie tup market iwice. The cms.s wuth dark 
Dorkinsr hens is the best: but wlien mated with Houdaiis, Laugshans, or 
Orpiiigtous. capital chickens are obtained for killing purposes. 


COMBINATION BREEDS. 

Brahmahs.— TJiis hived was first product^d in America. Legs yeJlow, 
v(‘ry Jieavily f('atlier(*(l, hivust. full, hack broad and short. There art‘ two 
varitdies, the dark and tJie light. Tlie colours of the Braliiiiali cock are, as 
depicted, a most artistic arrangement of black and white; the gi‘ound 
colour of tlie lam is a blue-gray 2>encilled over with black markings. The 
liglit Brahmalis are a pure white all over except for the black strijics in 
the hackle and the black tail. The Brahmah is an active fowl on its legs 
but not a good Hyer, an<l thend'ore easily kept within bounds, whei*e its 
contented disposition enabhvs it to thrive well, providing it be Judiciously 
fed. Tlie eggs aie a rich brown colour, small for the birds size; sona^ 
strains are fairly good layers, but the g(‘ni‘ral tendency is a strong d(*t(T- 
niination to sit after jirodueing a ft‘W eggs. The chick(*ns are hardy, easih' 
1‘eai‘tMl, but matuj-e, shmly; hence, if iv(juii*<‘<] for winter laying they should 
be hatched early in the season. Their extreme luirdimsss makes them \alu- 
al)le on cold, damp soils, and for situations g(‘m*rally unsuited for poultry. 

Cochins. — This breed must receive a jiassing notic(‘, as its inti’oduction 
into England caused the great r(‘vival in poultry- ke(‘i)ing early in the 
ninet<‘enth ceutuiy. The C^'oehin is a large fowl to look at, but its 
massive, well-lilled-uj) outline is caused by the loos(‘n(‘Ss of its feathers 
and abundant duff; when jilucked, the body is gaunt, yellow and coars(‘ 
in skin, and heavy in bone. In habit these fowls ar(‘ slow-mo\ing, easily 
confin(‘d to a pen by a Aeiy low fenc(‘, and unless most cai'cdully f(‘d, vtuy 
much inclined to ]nit on Tat. They lay a small, )-ieh-coloured t‘gg, are in- 
\eterat(‘ sitters, but, Ixdng very tame and tractable, make capital moth(‘i*s. 
The butr (Vdiiiis are p(‘iha])s the most numerous. On rebavnee to the 
2)late it will be se(‘n that they should be butt* all over, with as little black 
or white in the feathers as ])ossibh‘. The i^^^^’fi’idge CV)chins differ veiy 
matt‘rially in the colour of the sex(\s. The cock is a most brilliant-looking 
bird, with solid glossy’ black breast, hackles orange-red vividly strij)ed with 
black, and his sides and back a (leej), bright crimson. The hen is about the 
colour of the j)artridge, with lustrous black jHUicillings on each b'atlu^r. 
The chickens grow their feath(*rs very slowly, but are by no means delicate; 
however, they require time to mature, and therefore must bi" hatched early. 
As regards utility the Cochin is not so desirable as the Brahmah. 

FavePOlles. — This breed originated in France, and is now one of the 
most valuable animals in the poultry-yard, and is in great demand by 
breeders who have learned to discriminate. The most popular of its varie- 
ties is the Salmon Faverolles. The head has amide muffling and beard; 
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the body is broad and deep, breast full and wide, thighs and legs short, 
the legs slightly feathered, and the feet may have either live or four toes 
(five for choice). In colour the cock is like the silver-gi-ay Dorking, but the 
hen is fawn colour on back, shoulders, and tail, with a lighter shade of the 
same colour on her breast and underfluli. Breeders arc endeavouring to 
perpetuate a cock with foatluM-s coloured tlie same as tlie lien. Faverolles 
are remarkable for two Tacts, viz. that their legs are wliite, yet th(*y lay a 
coloured egg. With the exception of the Faverolles and bull* Orpingtons, 
no oth(^r white-legged fowl laj's a colourc<l egg. Faverolles are large, 
vt‘ry har<ly, and good winter layers. They lay a number of eggs before 
becoming broody, and, being very taiia^ ami easily handled, they make 
most desirable mothers. The chickens grow veiy (juickly imh^ed, and are 
reared \^ithout difficulty. Tin* Faverolles is one of the most useful all- 
round breeds before the British poult ry-kee2)er, giving exc(‘llent results 
whether kept in confimanent or allowed complete liberty. 

Houdans. — The French bree<l, until the introduction of the Faverolles, 
most eoninion here. The picture of the Houdans shows that tiny are a 
ci-ested breed, with muffling and beard; each feath(‘r is black tipped with 
white, while the foot should have five toes. The strange formation of the 
comb will be observed in the illustration, where the smooth, full, but ecjiii- 
pact crest has been carefully di-awn. The Houdan is an excellent layer of 
large white eggs, and a non-sitter; the chicktms almost rear themselves, and 
mature rapidly. The skin and meat are very white and fim‘ in quality, so 
Houdans take high rank for the table. Like all crested fowls, the Houdan 
prefers a dry situation, it is not suital)l(‘ for damp, h(‘avy soils; and unless 
it is hatched early in the S(‘ason, cannot be depended upon for eggs in 
winter. The Houdan is invaluable for crossing with many breeds of fowl. 

LangTShans. — This is a very old breed of poultry imported from China. 
Both cock and hen are a lustrous beetle-green black; the body is large, 
bi-east and back long. In the modern type the legs and thighs are long, 
causing the fowl to look very tall. There is, however, a shorter-legged, 
heavier-looking bird which some fanciers prefer. Th(‘ Langshan is a first- 
rate layer C)f v(‘iy dark -coloured, large eggs; a good mother to her chickens, 
which are not very difficult to rear. The meat is fine, wdiite, and delicate. 
The Langshan is a v(‘ry useful, handsome breed, hardy and active in habits. 

Orping'tons. — The first Orpingtons wa^re black, with the green sheen 
of the Langshans; now we have them white and buff. The single-combed 
variety is by far the more common, the rose-combed varieties being rarely 
seen. In shape it is a massive, heavy, short-backed, full-breasted fowl, 
standing on short black legs quite free from feathers. The hens are, or 
rather* were, good layer’s of large dark-brown eggs: lately they have shown 
a gr(*at tendency to become broody after laying a very few eggs. The 
chickens are reared without difficulty and s(^on gi’ow large enough for 
hilling. For a time the black Ci’pington was a iiM'st popular fcrvvl, lately 
it has yielded its place to the buif Orpington. Thi‘ buft*was pi*oduced by 
the iniroducer of the blacks, but from quite different breeds. Still, the 
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ideal shape t>f the huff is the shape of the hlack. The huff Orpington 
marks a distinct advance in poultry eultui-e, for, along with the Faverolles, 
it combines two vahiahle points in a utility all-i-ound breed not hitherto 
ohtninable, namely, the white leg and the production of large, dark-coloured 
eergs. The buffs are capital layers, trustworthy as mothers, suitable either 
for an open or a confined run. 

Plymouth Bocks.— An American breed, gray in ground-colour, with 
hlack stripes or bars aci-oss each feather. Like all the American breeds, the 
Bock lias a yellow beak and yellow legs, as shown in the coloui-ed plate. The 
Bock also has a yellow skin, and pnaluces large, yellow-coloured eggs. It 
is a big bird, hut much of its size and weight is in the bone; hence, as a 
marker fowl, it is often classed as “coarse”. The Rock is a very hai-dy fowl, 
and will thrive on wet, cold gi'ound un.suitable to other hreed.s. Neither 
the white nor the buff is so popular here as the barred variety, but in 
America the ivliite Bock is considered a most useful all-iound fowl. 

Wyandottes.— Anuthei American, consequently yellow^ in beak, leg, 
and skin. The body is large \ery compact, and “cloddy”; back broad, 

bn ‘list full and broad. Tla^ 


I 
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fig 311 («()ld l.u 1(1 Wjsiinlottes 



AVvandotte is found in 
many \ arictio.N Tim tiisi 
to arrixo bmv was the 
sil vt*r-lac(*d, the ^^old-lact‘d 
(tif( »S11) following soon 
afterw aids are also 

tbr \\liitf*, the butt* and i 
beautiful siib-\ ariety, tlu^ 
butt‘-la(*(*d. Tlu* \V\an- 
tlotte, wli(‘n ^iNeii lilxTty, 
is an exc(‘ll(*nt forager, but 
if kej)t in j)ens its tame 
dis 2 )osition reconciles it 
to confinement. It will 
be found a ^ood layer of 
a pretty brown -coloured 
e^^, a trifle below the 
average size. In a laying 
comjit^tition carried out 


in the spring of 1900 a 
piai of silver Wyandottes gaim^d the first prize. The chickens are managed 
without difficulty. They art^ somewhat slow at producing their adult 
pluiiiiige, hut are ready for eating wadi within the average time. 

Best Breeds for Different Conditions. — This list does not exhaust 


the known bre(‘ds of j-ioultiy, but contains those most commonly met with 
•iiid liktdy to h(* kept by the ordinaiy poultiy -keeper. It may help him 
to make a seh'etion, but the br(‘(‘d or variety he himself preb^rs is likely 


to be the one with wdiieh he wall be most successful. For laying purposes 
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Andalusians, particularly in cold damp quarters; white Leghorns, if they 
have liberty; brown Leghorns preferred, if to be kept in pens; Minorcas, 
if the atmosphere is dirty, such as would be the case on runs near a town, 
where a white fowl would soon look very begrimed. For table, Dorkings, 
if the ground is dry and the fowls can have freedom, and the cross with the 
Indian Game cock. For general utility, buff Orpingtons, salmon Faverolles, 
gold-laced Wyandottes, or black Langshans; if the fowls are kept in pens, 
the salmon Faverolles or golden Wyandottes. 

Cross-breeds. — Pure-bred poultry lay quite as well as crosses, especially 
if the cross-breeding is not judiciously carried out. By cross-breeding is 
meant mating together two pure breeds. In mentioning them, the breed of 
the male parent is written lirst. Good laying results are obtained from the 
Minorca- Langshan, Houdan- Leghorn, Leghorn- Wyandotte, Redcap-Minorca, 
Hoiidan-Rock. For table -poultry, the Indian Game-Dorking and Indian 
Game-Faverolles produce the largest birds. A plump but slow -growing 
chicken comes from the Old English Game-Dorking, and a very hardy 
hut rather coarse fowl from tin* Brahmah-Doi*king. For genei*al utility, 
Houdan -Langshan, Houdan- Wyandotte, Dorking-Langshan, and Laiigshan- 
Andalusian may be tried. In cross-biwling always select a pur(*-l)red male 
bii-d: nev(‘r us(‘ a cross-bred one. If it is determined to breed from the 
ci*(>ss-bi-ed j^ullets, although it is preferable not to do so, select a suitable 
inire-br(‘d male, but do not use the progeny of this second cross for breeding 
j)ur])oses. 

Selection of Stock. — A comenient way to calculate the age of a fowl 
is to ascertain the number of times it has moulted or passi‘d through the 
annual ()p(‘ration of renewing its feathers. It has its hrst adult moult in 
lla' second autumn of its lif(‘. During the moulting period a fowl ceases 
to lay; each succc'eding moult occupies more time and takes longer to 
perb^ct. A fowl is at its best before and after its first moult; this is the 
time when the greatest number of eggs arc laid, the eggs being of the 
largest size. As soon as a fowl commences to cast its feathers the second 
time in its life, its room is preferable to its presence in the poultry-yard. 
One half, tlien, of the stock should be birds which have not moulted; the 
othef* half should consist of birds w^hich have had one but not two moults. 
The loss which sometimes arises in keeping poultry may often be attributed 
to the fact that the stock consists of a number of old fowls past their most 
fruitful age. 

For bn ‘(‘ding puiposes a cock or cockerel mated with hens is better than 
a cocker(‘l mated with pullets. If, on account of their tendency to lay early 
in the season, pullets are S(*l(‘cted, they should be mated with an adult cock, 
a bird which has had one thorough moult. Chickens descended from adult 
j)arents are Rtrong(‘r, healthier, grow more rapidly, and attain a larger size 
than those bred from young stock. The breeding stock should be selected 
on account of its egg-producing qualities, or if meat-producers are required, 
o)\ account of its size, finent*ss of bone, and (juality of meat. Eggs used for 
sitting should be laid by the earliest and most frequent layers of the largest 
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eggs. If sjjace permits, thive or four of these fowls should be located quite 
apart from the main flock, or penned up for a few weeks with a male bird 
whos(‘ motlier is known to liave been a good layer. 

If he is thi‘ son of indifferent-laying parents, although he is malted 
with good-laying liens, his chickens will not be such good layers as their 
moth<*rs, and the poultiy-keeper will have taken a step backwards. The 
])lan of turning down a fresh cockerel every year is therefore not to be 
e()mmend(‘d, unless it is known that he inherits good-laying qualities. 

In-bPeeding*.— Mating togetluu* fowls related to one another is neithi‘1* 
dangerous noi* detrimental unless carried to excess. By judicious and 
scientific in-bre(*ding, the various breeds and varieties of poultry have been 
niad(*, and by its use the desired points of excellence have lx*eii so deeply 
bred into a strain that they have bi^come hereditary. A jxmltry-keeiier 
who has a yard of show fowls or a flock of layers of known excellence 
is most careful how he introdue(‘s alien blood, for if this b(‘ done carelessly 
the work of years may be at once undone. If the poultry-keeper every 
year gives away a sitting of eggs or a cock(Tel or two to friends, and keeps 
a memorandum of th(‘ ti-ansaction, he will be able as time goes on to ol)tain 
from such sourc(‘s fowls ])ossessing some of the blood of his own flock, 
which will be sufficiently alien to counteract any failing tendency he has 
noticed amongst his birds. And such a tendency will be evidenc(‘d by 
a decrease in the numb(‘r and size of the eggs, delicacy of constitution, 
liability to sickness and disease, infertility in the eggs, failure in hatching 
out fertile eggs, and debility and slow growth amongst the chickens. 
Many of these symptoms may aris(‘ from other causes, but if lie has lH‘en 
in-breeding closely and they are present, it may be taken as a warning that 
the introduction of fresh blood is desirable. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. 

A complete dietary for poultry includes grain, vegetables, flesh, water, 
and grit. One reason why fowls thrive better when they enjoy comjdete 
lib(‘rty is that they can then sujiply themselves with vegetables in the 
shape of grass, flesh in the shape of grubs and insects, and grit in the shape 
of the small stones and bits of earth they pick up. They require other 
food than grain alone, although it is probably their staple food. 

Diffepent Copil Foods. — For com a selection can be made from oats, 
wheat, barley, and maize or Indian corn. These can also be obtained ground 
into flour, and when given in this form are known as soft food. Several 
t^\c(dl(‘nt foods may be obtained from manufacturers, who make up th(‘ 
flours into cak(‘S and grind tliem into meal: thest* may be styled prepared 
foods. Each grain has soint' definite value as a food. Oats are the best for 
egg production, and therefore should be given to fowls from October on to 
February. They are not a good food for chickens unless ground (not 
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crushed) into very line flour. Wheat is the best all-the-year-round food; 
it is also a bone producer, and therefore suitable for growing chickens. 
Barley is a heat-producing food, and may be useful in the wintei’ months 
by way of change from oats or wheat ; it is not used so much as former!)', 
and should not be giv(m to chickens until they are well feathered. Maize 
or Indian com is a most dangei’ous food when carelessly giv(‘n, yet a 
valuable one if properly used. Its danger lies in its fat-forming nature, its 
value in its heat-giving power. Fowls fed all tlie 3"ear round on maize are 
fed in a most expensive manner. After a very brief time their bodies 
become so loaded with fat that they are unable to assimilate more, con- 
se(|U(*ntly the fatty constituents of the corn j^ass thi’ough the system with- 
out being utilized, and a large i)erc(‘ntage of the money paid for the corn 
is wasted. Fowls in close confinement shouhl rarely have maize — the 
heavier breeds, if in p(‘ns, never; these include Brahmahs, Cochins, Dorkings, 
Orpingtons, and especially Plymouth Rocks. Tln^ lighter brei^ds, th(‘ goo<l 
foragers, if on an ojren range, do not sufter so much b)^ continually eating 
maize, if it be given so sparingly that thej" are always hungr\' and on the 
move for other food, thus continuallj" takirrg exercise^. 

The value of maize consists in its warnith-gi\ ing luitim*, and therefoi*e 
it is a useful food if given in great modtu-ation during the winter months. 
It may also be fed to chickens when forsaken by the hen, particularly if 
tluy be scantily feather(‘d, and to fowls during the moulting period. 
Lastly, it is a capital food for the hen while sitting. As a guide to the 
iluantity, ten to fifteen corns twice or thrice a week per head may be called 
iiiodtTate f(‘(‘(ling. If the corns are once counted some id(‘a will bi‘ obtained 
of the (quantity, and of course a grain or two more oi- less can do no harm. 

Meal. — The fe(‘ding value of th(‘se grains is not materially changed 
when they are ground into flour. From oats wt‘ obtain ground oats. 
Impi-operly ground it is a bad food; proptudy gi-ound it is the best soft food 
for adult and young stock. It is chea))ei* than oatmeal, and, as it contains 
tlu‘ husk of the oat v<‘iy finely ground up, is a betba* boiu^ pit luc(‘i*. 
Cround oats must not ])e confused with crushed oats or “ mung ”. 

Wheat gives sharps, fourths, or middlings, diflerent names for the same 
thing. Barky gives barley-meal; most samples ari‘ very coarsely ground, 
and contain a (juantity of dirt and }*ubbish, but on account of its In^at- 
giving nature it is a g()0<l meal for the morning f(‘ed. 

Vegretable Food. — Fowls which havi* acc(‘ss to grass can supply thtan- 
selves with vegetable food; if they are in pens this food must be given 
to them as regularly as corn. The importance of a daily ration of vege- 
table food cannot he overestimated. (larden refuse, lettuce, cabbages, and 
dandelions are eagerly eaten. In winter, turnips or mangolds maybe boiled 
and mixed with the soft food, or simply cut into jneces and thrown down 
for the fowls to peck at. The absence of vegetable food is freipiently the 
cause of the yolk of the egg being a pale straw-colour; the rich, yellow- 
coloured yolk of the country egg is accounted for by the ample vegetable 
diet. 
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Flesh Food.— Meat, though requisite to the fowl, need not be supplied 
so regularly as vegetable food. The refuse from the kitchen should be 
sufficient for a few fowls; every bone, cooked or raw, should be thrown to 
tliein just as to a dog, and will be picked as clean. For a number of fowls, 
liver inay be chopped up, or lean raw “ scraps ” can be bought from the 
colonial butcher’s shop at a very cheap rate, and treated the same way. 

The best way of supplying the 
meat diet is to use the green-bone 
mills (hg. 312), invented for the 
American poultry-keepers By the 
aid of this machine raw bones are 
scraped or cut up into minute 
pieces greatly relished by the fowls, 
and sup])lyiiig the Hesh and nitro- 
genous diet so essential to them. 
Jt may be necessary to observe 
that green bones cannot he bought 
ground up in hulk, they must be 
tht‘ ])i‘oduct of fresh and raw 
bones, of which two or thi’ee 
pennyworth can be bought twice 
a week, and a few minutes’ daily 
work of the mill will convert them 
into a food worth as many pounds. A green-bone mill is now almost an 
ess(‘iitia] iinpleinent to every extensive poultry - ke(‘per. Crush(‘d green 
bones can be supplied to a few fowls by smasliing up raw bones with a 
haniiner on a piece of iron. This is laborious and wasteful, but may suffice. 

Grit and Lime. — ({rit or gravel must ever be before poultry. Broken 
flint makes good grit provided tin* ])ieces are not too large: cinders, sweep- 
ings from gravel walk, or, best of all, from roads mended with granite, will 
serv(‘ th(‘ desired purpose. Lime is also necessa)*y to supply material for 
the formation of the egg-shell. Old mortar, or oyster shells pounded 
down to very fine pieces, are commonly used: the latter should always 
be well baked to destroy any putrid remains of the oyster. Shell-less eggs 
indicate that the hens require more lime; if two or three hens begin to lay 
ish(‘lMc8S eggs, a little lime should be added to the water, althougli lime is 
best taken in a solid form. 

Water. — Water must never be withheld from poultry: stone or earthen- 
ware vessels are best to use, because they can be kept quite clean, and it is 
most essential that the water be always pure and fresh. If the water- 
supply runs short for a time fowls often become so thirsty that they 
drink to excess on the first opportunity, and cause relaxation of the crop. 
A natural supply of pure fresh water is a great advantage to a poultry-run. 

Rules for Feeding*. — The rule for feeding fowls is very simple, but 
difficult to carry out. It is briefly this, stop feeding them just before they 
are (juitc satisfied. It is impossible to give the quantity of food per head 
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for each fowl, because, as a practical man knows, the appetite of fowls 
varies just as does his own. A hen in full lay requires more food: a 
large Plymouth Rock eats more than a small Hamburgh; fowls running 
on a soil rich in worms and grubs do not require so much food as those 
kept in confined pens. The object in feeding is to keep the fowls in good 
condition without letting them grow too fat. 

Two meals a day arc ample for birds at liberty. 

The first meal, given early in the morning, should consist of soft food, 
say half middlings and half ground-oats, or one-third some of the prepared 
foods and two- thirds a less expensive flour mixed with kitchen sei*aps. 
One of the meals should be moistened with hot water, warm milk, or broth, 
and the otlier m(*al gradually stirn^d into it until the whole forms a 
crumbly, not sticky, mass. If the ground be clean, dry, and hard, the food 
may b<‘ thrown down on to it, the place being changed e\ei*y three or four 
days. In wtd weath(‘r small woodtm troughs or lai-ge flow'(‘r-saucers can 
he used. When feeding, scatter the food about. If troughs are us(‘d, let 
them l>e placed some distance from one anotlu‘r, and (juickly fill each one 
in ordiT to give (‘\(Ty fowl an e(|ual chance to get a fair meal. If the 
food is in oik* heap, the strong fan* lH*tter than the weak, and give their 
companions many a j(*alous and damaging peck. 

The S(‘cond ni(‘al should be given shortly lu'fore roosting time, and 
should consist of hard corn 

Foi* fovvds in contineimait a third m(*al may be introduced vvdthout in- 
creasing the (piantity of food su])])li<‘d to tlK*m. TIk* first meal should not 
bt* so liberal. A slight b‘e<l of har<l corn can be given at mid-day, and a 
third feed on a litth* larg<‘r scale by v\ay of supper. When ke])t in clo‘-e 
(piaj*t(*rs they an* very much inclined to put on fat ovvdng to want of t*\(‘i-- 
cis(‘; by giving them a litth* food ratlu*!' more fre(|uently they are stimu- 
lated to move about. 

The meals should Ik* regular and punctual. R(*gularity of feeding moans 
that tlK*y are f(‘d (‘very day, not forgottt*n one day and ted to repletion the 
next by w^a^" of am(*nds for ilu'ir (*nforced starvation. Some care should be 
taken to giv(* tlu* last feed well befon* sunset — in mid-winter perhaps as 
early as three* o’clock— in oi-der that there may be plenty of time to eat it 
and retire* to roost b(*fore darkm'ss sots in. 

A change of food is good and d(*sirable. Oats may be givn*n as the grain 
in wdnter, with a veiy little maize at intervals, wdien spring sets in wdieat 
tak(‘s th(* place of oats, or if the early spidng weather is cold barley may be 
giv’(‘n. When wdK*at is fed in the shape of hard corn, barley-meal or ground 
oats should b(‘ used for the soft fo<^d; if barley is givK*n whole, ground wheat 
can be given as flour. A poultry mixture comprising some ten or twelve* 
different grains can be bought from the corn merchants, who claim for it 
that a continual change of food is thereby given; but a little consideration 
will show that by using the same mixture all through the year no change 
at all is effected. The same diet may be continued as long as the fowls look 
well, lay well, and handle w^ell, but if they fall off in appearance and laying. 
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fi svidddi diftn^o of food iiiciy tlioiii. If the food li&s to bo 

bouoht, the best should be purchased; it will be found very ixjor economy 
t(.) buy cheap com or flour. On a farm a fjreat deal of food can be given 
to the fowls which it would be foolish to buy at any price, such as the 
screenings from the threshing-machine, sweepings from the bam or granary, 
potatoes, and other odds and ends. 


FOWL-HOUSES AND PENS. 

Considerable latitude is allowable in tlie plan of a poultry-house; 
inde(‘d, a spare outhouse may easily" be rendejvd suitable. If the house is 
built for the purpost*, seasoned wood is as ^ood material as any to use. 



Fij; S16 - Span loofcd houht (Boulton A. T’aul, Ltd Noiwuh ) 


Since it is an accepted axiom in ])()ultry-keeping that small isolated groups 
yield more p^'ofit than one largt* flock, th(‘ house should not be designed too 
Iarg(^ N(‘ither must it be too small, or overcrow^ding is caused — one of the 
most fatal errors which can be made. 

Proper Size of a Fowl-house.— A rougli idea of the size of the house 
can 1)(‘ formed by calculating that each fowl requires 12 inches in width of 
perch spac(‘, the ]M‘rches should be at least 18 inches apart. 

Construction of Fowl-house. — The roof must be perfectly sound and 
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water-tight; a leaky roof means a damp, cold house, two faults to be 
avoided. There must be some means of ventilation. Fowls roosting in a 
badly-ventilated house breathe a vitiated atmosphere, which soon produces 
disease. The house should be light; its occupants should be able to see 
their way to walk about in it, and to fly direct on to the perches. The best 
floor is the ground beaten down hard; failing this, wood or bricks may be 
used covered with quite 6 inches of dry earth. Amateurs purchase their 
fowl -house ready-made from one of the reputable dealers. In the long run, 
this course will be cheapest and most satisfactory. 

Perches. — The perches, raised not more than 2 feet from the ground, 
should rest in sockets. Each should be the same distance from the floor. 
If one is higher than the next, and a third still higher, the topmost perches 
will be crowded to excess and the lower ones unused. 

Nest-boxes. — The nest-boxes should be roomy, not less than 12 inches 
s(|nare, and they would be })etter 18 inches deep by 15 inches high and 
wide. Convenient nests may be made by a few bricks ari'anged on the 
flooi* in each corner of the house, and darkened by a board leant over them 
to the wall. 

Fowl-shelter. — A shed is very nec(‘ssary to shelter the fowls by day. 
One of th(^ best jdans is to exteml one side of the hous(‘, build an end to 
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the extension and roof it over, leaving the front open save for a weather 
board top and bottom, as shown in the illustration. The sunny side of the 
house should be selected for this shed. If desired, a light wooden frame 
covered with wire netting can be fltte<l to the front, so that the fowls can 
be shut up in V(Ty bad weather. The open shed, by being light and dry 
umlerfoot, provides just what the fowls seek. These requirements are 
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absent when the shelter is provided by raising the floor of the house some 
2 feet from the ground, although this dismal, dirty refuge is better than 
none at all. The floor of the slic'd should consist of dry, loose earth, which 
should often be rakc'd over and added to as occasion may require. It should 
always be kept above the level of the outside ground. 

Fowl-puns. — Runs or pens are made by driving posts about 6 feet 
apart into the ground, nailing thin boards to them for the first 2 or 3 feet, 
and attaching wii-e nc'tting loi* the next 4 or 3 feet as the case may be, 
to foiTii a fence () fc'et high. The posts should be stout ones, three l)-inch 
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planks will make the boarded part of the run, and a 2- or 2}-inch mesh, 
not larger, is a good size for the netting. A fence G feet high or there- 
abouts will confine most fowls. Good portable runs can be purchased from 
dealers at low price's. They may be readily transferred from place to place. 

Grass Runs. — It will be a great advantage if the enclosed space be so 
large that the grass will be always growing. For this puiq^ose not less 
than 150 to 200 square* feet per head will be required, and then the ground 
should be given a rest from poultry for at least a couple of months annually. 
Fowls can certainly be kept in a very much smaller space, but the smaller 
the space the more skill and attention is required to keep them healthy. 
The most may be made of a small piece of gi-ass by planning the houses 
and runs round it, and arranging for the fowls from each run to have 
access to it for an hour or two a day. Long gi*ass is useless to fowls; still 
worse, it is often dangerous. 

Managrement of Fowl-Pun. — There are two points, w'hich may be con- 
sidered under this heading, of paramount importance if success is to attend 
poultry-keeping: they are dryness and cleanliness. Fowls should be as dry 
as possible overhead and underfoot, hence the importance of a good roof to 
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house and shed. On a small run the continual movement and scratching 
of the fowls soon reduces the level below the surrounding land; conse- 
quently in wet weather the fowls are knee-deep in sludge, and in a most 
uncomfortable condition. This may be avoided by attention to drainage, 
and by keeping the run at a higher level than the surrounding land. The 
health and laying of the stock will well repay this trouble. The little word 
“ dry should never be absent from the thoughts of the poultry-keeper. 

Unless cleanliness also is properly and regularly attended to, it is better 
to leave poultry-keeping alone. The outside of house and shed should be 
painted every year, or brushed with tar; the inside should be lime-washed 
(with a strong solution of carbolic acid in the wash) two or three times 
a year. The floor of the house should be covered to the depth of 4 to 
inches with dry, dusty earth, raked over weekly, all the manure removed, 
and a little fresh earth thrown down. A mere sprinkling on the floor is 
useless. Moss litter is a good absorbent, but looks cleaner than it really is, 
though, if it is freely used and frequently changed, there is little to be said 
against it. 

Insect Pests. — Cleanliness in the house is one ste]> to securing cleanli- 
ness of the stock. The poultry -keeper must be continually waging war 
against insect pests. He who keeps his fowls tlie cleanest will have the 
most eggs, the strongest chickens, and the least sickness. 

There are three chief pests, with numerous sub- varieties, viz.: the flea, 
the louse, and the tick. Fleas generally live in the nests and consequent!}* 
often induce hens to lay astray. It is well to remember that these insects 
breed in dust. The reason why the dust-boxes should be movable is that 
they can be taken from the house every now and then and thoroughly 
cleansed. 

The louse lives on the fowls; crowds of round, yellowy-brown lice ai*e 
often found running about the flufl* and skin just under the tail. Periodi- 
cally each bird should be examined, and if lice are found it should be 
dusted at roosting-time with insect-powder or flowers of sulphur (powdered 
brimstone). It should be turned on its back and the powder dredged into 
the roots of the feathers beneath the tail, between the thighs, under the 
wings, and then at the back of the neck. 

Ticks live on the perches, from which they crawl on to the fowls to 
imtatc and weaken them by sucking their blood. Smearing the heads 
and necks of the birds with oil will bring relief. An excellent insect- 
destroying lotion can be made by adding one part of paraffin to four parta 
boiling water; stir the two well together until thoroughly mixed, and cool. 
The lotion can be applied to the feathers by the finger or a piece of sponge. 
The mixture should not be stronger than the proportions given, for paraflSn 
irritates the skin. About once a month all perches should be taken out of 
the house, rubbed over with paraffin, and replaced when dry. 

Fowls naturally attempt to rid themselves of insects by scratching earth 
into their feathers and shaking it out. Therefore in every pen there should 
be a large box slightly sunk into the ground, and full of dry earth, with 
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some kind of lean-to co^’el^ Fowls penned up are more troubled by insects 
than those which have liberty. 


CHICKEN-REARING. 

Nest for Hatching. — To ensure a good hatch the neat of the sitting 
hen must be protected from intrusion by other fowls. Therefoiv it is best 
to s(‘t apart a small house, or any unused room, oi* even a large jjtai, for Iht 
solii us(*. If only the fowl-hous<‘ is available, a piece of netting should be 
tacked in front of her box, from which the hen will have to b(‘ remov(‘d 
<]aily fora feed aii<l drink; when she returns to her eggs the wirc'-nettiiig 
must again be S(‘cur(‘(l. 

llie foundation of the m*st should be (‘arth. A huge bucketful may be 
put in a Ijox, or in a coi’iier if kept in position by bricks. Tla* hea]) should 
l)e sliglitly hollow('d in the middle, dusted over with flour of sulphur, 
and bedded with soft short hay. A him should never be jdaced in an old 
nest. It may bt‘ advisable to give her some pot eggs at tirst until it is 
ipiite certain that she will sit. 

Eggs for Hatching. — Th(‘ tggs should be fresh, and laid about the 
sami‘ (late. Fr(‘slily-laid eggs will begin to chip about the t\\(‘nti(‘th day 
of incubation; old ones may nMjuin* twenty-two days. C'onsecjuently, if 
th(‘re be much discrepancy in the age of the eggs, the hen may l(‘ad hto' 
tirst balcht‘d chick(‘Jis fi*(Bii tli(‘ n(‘s(, l(‘aving those still in the unbatched 
eggs to perish. 

Tlu‘r(‘ is no means of asc(‘rtaining the sex of the futun^ ehick(*n. Early 
in the season the long-pointed eggs may yic^ld more cockerels than pullets, 
but by no means must it be taken as a certainty that su(*h will be the case. 

In inter, nine or ten eggs are suflicicmt for each hen: lat(‘i*, t*l(‘ven 
or tw(‘l\(‘ may be givim, and thirt(‘en should always be the maximum. 

Taking one season with another the pro])ortion of 
chick(‘ns reared by hens entrustisl with ten oi* (‘lev(‘n 
(‘ggs will l)e larg(U* than if tifteen or sixbs^n are given 
to tlnun. 

To Test the Fertility of Eggs. — Tlu‘ condition of 
the egg on the seventh or eighth day of incubation can 
(and should) be ascertained with the help of the simple 
egg-tester. If an egg be supported against the hole in 
the tester and held between the eye and a lighted candle 
in the dark, it will appear nearly transparent if unfer- 
tile, but nearly opaque if fertile. If tlie examiner has 
no experience in testing eggs a new-laid one should first 
be examined, then all those which present the same 
appearance after eight days of incubation may be rejected. 

With the assistance of the egg-testing lantern the germ can be detected 
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by experts aftt'r forty-eight liours ineiihatioii, and is plainly visible on 
the fourth day. 

When two Inais aie s(‘t at the sain<‘ time it often happens that l)etwcen 
the two only sufficient fei'tile eggs an* found to make up one nest, all 
th(*se should he put umler oni* hen, and the other 
started afi’esh on a seeoial lot of eggs. With the 
exception of the on<‘ examination, th<‘ less sitting 
hens are disturb(‘d the better. 

Hen-coops. — The coop should be dry, airy, 
iind affiord prot(*ction against extny change* in 
the* weather, it should also be so made that 
^iceess can easily be o])tained to t‘\ery part of 
th(‘ inside for the pur 2 )os(‘ of xx hit(‘wasliing after 
i‘a(‘h lirood leaviss it (\) 0 ])s an* generally made 
of xxood about 2 f(*et each xvay, or 2 feet de(‘p 
an<l f(‘et long, the roof slopes, xxith a good fall, 
to th(‘ back, the back and (‘uds are boaid(‘d up, 
om* half the front can lx* boardecl up ami may 
loim the dooi', the remaining half may lx* latli 
xxoik, or cox"(‘red xxith a netting. A shutt(*r 
should be provided foi* the open part, lield in place by buttons, and fitting 
closely in twery part (‘xcejit (J inches from the top. J>y this means the 
chickens can be saf(‘1y secured at night, yt*t alxxays laijoy plenty of air. 
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’'Phi* bottom should be raised an inch or txvo from the ground, and 
alxxays kejit thickly coxcred with fine dry soil or sand, or a mixture of 
both. 

Early in the morning all dirt should be removed, and a little fresh 
soil added. 

Best Position for Coop. — The coop should be placed out of doors 
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where the chickens can rmi about oii short fine {(Tass. Chickens should not 
be reared on the same spot for more than two successive years. 

If the coop has to stand where it can be appi-oached by other poultry, 
A small yard should be made for it. Construct two sides 4 to 6 feet long 
and 1^ to 2 feet high and one end the stime height and the width of the 
front, or the open pari, of the ccK)p: all these can easily bi» made out of 
strips of J-inch wood 4 to 0 indues wide nailed togetiier to fonn the frame 
and covered with netting. A fourth i)ieee will bt^ reciuired to form the top. 
The four pieces can be lasho<I togetlu'r by string oi* wire, and when placed 
in front of the coop will provide a light, moxable yard. 

The coop and yard must be moved evmy two days to fresh ground. 
Two pieces of thin board 7 or 8 inches s([uare an* re(|uired for feeding 
purposes, and an ordinary 8-inch flowei'-sauei*!* with a pt>t two sizes hsss 
inverted in it. The lattei* makes an excellent drinking-fountain, easy to 
empty or fill and keep clean, and, moivover, one which, by n‘ason of tlu* 
inverted pot, the chickens do nut scramble into or tin* lu‘n uj>s(‘t. 

Managrement of Young Chickens. — On the ev(*ning of tin* day on 
w’hich the eggs are due to hatch, tin* lu‘ii may be gently lifted from her 
eggs, any empty shells removed, and a cursoiy examination made to asc(*r- 
taiu if any have slipped over the unhatche(l eggs, if so they should bt* 
pulled off or the chickens in the eggs wdll be sufibcated. For at least 
twenty-four hours after hatching, hvivt* hen and chickiais in perbct (juitd 
The chickens I’equire no food, and are bettt‘r without it l'lu*ir fi]*st m(‘al 
should be eifluT an (‘gg beaten uj) wdth two table-spoonfuls of milk and 
baked into a kind of custard, oi* an egg (and on<* of the i‘(jectt‘d cl(*a]‘ 
eggs can be used), boiled just hard and c}iop])ed u)) very fine. To (‘itlH‘r 
{)f these add a jn'iieh or two of ground oats, coarse oatm(‘al, or some j)i‘t*j>ared 
chi(*k(‘ii-nieal, allow’ to stand for ten nn'nut(‘s aftiT feeing ni(*r(‘Iy moistem^d 
by boiling w’ater and mix togethm*. (ilixe the h(‘n a hearty meal of Indian 
corn and take her xvith the chickens to Iut coop. Scatt(‘r a little of tlu* 
egg-food on one of tlu* boards, and in a xeiy f(‘W’ minut(*s some of the 
chickens xvill begin to pick it. 

When the hen has sidtled dowm and is brooding h(*r flock, take* axvay 
the feeding-board and clean off every particle of food. Sour oi- ferm(‘nted 
food will most likt*ly set up diarrhoea and bow’el complaints amongst the 
chickens. On the third day the egg may be omitted, the di(*t consisting of 
the prepared chicken-meal, moistened as before, but nuule a little wett(‘i*, 
and then dried up again into a crumbly (not sticky) mass by adding oat- 
meal, ground oats, middlings, or sifted barley-meal. Slo])j)y food, sueh as 
bread soaked in wat(‘i*, is bad for chickens, Iwead soaked in milk and drit^d 
up again, ly adding some dry flour or othei-, njak(*s, on the contrary, a goo<l 
food. The iu‘xt addition wdll be some small, hard grain, a few' grits: a little 
canaiy or mill(‘t st‘ed should be giv(*n in place of one of the soft feeds. 

By the end of the xveek tlie hen will have taught the chickens to eat 
small wheat, and then this capital bone-forming gi'ain must gradually be 
gix'en more Ireely and the soft food less liberally. For about three W'Oeks 
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chickens should be fed every two houi’s, a very little at a time, the gi*ain 
thrown amongst the short grass or on the ground, the soft food put on the 
little boards or in saucers; but every vessel from which soft food is fed 
should be duplicated so that one may be perfectly cleansed while the other 
is in use. A very little finely-chopped -up raw meat, or better still, the 
ground green bones, should be allowed every other day after the first fort- 
night. The water-fountains and saucers should be emptied every night 
and tilled with fresh water in the morning; in hot weather the water should 
be changed once or twice a day and shaded from the sun. 

Chick<‘ns suffer even more from insects than a<lult fowls; until this fact 
became known thousands of chickens were physicked to death, whereas 
slight attention to cleanliness would have worked a certain cure. If 
chickens from three to six weeks do not seem to come on, if they feather 
slowly, if their feathers look dull and loose, if they are thin when handled, 
the presence of insects may be suspected. 

Gapes in Chickens. — A fatal disease sometimes attacks chickens, 
when about a montli old, known as the “gapes’". The chicken incessantly 
stretches out its neck and opens its mouth as if gasping for air; and this is 
i*eally the case, for its wind])i23e is block e<l witli a cluster of minute worms. 
A solitary case* may b(‘ cured by puffing tobaceo-smok(‘ down the chicken’s 
throat until it is nearly siitibeab^d, or by using some of the advertised gape 
cui*(‘s in th(‘ manner the vcaidors direct. If the malady seizes th(‘ whole 
flock a large p(‘rceiitage may be expect(Kl to <lie. Soiik^ relief may be given 
by mixing a table-s 2 )oonful of pow<lered asabetida with a pint of flour, 
ijK^isteiiing with warm water, and feeding at once. The disease nearly 
always appt'ars where chickens are r(‘ared for sevtwal years on the same 
ground, or if too many art‘ r(‘ar(‘d for the sj)ac(‘. Should it be thought 
lik(*ly that the chickens will be attack(‘d by ga{ 3 (‘s, th(‘ head of (^ach should 
be anointed, wlaai they are takcai from the m‘st, with a touch of tliis oint- 
m(‘nt: 1 oz. weak mercurial ointment, 1 oz. lard, 1 oz. 2 )owdered vSul]ihur, 
I oz. crude 2 )etroleum. Place a small pi(*ce in a tin, hold it over a light 
until it melts, and then smear the back of the chicken s head with it, but 
b(‘ ^(‘ry careful not to touch the eyes or nostrils. This is a preventive, 
not a cure. 

Managrement of Older Chickens.— As the chickens grow, the hen may 
b(‘ giv<‘n her lilxu’ty, when she will find a (|uantity of natural food for them, 
the best they can have. Leave the hen with her chickens until she begins 
to di*iv(^ them from her. For some time long(‘r the chickens can roost in 
their cooj) until they show signs of wishing to p<‘rch, when they shouhl be 
jwovided with a well-ventilated houst' and low perclies. If at tliis period 
th<‘y are crowde<l at night, or if the r(K)sting-place is too warm and badly 
ventilated, all the trouble expmdedon them will be wasted. 

Their food should consist of a breakfast of soft food in which oatmeal 
or ground oats fonn tlie chief part, wheat for the rest of the day, with 
occasional small fe(‘ds of Indian corn, raw meat, or the invaluable ground 
green bones twice a wetk, and as much fresh lettuce as they will eat. 
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fed as often as required and quite apart from other stock, and by manip- 
ulating the iron rods all but quite small chickens may be excluded. The 
pen should be moved to fresh ground every day or two. 

As soon as the cockerels begin to crow they should be kept separate 
from the pullets. Cockerels reared together will agree perfectly well, even 
when grown up, if no fowl of the opposite sex intrude ujxm them, but if 
one of these cockerels be taken away for only a few days he must not 
b(‘ put again amongst his old companions, or he will probably be killed 
or vseriously injured by them. 


ARTIFICIAL HATCHING AND REARING. 

(thickens may be hatched and i‘(‘ai*ed all the ycvir round quite inde- 
2 )end(‘ntly of any broody hen. 

Incubators. — Tin* gt‘n(‘ral arrang(‘m(*nt of the int<*rior of an incubator 
will bt* s(‘(*n by reft‘rring to the illustration of one of Hearson’s machines. 
As the method of working differs with the machine. tht‘ best advice to give 
is to follow the maker’s instruc- 
tions, but a few general o})st‘r\a- 
tions may be helpful. Tin* incu- 
bator should be worked in an 
even tem 2 )eratur(‘ of HO to 
the air of the room should be as 
fresh as i)ossible, and not too 
damp; a dry, airy cellar is not a 
bad j)lace, a gr(‘(‘nhouse is a very 
bad plac(‘. The 50 or (iO-egg-size 
machine or the 100-egg-size are 
the b(*st. In the smaller machines 
th(‘ heat is not so regular; in the 
larg(u* it is not evenly distribut'd 
over the eggs. Run the machine 
two or three days before 2)utting 
any eggs into it. The eggs should 
be very fresh; five or six days 
old should be the limit, and they should come from strong, healthy, vigorous 
stock. 

Managrement of Incubators. — To work a machine to the best ad\’an- 
tage, fill the drawer with eggs and hatch out as maiij^' as possibU* before 
introducing any fresh ones; it is a bad plan to put a few fresh eggs into 
the drawer every day. Examine the eggs on the seventh day, and remove 
all the clear ones; but do not fill up their place with fresh ones if j'ou want 
the best results. Keep the temperature in th ' drawer at 102° to 108° for 
the first ten days, and between 103 and 104° for the second ten days. Be 



Fig 321.— Cliickeii Iii('ui)ator for f)U r.jfjfb 
(C. Uearboii d: Hon, Ltd., London.) 
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careful that the bulb of the theruiometer in the drawer does not touch 
an egg. Be sure the thermometer is accurate and in perfect order. Air 
the eggs twice in twenty-four haul’s: one of these airings may continue 
from'^five to fifteen minutes, according to the natural temperature, the 

other may be much shorter. 
While airing the eggs turn them 
half I’ound, thus completely 
turning them once in twenty- 
four hours. When the eggs 
lx‘gin to chip be careful the chip- 
ping places are uppermost, and 
put back the drawer in the ma- 
chine <it once. If many chickens 
die in tlie shell, and if they seem 
to 1 k‘ very wet, in future sonie- 
\\ liat rt‘(luc*e the supply of niois- 
turt‘. Tile jiroper regulation 
of the moisture seems now to 
be xlw weakest spot in the con- 
struction of incubators, and it 
is difficult to improve, because 
little is known on the sulyeet. 
When the eggs are liatching 
take it out t‘V(*ry five minutes. 
Put the chickens in the drying-box and lea\e them in (juietness. 

Manag’ement of Rearers.— The rearer should be heated at least a day 
before any chickens are expected, it sliould be set uj) and worked according 
to tlie makei's instructions. Jn winter the tempi*ratui‘e of tlie hottest part 
.sliould be about 80 foi* newly-hatched cliickens: this may be k(‘pt up for 
a fortnight, find then gradually reduc(*d. The best guide as to the proper 
Jieat is the behaviour of tln‘ chickens; if they Jiuddle together in the hot 
])ai*i and make a inteous chii-ping, more heat is recpiired: if they scatter 
th<‘iiist*lves and str(‘tch themselv(‘s on tin* floor ami make a contented cliirp, 
tli(‘ ])(*at is riglit and comfortable; if tiny come to th (5 entrance and pant 
and breatlu* fast and <lrink fretdy, the la^at is exc(‘ssive. 

The feeding and management of chickiuis in rearers Mall be the same 
as when they are with a hen. The chief thing to remember is to give them 
all th(‘ exercise possible; let them run about a field just as if they M^ere 
cooped with a lien; by no in(‘ans coddle them, and never overcrowd tliem. 
The great advantage of a roarer is that the chickens can go into the 
M^arni chamber wlieiiever they wish, and if they have liberty, they will be 
running in and out all day. Small parties of chickens do best in rearers, 
twenty to thirty, never more: tM^o i-earers, each liolding twenty chickens, 
Mull give b(dter results than one hohling fifty. Newly-hatched chickens 
sliould not put into a rearer Mdiich already contains chickens a week 
or ten days old. 



322— Section of Hearaons Incubator. 

A A, I'ank of Avater BB. Alovablo opcr tiaA < ( , M ater trn> 
DDB. lT<»les for fresh air KB, Ventilating holes i- Dampei 
<; Lt\er H, Lead weight. KK, Slips (»f Mood ILL. Lamp 
<himney and flue-pipe mmm. Non-conducting material N, 
lank thermometer o, Needle for coinmnuitating expiuibion 
of capsule 8 to lever o P, Milled screw K, Filling tube 
s riieiiiiosUtic capsule T, Petroleum lamp V, (’himiiei foi 
< n lying away surplus beat w, (’himney for dischaige of 
uhidual products of combubtion 

only remove the draM^'er as ludbre: do not 
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Chickens can best be reared artificially from November to February, 
or the middle of March, depending on the weather; after that they are 
better under a hen. If two or three eggs are transferred on the nineteenth 
day from the incubator to a broody hen, and she is allowed to hatch out 
the chickens, no difficulty will be experienced in making her take to as 
many as may be deemed advisable. 


DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

Diseases should be rare in a well- managed yard. The more common 
are contagious and infectious: therefore as soon as a fowl is out of health 
it should be isolated from its companions, or killed and buried. The latter 
method is indeed the better and cheaper, for ordinary poultry is not worth 
the expense and trouble of doctoring. But it may be useful to describe 
shortly the symptoms of the most common ailments. 

Liver Disease. — This is almost incurable and very contagious, and when 
rampant on a run will hang about the place for months, and although 
all the old stock be cleared off, new and healthy stock soon become 
affected. The fowls lose their appetite, mope about all day with ruffled 
f(*atlu*i\s, their faces become pinched, the combs shrink up, and the bright 
h(‘althy red of lK)th turns a dull purple, the evacuations are liquid and 
frothy, the victims grow \ery thin and light, and eventually die. 

Roup. — If the nostrils ai-e moist, if the breath smells disagreeably, 
and if yellow chec'sy growths are seen in the mouth and throat, the fowl 
should be killed and burnt immediately. If it is determined to try a cure, 
soim* of the advertised roup medicines may be tried, in which case the 
directions of the vendors should be followed. For the yellowish growths, 
an application of caustic to the spots, with liberal doses of Epsom salts, 
sa}^ a table-s])oonful to a pint of water, may be serviceable. Roup, with 
its variations, is very contagious and difficult to remove from a yard 
if it once gets firm hold, wliich it is the more likely to do the longer a 
rou])y fowl is kfqjt, ev(*n under treatment, on the place. 

Eg’gf Binding*. — When a hen cannot pass her (‘gg she will be uneasy 
and restless, straddle as she walks, with tail slightly depressed, and will 
often in vain go to her nest. By careful manipulation the egg can be 
d(‘t(‘eted, also the heat in the surrounding parts. A homely remedy is the 
administration of a bolus about an inch long, made by chopping up 
groundsel and mixing it with butter. This should be repeated on three 
successive days. It is almost a specific. Note that breaking the egg from 
without is certain death to the fowl. 

Scaly Leg*. — This is a growth on the legs and feet caused by a minute 
insect under the scales. A cure, slow but certain, can be effected by daily 
scrubbing the legs and feet (but not to makt* them bleed) with soap and 
hot water, and then well rubbing them with sulphur ointment. This 
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treatment must be continued every other day until the scale disappears, 
in severe cases a fortnight or three weeks. The disease is contagious. 

Shell-less Egg's. — Eggs without shells are caused (1) by feeding on 
nostrums and spices to increase egg production; (2) by the fowl being too 
fat and lacking exercise; (eS) by a sudden fright or by being chased about: 
and (4) by a want of lime to produce the sliell material. The obvious 
remedy for (1) is to discontinue the spices, and for (4) to provide lime. A 
course of Epsom salts, jis much as will cover a penny, put into every pint 
of drinking water — until there is evidence that the medicine is working, — 
and a reduction in the (|uantity of the focwl, will restore the organs to 
their normal state. 

Farm Poultry. — UnHmiti‘d space and variety of foods make a farm an 
ideal place for keeping poultry. There is no doubt, too, that the occupation 
will be profitable if the owner gives tlu‘ same attention to the housing, 
breeding, feeding, and rearing as he doe'H to otlu*r stock. 

The fowls should 1 m‘ scattt‘n‘d all over tlu‘ farm in small Hocks of twenty 
or thirty of the same bn‘ed, and the choicest and most productive specimens 
should be selected to bre(‘d from. For eonvt*ni(‘nce tbe chi(*kens can be 
reared near home or by cottagei’s on the estate until they art* old enough to 
take care of themselves, whtai tiny can be drafted into tlu* fields. IVobably 
egg-production will be found tin* most profitable branch, (‘sp(‘cially if tin* 
holding is within easy reach of a large town to which the produet' can bt' 
sent twice or thrice a W(‘(‘k in largt* consignimaits for sale ]>y the btdtta*- 
class sliopkee])ers. bhveding and rearing cliickens for tlu* fatters pays 
vtTv well near tin* largt* fattening centrt*s; the money is slower in coming 
in, but tbe amount is larger when it does eoiius and the fatters com})lain 
that they cannot get a sufficient suj)ply of the riglit kind of chickens 
for their purpose. Rearing chickens for killing, without artificial feeding, 
for ordinaiy markets is only profitable if the market can be caught at its 
best, that is March to July. 

Turkeys. — There is no more profitable bird to breeders than turkeys. 
They re(|uire o 2 )eii slieds, Jjigh {Huches. and a good stretch of land to wander 
in. With tliis tJiey half kcMjp tliemstdves. The varieties are black, white, 
bronze, and buff! The summer turkeys like roosting in trees, but sludtc'red 
roosts must bo siii)plied for them in winter. Tin* hens are ingenious in 
finding secret jdaces to lay in, but their peculiar cry })etrnys them. They 
are si:)lendid sitters. Tlie time of sitting varies from 27 to .‘31 days. For 
the chicks a goorl supply of water in shallow saucers is necessary, and an 
excellent food consists of boiled nettles, hard-boiled eggs, a little parsley 
curd, and a few bread crumbs all chopped together and made into a paste. 
This is given when the chicks are newly hatched. 

Bantams. — In the coloured plate a couple of these diminutive fowls are 
shown, and although this breed, of which there are many varieties, are of 
no practical importance, a word may be added as to their distinctive quali- 
ties. Bantams become very tame and consequently make nice pets. Many 
of the varieties are very charming in appearance, while all are notable for 
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their erect carriage and general pertness. There are pure white bantams 
(see the plate); black bantams, like tiny black Hamburghs; game bantams, 
resembling game fowl in their points; Sebright bantams, exquisite in 
plumage, not to mention many others. Apart, however, from their beauty, 
bantams will in no way repay the trouble which must be expended upon 
them. Their eggs are very small, while as table fowl they are, of course, 
of no account. Moreover, they are very delicate, and to breed bantams 
successfully is a very difficult matter. 



THE 6ARDEK 


Ppeliminapy Wopk. — Wlion a iit‘w liouse has been taken, the garden 
is sure to require a great deal of clearing up, no matter what the season 
may be, for a tenant seldom takes much care of it when he intends to leave. 
At the same time, it is just as well not to ])e in too great hurry to make 
s\V(‘(‘ping changes. \'ery often wdiat at tii*st sight seems a senseless block 
lias been cartd'ully 2>v(‘part‘d to screen an objectionabh* background, or to 
shield an exposed cormu’ from tlie violence of the weather. It is always 
safe, liowever, to attend to the ])aths and edging, to sw^eep up all litter, and 
to mak(‘ a cl(‘araiice of w’orknuui’s <kd)ris. 

Walks. — Nothing looks w^ors(^ tlian untidy walks, and it is labour well 
repaid to Aveed the graved, dig it up lightly, and ]‘oll it dowui again. Salt is 
useful, but it is apt to make the ground damp. The coarsest rock-salt is 
tlu^ most suitable. Weed-killers are good, but, being poisonous, shouM be 
us(m 1 wdth caution. 

Edging*. — The edgings are sure to r(‘(|ui)’e atti‘nti()n. In a well-laid-out 
garden they should mateli the gen(*ral design. Box always looks best in 
an Elizabetlian corner, wdn'le tih‘s are soimdinjes more aiqn’opriate for 
defining the gravel paths. In some ]*esj>ects 1 )ox is apt to be troublesome. 
It needs c]i2')2)ing in the S2)ring, and in some soils soon becomes ragged, 
wdiile it is a veritable paradise for noxious insects and slugs. When box 
does not thrive, tiles should bo substituted. They are easily renew^ed, and 
are not injured wdieii any weed-killer is sprinkled on the 2>i^ths. A blue 
Statforilshire tile forms a neat border, while many diffci’cnt patterns in 
terra-cotta can be 2^i*ocured at different 2)rices. Even 2>lain flat tiles can 
be used. 

Laying Out. — In laying out, it is advisable to bear in mind the different 
2)oints of view from wdiich the general effect wdll be obseiwed, and to 
try to get as pi’^‘tty a view from the <lrawing-room wdiidow^ as from the 
front w^alk. Sim2jle arches covered wdth cj-eepci*s, such as hon(‘y suckles, 
ros(*s, clematis, or even annuals, such as canary-creepers, make effective 
screens to shut off the vegetable garden, and add much to the ap 2 )arent 
size of the grounds. 

Shpubbepies. — Evergreen shrubs make an excellent background if they 
are a good selection and kept within bounds. The only hope for ragged 
shrubs is to cut them right back to make new growth. Common laurel 
and laurnstinus can be recommended for exposed portions, and are easily 
kept trimmed. Berberis, aucuba, box, (*uonymus, rhododendron, and holly 
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as evergreens, and roses, Forsythia, Pi/rus Japan ica, Syringa, lilac, and 
Deutzia as deciduous flowering shrubs, may be used. 

Drainagre. — A good many gardens are ruined by w’-ant of attention to 
drainage. The percolation of water through the soil regulates the supply 
of nourishment to the roots, a matter which is of the utmost importance. 
The longer the drain the larger the pipe should be, so that the draught of 
water may keep it clear. Drains should be laid on the subsoil with a slight 
fall, the depth depending on the nature of the toj) soil. In heavy land they 
should be close to the surface. Shallower* liglit land re({uires no draining. 



It is useless to attempt to drain a 
damp hollow l)y running pipes 
through the centre of it : they should 
be placed along the slope. The 
proper method of laying pipes is, to 
put them end to (‘iid, and then to 
cover them with straw and twigs 
before the soil is returned to the 



Fig 323 How lay Lanil-draiub 


Fig. 324 -Rectiou of Cutting for Drain letilled 


trench (figs. 323 and 324). Although the work is practicable at any time, 
it is best done in winter, when the ground is moi’e or less vacant. Ibiless 
the fall is very decided, however, it is far from a simjdo* matter, an<l the 
advice of an experienced man shouM be obtained if possilde. 

The Lawn* — The laying down of a lawn will be dealt with later, but 
where one already exists attention should be gi\eii to it at once if in a 
weak or patchy condition. Nothing but constant cutting and rolling for 
generations can bring turf to the velvety condition of the t>xford (juad- 
rangles, but it is wonderful how soon grass may be improved by carefully 
forking over the hard patches — raising them slightly without breaking the 
surface more than can be avoided. A bundle of sharp thoiiis, fastened to 
a hurdle and weighted, or an iron rake, should then be dragged backw^ards 
and forwards over the surface. Finally, a rich compost, w^ell sifted, should 
be given as a top-dressing, 5 per cent each of lime, wo(Kl-ashes, and soot 
being added to the manure. Nitrate of soda and superphosphate of lime. 
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at the rate of two or three ounces to the square yard, may be watered in 
as the g^rass begins to push through the dressing. Both are strong stimu- 
lants. Where the lawn is coarse through neglect, all that can be done is 
t() keep the grass very short, and to sow with the compost seeds of the finer 
kinds of grass. 

Paringr and Burningf. — If weeds have overrun a plot which cannot be 
trenched, or if grass land is to be reclaimed, the whole of the top soil, to a 
<lepth of about two inches, should be pared off with the spade and burnt. 
Th(‘ burnt earth and ashes form a most valuable dressing, especially for 
clay. Much depends upon tlie amount of rubbish mixed with the earth as 
to how it will burn, but if a good pile is collected, there should be no 
dilliculty. Stai't tlie pile with straw or paper, and around place a circle of 
sticks, wigwam fashion. Over these some rubbish should be laid, and then 
a layer of earth, a hole being left for the admission of air. When tlie fire 
is well lighted, the hole may be closed, and the I’emainder of tlie earth 
clamj)ed roun<l, with occasional shovels of coal-dust if the quantity is laige. 
This lu*ap will go on smouldering for days, and when it is opened the fii-e 
will be found to have burned its way right through. 

Trenching*. — As regards neglected or vacant plots in the vegetable 
or fiowor garden it is an excellent plan to dig or trench the ground for the 
wintei’, leaving it in ridges in order to expose as much as possible to tin* 
W(*ath(‘i‘. This ludjis to aerate the soil and to render it friable and better 
for the jjlants. 

Seed-beds. — No time should be lost in preparing plots fo)* seeds of the 
various plants that will shortly be required according to the season. The 
matter is d(‘alt with undei* “ Veg(‘tables” and ** Flowers”. 

Clearing* and Digging. — All ol<l crops should be cleared off and the 
ground roughly dug over. Digging is said to be the finest exercise for the 
<lyspeptic that is known. The sj)ade should be driven 2 ie)* 2 )endieularly into 
the soil, not slantingly, and tin* sod sliould be turiu'd right over. The pr()])(‘r 
metliod is to wheel away the first row of sods to the end; the S(‘eoiid row 
llien takes the place of tlie first after the operation of digging, and the first 
row takes the place of the last. This is the only way to keep the land level 
without the use of a rake 

Garden Tools. — These gencu’al remarks on the ])reliminary work in a 
garden may conclude with a list of the more useful tools ami appliances, 
and their approximate cost. 

Spade, 28. 6d. to 3s. 6cZ.; fork, 2s. Gd.\ rake. Is., hoe, Is. (it is best to 
purchase handle, and several blades to fit); birch bi-oom, Hd.: barrow, about 
25s.; lawn-mower (10-inch mower), rather over £2; hedge-clip 2 )ers, 3s. 6d.; 
syringe (good), 10s. 6rf.; cans (1 gal.), 2s. 3^7. or (2 gals.) 3s. 3d.; pruning- 
knife, 2s.; budding do., Is. 6d.; trowel, 9fZ.; roller (diameter 20 inches, length 
22 indies), £2, 16s.; thermometer (minimum), 3s.; ladder, Gd. per round 
up to 30. 

Appliances. — Tiles are 9 indies in hmgth, and cost from 12s. to 15s. jicr 
100, according to design. Drain-pipes are sold to size. Galvanized arches 
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cost from 4.9. 3a!.; rustic arches from 12s.; nails for walls, 14.s*. per cwt.; 
raffia for tying, 9d per ]b.; cork, 14 lbs., 2.9,; cocoa-nut fibre, Is. per sack; 
pots (an aniat(*ur’s collection of 200, various sizes), 10.9.; bamboos (2 feet), 
2.9. per 100, or (4 feet), 3a 

Manures, &C. — Rotted stable manure is best for all ordinary pui-poses. 
If special manures are needed then the following may be used: — Nitrate of 
soda costs 15,9. per cwt.; sulphate of ammonia, 10.9. per cwt.; sujjerphos- 
])hate, O.s. ])er cwt.; guano, 15.9. 6d. per cwt.; salt, 2a 6rf. per cwt.; weed- 
killer, l9. per gal., to make 25 gals. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The sui)j)ly of good fresh vegetables is so important to the health of a 
housdiold, that it is no wonder that the kitclien-garden holds an important 
place ill the average householder’s mind. 

Undoul)tedly tht^ secret of suect^ss lies in careful cultivation and fore- 
thought. It is of no use to leave tin* vegetable garden to th(‘ last minute, 
and then rush in a large number of crops. The result would probably be 
mist‘rably jioor, an<l most of tla^ plants would coirn^ to matinity at tlu* same 
time, go off together, and leave the kitchen unsupplied till a second ci’op 
could mature. 

Succession of Vegretables. — What should rather be aimed at, however 
small the available space, is to procure a regular suce(‘ssion all the year 
round, and the table on the next page shows bow this may bt‘ done. 

Cropping*. — For all tliese veg<‘tables less space is r(‘(|uired than is often 
sup][>()sed. Two or three ci*ops may be grown on th(‘ same }>lol in thi^ year, 
sonudimes even two coiieurn'iitly. For instance, when the earlit'st potatoes, 
planted in February, are lifted in June, the lettuces sown in the seed-bed in 
April or May will be ready for tran.spl anting to the cleared ground, and 
when they cut in August, savoys can he planted in their stead. Again, 
the main crop of potatoes is lifted in SeiJtembtu*, but there is no reason why 
young kale, Brussels sprouts and broccoli .should not be dibbled between the 
rows in July and August. The potato haulms will .sliade the young plants 
from the fierce sun , and if thi" work is carefully pei ibrmed the removal of 
the tubers will not injure them. 

Culture. — The great thing is to keep the soil always clean and in good 
heart. Weeds take as much from the ground as a crop, and must be kept 
down: but even if the hoeing is well done it is only natural that coii.stant 
and heavy cropping must exliaust the fertility of the land, so that it is of 
the utmost importance to pay attention to cultural operations and manuring. 
By cultural operations is meant the thorough deep digging of the soil 
between the crops. The spade or fork must go down at least a foot 
below the top .soil and break it up. Trenching and rough digging in the 
autumn is of the greatest value, because of the action of frost in breaking 
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up and sweetening the soil, thorough pulverization being as valuable as a 
coat of manure. Nothing can be grown pivperly in clods; the fine roots 
have no chance. 

TABLE OF VEGETABLE CROPS (Odtdoow). 


Month I'o Sow. 

January Peas, Spinach 

February Broad Beans, Cabbage, Celery, 

Lettuce, Peas 

March. .. . Broad Beans Cabbage, 

Cilery, Cuulijlouer, Lettuee, 
MurrOK, Onions Peas. Po- 
tatoes, Kadishes. Sjnnaeh. 
ISprouts 

April... Broad Beans, Beans. (Freneli), 

Beans {S<*arlet Kunneis), 
Bnx'foli, Cab))age, (\arrots 
CnuUJlou'cr, Lettuce, Marrow, 
Onions, Peas, Potatoes, Ka- 
dishes, Spinach, Sprouts, Tur- 
nips 

May . Broad Beans, Beans (Frencli), 

Beans (Scarlet Kunners), Bet t. 
Broccoli, Caulijlowir, Vucnui- 
her. Lettuce, Marrov\ Peas, 
Potatoes, Radishes, Turnijn 

June Beans (French), Calibage, Kn- 

I di ve, Lettuce, Radislies, S,i\ » >y, 

Turnips 


July I Cabbage, Endive, Lettuce, Ra- 

dishes, Savoy, Spinach, Tui- 
nips 

August . Cabbage, Cauliflower, Endive. 
Lettuce Onions 


September.. 


October .. 


November... 


December... 


Jo PLANT OUT. VEQETABLK8 ABAUV PO|t TABLE. 

Cabitage, Celei^*, Endive, Savoy, 
Sprouts, Parsnips * 

Cabliage, Cauliflower. Endive, 
Sa\oy, Tumi|>8 

Lettuce Cablmge, Hnwcoh. Endive. Let- 

tuce. Savoy, Turnips 


(\ibbati^c. Let- Cabiwige, BnxToli. Lettuce 
tiicc. Sprouts 


Cal)bat;c,rVler}', Cabiiage, Lettuce, Hadislies 
. Ijcttuct'.Miir- 
I n)\v. Sprouts 


(’.vbbaL't*. Cmib- Broad IVans. r.#ettuces, Pexs, 
flouer, ( 'll Potatoes (earliest). Radishes 

cundw r, ]..et- 
tiKc, Marrow, . 

Sj»r<iuts, T'o- I 
niatoes j 

Cauliflower, Let- Beans (all sorts). Broccoli, Let* 
tu<’c, Marrow, tucc. Marrow, I'eas, Potatoes 

Sprouts I (collie in ainl continue). Ra- 

dishes 

Cabliage, Win- Beans (sorts). Cauliflinver, Car- 
ter Kale, Let- rots, Cuciiriilier, Lettuce, Mar- 
tuce row’, Onions, I*eas, Hadi.shes, 

Spinacli, Tomatoes, Tuniips 

Cabbagf, Let- Beans (PV.), Beet, Cauliflower, 
tuce, Sa\oy Cabbage, Carrots, Celerj', Cu- 

eunilxjr. Lettuce, Marrow, 
Peas, Radislies, Spinach, To- 
matoes, Turnips 

Cabbage, Broc- Beans (French), Beet, Brcx-coli, 
coli, Savoy (^abliage. Carrots, Celery, Cu- 

cunilier. Lettuce, Marrow, 
Spinach, Tomatoes, Turnii>H 

Beet, Cabbage, Celery, Endive, 
Sprouts, Tuniiiis 

Cabbage, Winter Kale, Celery, 
Endive, Sprouts, Turniiis 


Note. — When the name ia printed in italics, the seeds should be sown in heat. 
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Msiiuringf* — is important to remember that manure has a less endur- 
ing effect on light than on heavy land, for the simple reason that it soaks 
away sooner. Moreover, as no plant likes to come into direct contact with 
hot raw manure, the heaps must be allowed to decay before being put on 
the land. Nevertheless, it is not well to allow decomposition to go too far; 

firstly, because much valuable matter evapo- 
rates into the air in the process: and seconclly, 
because, on heavy land especially, the longer 
straw tends to keep the soil open and pre- 
vents its getting “clung”. Celery trenches 
are an excellent medium for manuring the 
land, ami where much celery is grown, if 
th(* trenches are well manured and the roots 
earthed up for winter, there is sure to be a 
good crop th(* following year 

Artificial iiifUUires are useful, but should 
be used sparingl}'. They aie excellent for 
ridding the giound of many injurious ins(‘c*ts, 
uhich farmyard manure has a tendency to 
encourage. Nitrate of soda is to be recom- 



I'ly: 325 Celery lieiifh 1, Manmt, 
2, Leaf mould 3 Ordinal \ Soil 


mended for any green foliage crop, while for h'guminous plants, such as 
peas or beans, the object s]ioul<l be to supply jjhosphates, as such j^lants 
obtain their nitrogen from the air 


SOMK (.OOl) \ \U1ETTFS OF \ FGIT VULKS 



I \i r N 

M \IN ( 1 )1 

I Mh 

Broad Beans 

Loll,; Foil 

Gieen Wiiulsoi 


French Beans 

E.uly Ijoiijr ptuUkd Xegio 

Canadi in \\ ondi r 


Cabbage 

Ell.iin s E.ul> Dwciif 

Dniinht id 

Entield Maiktt 

Carrot 

Euly St.iikt Hoi 11 

.1 imt s s S iikt Tuttrmedi lU 


Lettuce 

j 

UiovMi lUth (vUituum sown) 
Bedfonhhiro Champion 

I irumhead 

All the }t ir loiind 

Onion A 

(spi 111^0 

Giant Kocca Tripoli (an 

James s Kt < ]un.; 


i 

tinnn sown) 



Peas [ 

Ktnti‘'’i linuta 

Amt IK. in \N omkr 

T)i Math 111 ) 

Tt h phoiu ) 

Walkei s Perpetii il 

Potatoes [ 

Earh Host 

Ashlcaf 

Up to Datt 1 

Sluup s Vu toi 

1 

Tomatoes. 

Tro])hy 

Confeitiui 



Hints on Veg*etable Culture. — Naturally, diffenmt kinds of vegetables 
re(juire difterciit treatment For the benefit of the amateur gardener, a 
few hints are gi\ en on the special culture of each. 

Beans, Broad. — Beans do uell on most soils Sow in rous .‘1 inches 
between the plants, and 1 foot betu een rows Nip off the tops when the 
flowers begin to fall 

Beans, French. — Sow French beans in rows 2 feet apart and 3 inches 

between the seeds. Thin if necessaiy 
^oI in 


44 
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Runner. — For runner beans sticks or trellis-work are retjuired. 
They form an excellent blind to cover unsightly spots. The rows should 

be 3 feet apart. , 

Beet.— Sow in drills li foot apart. Thin the young plants out to not 

less than 9 inches apart. Take up in November and put into a clamp. 

Broccoli, Cabbage, &C.— Sow in boxes or on seed-bed. Thin the young 
plants early, and transplant when ready for their final move. Plant out 
from 1 to 2 feet apart. 

Carrots. — Thin early, and pay special attention to weeding. The finest 
carrots are grown where the most attention has been paid to getting tlie 
soil fine. The drills should be about 1 foot apart, and the seed scarcely 
covered (see fig. 326). 

Cauliflowers. — Raise in gentle heat. The late sowing in August is 
only recommended to those who can protect in winter. 

Celery.— Raise in gentle heat. Prick out in rich soil in boxes, and 
finally transplant to well -manured trenches. Give 
plenty of water, and earth up to blanch. 

Cucumber. — Raise in heat. Plant in warm l3ed 
of manure, covered with soil. Give ])lenty of water. 

Endive. — Thin out when grown to a foot apart, and 
cover with inverted pots to bleach. 

Lettuces. — Transplant from tlie seed-be<l to 9 inches 
apart each way. Never allow them to go to s(‘t‘d, as 
tht*y spoil the gj-ound. (^Kiick growth is essential: there- 
fore they should hav(‘ rich soil, plenty of water, and a 
sunny situation. After ilay the seeds should 1 m‘ sown 
as n'coinmended for carrots, and the jdants thinneil. 

Marrows. — An old manure-heap or rubbisli-coi*n(‘i* 
in tlie sun, where there is plenty of ricli, decayed \ege- 
tation, suits this plant. (b'\e jilenty of watiT in hot 
weatliei*. 

Onions. — A gfjod seed-bed is essential. Tie* soil 
should be well manured, fine but firm. Sow in rows 

. II- rij; 326.— Section, Bliow- 

8 Indies apart, and tliui out to 4 }neh(*s. mfr method «.f ^tkouhk 

Peas.— Rich soil suits ])eas widl. Duarf vai-iidies 
need no sticks. Karly peas ai*(" Jiiueh attacked by birds, 
ami need pi’otection. Di’ess the seed.'^ ’witli red-lead before sowing, if mice 
are troublesome. Sow in rows 4 feet ajiart, and occupy intervening sjiace 
uitli spinach, l(‘ttuces, or radishes. 

Potatoes. — Plant the “sets’" a foot apart, with 2 f(‘(‘t between the rows, 
d wo or thre(* eyes on each tuber are more likely to produce a good ci'oj) 
than a whole potato with many e^^es. Potatoes jieed to have the earth 
drawui I’ound them with the hoe when the young tubers begin to form. 

Radishes. — Sow in rich gi’ound and give plenty of water. 

Spinach. — Sow in drills 1 inch deep and 1 foot apart. Cut when ready, 
and leave bases fur second and even third crops. 
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Tomat 06 S. — Tomatoes may be successfully grown out of doors. The 
culture is similai* to that of those grown under glass, described later, except 
that the young plants need gradual hardening off before being transplanted. 
If the soil is good no further manure will be needed. Pinch out all laterals, 
and, when the plants have made three bunches of bloom on a single stalk, 
stop the main stem. Remove only such leaves as shade the fruit that is 
beginning to change colour, and continue to pick off all lateral shoots. 
Tomatoes should be supported by being carefully, but not tightly, tied to 
firm sticks. 

Turnips. — Dress with soot, and water freely in hot weather to keep off 
the fly. Thin out to a distance of 8 inches. 

Asparagfus Culture. — Of the vegetables which occupy the same ground 
year after year, asparagus is the most important. To grow it well, the land 
must be thoroughly cleaned and manured richly. If the soil is heavy, it is 
wise to raise the beds, which should be 5 feet wide, with intervals of 3 feet 
b(‘tween. Two-year-old plants are the best. They should be procured 
from some nurseryman — in the neighboui-hood, if possible, for if left long 
out of the ground they are apt to die. Put three rows on each bed, the 
ou^ide rows at a distance of 18 inches from the centre. Plant in March at 
a (k‘pth of 3 inches and water freely. Mulch heavily with manure every 
sjjring, and the bed will produce well for many years. It is not advisable 
however, to cut the first year after planting. Dress the beds every February 
with salt. Do not cut after June. 

Sea-kale. — April is the month for making up a sea-kale bed. Rooting 
plants should be set in threes, 6 inches ai)art, and a yard between each 
group. Pots should be placed over these crowns, and manure or decaying 
vt^getation stacked round to force the shoots. Unless they arc kept in 
comjdete darkness, they will not be propei’ly bleached. 

Rhubarb. — Rhubarb should be trtsated in much the same way as sea-kale. 



Fijr. 327 -Section of Forciiig-tuh with Almmre 


About March outdoor uncovered rhubarb may bo mulcht'd and afterwards 
heavily watered with liquid manure to forct* the gi’owth. Early rhubarb is 
obtained by manuring the plants in the previous summer, and about January 
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placing barrels or iiots over the crowns, and stacking hot manure i-ounfl 
tlie outside. Under glass the earliest rhubarb is easily forced over the 
pipes. 


THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

If properly managed, fruit should be available all the year round. With 
care in gathering and storing, it is comparatively easy to keep up a supply 
of apples and pears till the end of March. April and May are two difficult 
months to provide for, and during that i)eriod the ordinary amateur must 
not expect to have much beside late apples and green fruits. June brings 
with it strawberries and cherries, and from that time onwaiTl there should 
be no lack of fruit till after Christmas. 

Proper Succession of Fruit. — For a jwoper succession, early, main 
crop, and late varieties should be grown. By im‘ans of south and north 
walls, the fruiting of early and late sorts can ))e prolonged further. For 
instance, red currants, if trained on a north wall and protected by nets 
from tin* birds, riptm later and hang some weeks longer than those grown 
in the open. On the other hand, in warm sunnj’ ground under a south 
wall, strawberri(‘s will be ripe in May, whilt* later varieties on the north 
side may Ik* kept back till late in July, In the same wu}' it is jxjssilde to 
gather raspberri(‘s continuously from July to the end of Septeml)er. "Idn* 
following table will show wlu‘n the difierent fruits should be procurabli* if 
a proper method of succession be carried out. 

TAULE OF SEASOXABLK FRUITS. 

{£(ic/i month diirinf/ which a fruit in sen non /.s marked with a x.) 


Fruit. 


I Jan. j Feb. Mar. Apr, May. j June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. ' Nov. ' Dec. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Blackberries 

Bullaces 

Cherries 

Currants (Black).... 

Currants (Bed) 

Currants (White)... 

Damsons < 

Figs I 

Filberts 

Gooseberries 

Grapes (outdoor) . . . , 

Grapes (indoor) 

Greengages ' 

Nectarines , 

Peaches 

Pears i 

Plums 

Easpberries 

Strawberries | 

(Perpetual) 


X 

, X 

X 

1 

1 X 

. 

X 


... 

... 







X 

X 





X 

X 

X 

X 



... 


... 

X 



... 1 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 
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Planting* Fruit-traes. — As fruit-trees do not begin to bear until they 
are three or four yeai’s old, it is far better to purchase than to attempt to 
raise them. The old-fashioned method of making an orchard was to dig 
a number of holes, fill them with rich earth, and plant the young trees in 
them. Such a method is radically wrong for many reasons. The water 

draining into these holes from 
the surrounding ground soon 
makes the earth in them sodden; 
the 1 ‘oots spread downwards in- 
stead of keeping near the sur- 
face; and the added manurial 
soil generally becomes sour be- 
fore the rootlets can pass through 
it. The following system is more 
rational. The ground should be 
trenched to a depth of 2 feet, 
and well manured, the trees 
planted so that surface-rooting 
is encouraged. The illustmtion 
shows how trees are sometimes 
planted with a slate under the 
)‘oots to force them into a lateral 
rather than a vertical direction, 
so that they may find the richest 
food. This is done only when 
the soil is deep. During frost 
it is customary in some nur- 
se aies to dip the roots into a 
thick clayey mixture so that 
the tine fibres may be protected 
by a thin coating of mud. In 
such crises the roots should be 
well soaked in wat(U’ before 
being planted. Prune away broken fragments, and arrange the root hori- 
zontally and regularly. Press the earth firmly about the tree, and mulch 
the surface with manure as a protection against frost and drought. Every 
tree should be carefully staked to keep it upright and firm until well 
rooted. November, if the weather is open, is the best month for planting. 

Mulching*. — Mulching is so important that it deserves special atten- 
tion. All kinds of trees and plants are the better for it. Rotten 
manure, straw, litter, leaves, or any similar substance will answer the 
purpose, and should be spread on the surface under which the rootlets 
ai'e running in spring. All water and dressing arc then applied through 
the mulch. 

Pruning*. — When a young tree is established it usually requires occa- 
sional pruning. Every summer it forms leaf -shoots and fruit-spurs; the 
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object of pruning is to encounige the foriiiutioii of the latter, and to ensure 
a proper shape. Tlie method adopted depends upon the object aimed at*— » 
whether the tree is a standard, a cordon, or an espalier. Orchard trees 
require little or no pruning. 

Currant-bushes reciuire ])runing in September. The red and white 
curi*ants should have the leading shoot on each stem cut back to a length 
of G inches, all the side shoots being shortened to 2 inches. All shoots 
from the root or suckers should be removtHl at tlu^ same time, unh‘ss it is 
desired to leave one or two 
to replace worn-out stems. 

Fruit - trees, and es 2 )ecially 
currants, should be kei)t well 
open in the centre, so that 
the air can circulate among 
the branches. Tlie black cur- 
rants fruit on the wood made 
the previous year, so that 
jDruning in their case should 
be confined to thinning the 
shoots and sha])ing the bush. 

Gooseberries require the same 
treatment as black-currants. 

Training Fruit-trees. — 

Tht‘principal met hods adopted 
for wall -fruit tivos are the 
fan, horizontal, obli(jU(‘, and 

cordon: in open ground, es- pn„u.rt R«..( urnmt Bu,h. 

paliers, 2 ) 3 n-aniids, bushes, and 

standards are the shajjes usually grown. At one time it was the fashion 
to grow large standard trees, but, except foi* orchards, bush or dwarf 
trees (fig. 336) now tind favour. Tluy aiv esjDcciallj" suitable for an 
amateur’s garden, as a hea\y crop is more speedily obtained and the 
trees are neat and compact, besides which thej" can be set so much moie 
closelj", a greater variet}" being thus grown on the same area. Fan 
training, horizontal training, and oblique training art^ illustrated and 
described in figs. 330-333. Fan training, or some modification of it, is 
generally adopted for stone-fruits, such as the peach, apricot, cheny, and 
j)lum. Horizontal training is largely employed for pear-trees and som<‘- 
times for apples, both on walls and espaliers. Fig. 332 shows this method 
of training as applied to espaliers, which are most to be recomimunltMl 
for dividing one section of the garden from another. The pruning is 
the same as that recommended for other kinds, excej^t that the leading 
shoots are allowed to run as far as may l)e rtM^uired and are tlnai 
stopped. Oblicjue training is suited for weak-growing varieties. Cordons 
are grown on single stems, which nny be either upright, horizontal, or 
oblique, as illustrated in fig. 335. Each shoot is allowed to make only 
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Fig 330. Fig 331. 

Fan '1 laming 



Fig 332 Hoi Training 



Fig 333. Oblique Training. 


Fan Tmininq Thi** mode of train- 
ing nia> be started as in Fig 330, where 
tlie tree is supposed to have made its 
iirst three shoots. At the wintei prun- 
ing, a IS cut »>vei above three suitably 
situated buds, one to form a new up- 
iigbt leatler, the otUeib, d and e to give 
rise to two side branches at a later stage 
(Fig 331). b and e are lowered, theii* 
place being o< cupitd by the two new 
shoots fi*oin (i and e. 1’hesc in turn 
are shortened above buds which give 
rise to the brunches A, I, /i, and » ; while 
the leader, cut back at the same tune, 
produces fioin the buds below the section 
two shoots, / and g 

Horizontal Training. -Fig 332 hen 
the young plant consists of a single iii> 
right shoot or stem, it is cut down, at> 
at c, above three buds, situated at the 
proper height for originating the two 
lower horizontal hranchea, «, b, and the 
third one for the upiight leadei. The 
branches a, ft, are first trained at some 
elevation, in order to piomote fiec flow 
of sap, hut are afterwards bent down 
At the next winter piuning tlie dis 
tauec between the courses of horizontal 
branches being determined, two buds, 
one on each side, a little lielow that 
distance, are selcided, and at one bud 
above those the upiiglit shout is tut 
over These three buds give rise to a 
second pair of liorizoiitals and an up- 
right stem. By a similar mode of pro- 
ceeding all the horizontal branches aro 
successively originated. 

Oblique Training (Fig 333) is similar 
U) horirontal training, the only differ- 
ence being that the branches arc made 
to Sturt upw arcis 
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fruit-spurs, and the trees should be pruned at least twice in the year. 
In July the shoots should be shortened and thinned, and in the autumn 



Fig 334 — ]<ruit tret* tiaiiied as ati rsjialier 


cut back to a bud pointiii^^ in the direction the next shoot is desired 
to take. Pyramid trees arc familiar in most gardens. As the name 



Simple Lateral ('oidun 



Fir 335 MtlhodB of tiaining Coitions 


implies, they are pyramid-shaped, or rather, cone-shaped. In pruning, the 
aim should be to keep the tree well balanced and open. If the growth 
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is unduly woody this should be checked by root-pruning. Severe pruning 
of the shoots only increases the evil; a check to the growth is necessary if 
short i ruit-bearing shoots are wanted. For ordinary purposes the bush or 
])yraiiiid form is most convenient, and far less difficult to manage than the 
more liighly-trained forms. 

Stocks for Fruit-trees.— The stock is the plant on which the fruit is 
l)udded or grafted. In selecting trees, care should be taken to obtain apples 



also young trees growing 
vigorously to wood 

I dJO -Dw^f T.ee on Paiadise Stx-k ^ improved by 

root-pruning. To per- 
form this operation, at a distance of four feet from the bole dig round 
and under one half of the tree, severing all roots. Replace the old soil 
with a lairly rich compost for the new roots to run into, and treat the 
oth(‘r side of the tree in the same way in the following year. Root-pruning 
should be done in winter, but not in frosty weather. 

Budding* and Grafting*. — For those who prefer to raise their own 
fruit-trees a lew brief directions as to the methods of budding and graft- 
ing are given. Old trees, by means of grafting, can be made to bear good 
iruit, and where space is limited and trees already exist several kinds can 
be budded on one stock. Budding is performed in July, preferably in 
showery weather. It consists in taking a bud from a good tree and uniting 
it to a stock grown for the purpose (fig. 337). Select a bud on the year’s 
shoot, about the middle of the shoot. Cut it out with a portion of bark. 
With the reverse end of the budding-knife separate the bark from the wood, 
and the bud is ready. Cut across the stock transversely and laterally, 
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forming a T-shaped cut. Raise the bark with the haft of the knife, slip 
the bud under the bark, and bind firmly with matting. The more quickly 
the operation is done the more likely it is to succeed. 

As soon as the bud makes a shoot four inches long, 
cut back the original stock to the point at which it 
was budded. 

Grafting is done when the sap begins to run in 
the spring, and is especially useful where budding has 
failed. There are several methods, but it will suffice 
to explain one, the simplest — cleft-grafting (fig. 338). 

Select a shoot of well-ripened wood, cut it off with a 
sliarp knife, and shave the cut end like a wedge, 
leaving the bark down the outer edge. Cut across 
the top of the stock and slit down. In the slit insert 3.s7.-shiejti-bnddiiuf 

tli(‘ wedge so that the bark of both stock and scion f'rTinuidniK a. storkvitii 

1 i j 12 1 1 1 1 T-slmi^ed cut, ab, u, Bud 

correspond and fit. Bind firmly, make a pear-shaped icadj f..r insertion, 
ball of clay, similar to a plumber’s Join, outside the 

juncture, and cover v.dth a piece of cloth, which must be kept damp. Do 
not remove the binding till the shoot is four months old, otherwise it 



may be blown out. Instead of 
the clay, it is better to use a 
mixture composed of resin 1 lb., 
and bees’-wax 1 lb., with suffi- 
cient lard or tallow to soften it 
so that it can be readily moulded 
with the hand. 

This method serves when the 
operation is performed upon old 
trees with thick branches. When 
the stock is young, with a stem 
no thicker than the scion (graft) 
to be used, side-grafting is pre- 
ferable. The stock is sliced dia- 
gonally, and the scion cut in the 
same manner, so that the two fit 
perfectly, at least on one side, 
bark to bark. They are then 
bound firmly with matting or 
grafting cotton, and clayed over 
as recommended for wedge- 
grafting. 

Strawberry Culture.— Straw- 
berries do best in a nice warm 



Eig. 338.— ricft-graftiiiR 1, Scion iiineiled in Stock, 2, the 
joint covered over with resiiuuis mixture or grafting clay. 


situation with a strong soil; if a succession be desired, the early varieties 
should be planted in a warnj corner under a south wall, and the later kinds 
in a more exposed position. As soon as the plants have fruited, the runners. 
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if not wanted for propagation, should be cut off, and the crowns encouraged 
to ripen. Strawberries should be heavily mulched in the spring, and in dry 
weather they are the better for plenty of stimulant mixed with the water. 
When the fruit begins to form, clean straw should be laid over the manure 
in order to protect the berries from dirt and splashing. When making a 
selection for a new bed. always take the first runner and the little plant 
nearest the parent. If these plants are carefully dug up with a trowel, and 
planted in rows in August, they should produce fruit the following year. 
The best strawberries are gi'own on plants from one to two years old. 
After the third year they should be replaced with young plants. 

GOOD VAEIETIER OF PRtTIT. 



Eauly. 

AIain. 

Late. 

Apples, Dessert.. | 
Apples, Culinary 1 

Cherries 

1 DucIicbs (»f Oldenburg 
Mr. Gladstone 

Irish Peach 

Eckliinil If Seedling I 
P(>tt’.s Seedling j- 

Keswick Codlin J 

1 ^ 

May Ouk(* J 

Early Ri\ers j 

Oox*s Orange Pippin 

Kerry Pipjiiu 

D’Arcy Spice 

Blenheim Orange f 

Stirling Castle 

Black Heart | 

Ktntish Red 1 

Elton J 

Lord Burghly 

Sturmer Pippin 

Golden ITar\e\ 
Wellington 

New Northern Greening 
Branilcy’s St'cdling 
Lane’s Prince Albert 

MonJlo 

Currants (Bed) . 

Red Dutch 

La Fertile 

Kaby Castle 

La Vensaillaise 


Currants (Black) . . . 

Black Naples 

Lee’s Prolific 

Black Grai»e 

Currants (White)... 


Whitt* Dutch 


Gooseberries | 

Early Sulphur j 

Crown Bob j 

Warrington 

K(‘ep-this 

Pitmaston Gage 
Whitesmith 


Nectarines 

Lonl Napier 

Pine AjipU* ) 

Newton j 

Victoria 

Peaches | 

Early Beatrice 

Dr. Hogg 

Gntssc Miynonne ) 

Walhnrton Adniirabh* J 

OctolK*r 

Pears 

William’.s Bon Chretien 
Jargonelle 

Fondanti* d’Automne 
Beurrd d’Amaulis 

Doyenne du Cornice 
Durondeau | 

Marit* Louise j’ 

(tIIou Morceau J 

Catillac 

Wiiiti‘r Nells 

Easter IVurre 

Plums 1 

Rivers Early Prolific | 

Victoria 

Coe's (b»ldcn Drop | 

Monarch 


Early Orleans 

»J (‘ffei’son's J 

Greeiigagt* j 

Baspberries | 

CarttTs Piiilifie 

Prince of Wales 

Yellow Antwerp 
Su}»erlati\c 

Oebtber Red 

October Yellow 

Strawbeixies 

1 Black Prince 

Keen’s Seedling 

Royal Sovereign 
President 

Elton Pine 

Sir Josejili Paxton 

British Queen 

Dr. Hogg 

Loixl Napier 

Waterloo 

St. Joseph (Perpetual) 
St. Anthony 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

However difficult it may be to obtiiiii a regular succession of fruit and 
\ e^^etables, tliere is no reason why anyone witli a little space should not 
have flowers all the year round. There are abundant kinds to clioose from, 
and some for every month in the year. 

flower borders and front portion of shrubberies should be planted 
with hardy perennials, such as anemones, sunflowers, phloxes, chrysan- 
theniunis, Michaelmas daisies, peonies, penstenions, and (onotheras. These 
are easily established and almost take care of themselves. They yield 
abundance of flowers all throu^di the summer. For riblKm borders and beds 
in the lawn what are known as beddin|^ plants, i.e, geraniums, heliotroj>es, 
lob(‘lias, and calceolarias, are suitable. They may be rei)laced in autumn 
witli bulbs, such as hyacinths, tuliijs, daflbdils, and crocuses, to flow^er in 
s[)i‘in^r. Hy the use of such plants the garden is seldom wdthoTit attraction. 
A Judicious blending of the ‘‘bedding*' plants wdth herbaceous perennials 
and annuals is by far the best w^ay to make a flow'er-ganleii 2nctures(|ue 
an<l interesting. 

Bedding* Plants. — These are planted in May or June. They are easily 
obtaimvl at a cheap rate from nurserymen, or, if a greenhouse is available, 
they may be grow'ii on from cuttings struck the previous autumn, and ke{)t 
in a little w^armtli. They will be more ainirojii'iately dealt with later under 
“The (ir(‘enhouse”. For bedding imriioses, great numbers of annuals are 
also usad. The se(‘da are very cheap, and with a frame it is easy to get the 
young ])lants ready early in tJie season. 

Half-hardy Annuals. — The end of February is the time for making up 
the forcing-bed. About the third w^eek in March it should be ready for the 
})ans and boxes of seeds. Sowings should be made of petunias, verbenas, 
lobelias, Pldox Until imondiiy stocks, zinnias, Indian pinks, asters, balsams, 
and ageratuins. The list may be extended, but those named arc all w^orth 
growing. Use light soil in the pans, and scatter the seeds on its surface, 
linally covering very thinly with mould. The pans and pots are better 
])r()tected with jneces of glass, and shaded till the seeds germinate It is a 
grt‘Mt mistake to have too fierce a heat below\ As soon as the seedlijigs 
a 2 )])ear, the shade should first be removed and then the glass. When the 
j)Iants are established, but before tliey begin to grow spindly, they should 
he I'tnnoved to a cool house and placed on a shelf near the glass. Keep 
tile in well supplied with water during this period. Before the seedlings are 
planted out, they should be gradually hardened by being exposed in the 
open air. 

Hardy Annuals. — The usual way of sowing hardy annuals is to put in 
thi^ seeils about April, the result being that the flowers all bloom togetlier 
and iade together. It is better to make successive sowings, the first in 
September for blooming the following May, again in March for July, and 
so on till June for display in October, Tliere are so many kinds tliat it 
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would be impossible to mention all, but here is a good selection: — Nemo- 
phila (blue), sweet alyssum (white), candytuft (white and crimson), dwarf 
nasturtium (scarlet), Limnanthea Douglaaii (yellow and white), and forget- 
me-not (blue). These are about 6 inches in height. Godetias (white and 
scarlet), mignonette, calendula (orange), and Virginian stock (rod and 
white) run to a foot, and viscaria, catchfly (blue), cockscomb (crimson), 
larkspur (various), from 1 to 2 ft. Love-lies-bleeding (crimson), corn- 
flower (blue), lupin (blue and white), sweet -pea (various), and coreopsis 
(yellow) are all taller, from 3 to 4 feet. They should be sown very thinly 
where they are to grow, the shorter varieties in front and the others behind. 

Biennials. — Among biennials, plants that are sown one year to flower 
the next, may be mentioned* — Canterbury bells (blue and white), 3 ft.; 
hollyhocks (various), 9 ft.; sweet-williams (crimson and white), 1 ft.; 
wallflowers (brown and yellow), 1 ft.; dianthus (various), 1 ft.; and fox- 
gloves (various), 4 ft. 

Perennials. — Of perennials the number is almost intinite. But (‘V(‘iy 
garden should contain the following, in addition to those already men- 
tioned: — Monks-liood (blue). 5 ft.; auriculas (dark crimson), 0 in., cam- 
panulas (blue), 4 ft.; carnations (various), 2 ft.; columbines (vai'ious), 2 ft.; 
lily of the valley (white), 6 in.; gentians (blue), G in.; f)olyanthus (brown 
and yellow), G in.; ])ansies (various), G in., ins (white, blue, and yeIlo\\ ), 
2ft.; gypsopliila (lilac), 2 ft.; cuckoo-flowers (scarlet), 3 ft.; dragon’s-head 
(blue and red), 1 ft.; lu‘ll(‘b()res and Christmas-rose, 1 ft.; irises, 2 ft ; c\er- 
lasting peas (pink), 4 to h ft.; snap-dragons (crimson and y(‘llow), 2 ft. 

Annual Climbers. — There are sexeral useful annuals for training over 
trellis-work or arclu‘s. They include — Nasturtium (scarlet and yellow ), 
Canary-creeper (yellow), Cu)H'(pIrnJ us major (various), swx‘et-2^eas. 

The Growing* of Flowers. — It is a good plan to cultivate at first only 
a few of the better-known sorts. Of course, the most imjxudant jxnnt to 
remember is the lu'ight of each plant. If the bed can be aj^jji-oached only 
from one vsidc, the flowers should be ranged fi‘om tlie dw arfs on the edge to 
lofty dahlias or hollyhocks at the back; if it is a small circular bed, or one 
with paths all round, the tallest flowers should be in the centre. The 
second point requiring attention is colour It is a mistake to mass too 
many colours at once; striking contrasts between two or three coloui-s 
only are far more efFccti\’e, except in very large beds. Small beds of one 
particular kind, in odd corners, are often charming. For instance, a little 
round or star-shaped bed of dark-scarlet geraniums on either side of an 
oblong cf marguerites bordered with mignonette, is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive contrast, and serves to heighten the special beauty of each flower 
individually. A bed of dianthus bordered by nemophila is another cflec- 
tive combination, wdiile such flowxTS as petunias and verbenas, in all their 
varied colourings, are seen to much greater advantage if massed in beds 
by themselves than if mingled with other flowers. For a large bed, one 
might suggest the following scheme, working from tlie back to the l>ordtT: 
— 1, hollyhocks; 2, single dahlias, 3, cactus and double dahlias; 4, pompon 
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dahlias; 5, everlastings; 0, asters: 7, heliotrope; 8, ivy-leaved geraniums 
(dark-green leaves); 9, white lobelia. 

Flowers for Shady Places.— In shady places, ferns, foxgloves, prim- 
roses, lily of the valley, pansies, ladies’ slippers, London pride, Christmas- 
roses' and auriculas grow well. London pride, Forget-nie-not, Anemone, 
and Narcissus are especially suitable for growing under large trees. 

Flowers for Sunny Places. — Violets require a south aspect with much 
sunshine, if winter flowers are wanted; they should have a west aspect for 
later blooms. Flowers that do best in plenty of sunshine are wallflowers, 
plilox, fuchsias, stocks, balsams, sunflowers. 

Useful Plants.— Useful plants which will flourish almost anywhere are 
swet^t-williams, poppies, nastuitiunis, columbines, coreopsis, aconites, and 
most of the true asters. Plants suitable for growing in clumps and filling 
up odd places are snap-dragons, b^xgloxes, gdadiolns, Canterbury bells, 
single hollyhoeks, iris, phlox, and the tall white, red, and orange lilies. 

AVhere there are large spreading tree^. on lawns or gra.ss-covered spiices, 
as in some of oiii* old gardens, an exceedingly pivtty (‘fleet may be obtained 
by j)lantiiig narcissi, snowdrops, and crocuses hai>hazar(l, as it were, among 
tla‘ grass. 

Some Less-known Beauties.— There are some flow ers very little gi-own, 
which on account of their beauty certainly deser\(‘ a wdder popularity. 
Of tliese ^\A\ re])ays the giwer, its pale-green foliag(‘ 

and rose-coloured heart-shaped flow(‘rs rendering it an object of consider- 
abl(‘ bc^aiity. It will thrixe in any moderately good ground, in a not 
too shady sj)ot. Hone.sty is a most (-flectixe* sjming-floxvering plant. Love- 
in-a-mist, xvith its delicate azure -blue llow(‘rs and lern-like foliage, is 
niiuther beauty comparatix eJy seldom met xvitli. It requires good ground 
find a xvarm aspect to reach perfection. The d(‘ep-blue gentian {Gent id no 
(ivi(iilis) mu.st be grown in a very .sunny situation; it makes a brilliant 
and uncommon border. The fritillaries also should not be neglected. (Sec 
fig. tm.) 

Flowers for Smoky Atmospheres. — In small town gardens it is often 
difticull to know" what flowers to choose. Stocks, pinks, pyrethrums, 
phloxes, antirrhinums, peiistemons, dclpliiiiiuiiis, aubretias, and columbines 
can fill be groxvn successfully even in a smoky atinosjdiere wTiere the more 
delicate plants w"Ould have no chaiiee. 

Carpet-bedding. - Is there no place in the modf*rn garden for carpet- 
bedding^ There is one situation wdiere it looks very eflectix^e indeed, and 
tlicit is in formal beds on a lawn. A neat geometrical patteiTi should be 
first planned, find the colours select(‘d to harmonize by arranging together 
a few of the plants fivailable for the purpose. Then the work of planting 
may be begun, only tlie smallest and most compact growers being used, and 
these set clo.sely togetlier to cover the ground. The simplest arrangements 
fire by far the most effective. Unless done with taste, it is better not to 
att(‘inpt a jjattern, but to fill the beds with a jumble of colours. For 
breaking up the monotony of a broad stretch of green, carpet-bedding is an 
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admirable style of garden- 
ing, though for general 
jiurposes mixed borders 
are to be preferred. 

A Rockery.— The con- 
struction of a rockery 
lequires both taste and 
care. If odd stones fiom 
a (|uaiiy are easily ob- 
tained they alone should 
be used, but if the boles 
of felled trees can be had 
more easily a natural and 
pictui es(jue arrangement 
can be made with them. 
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foniial effect. By planting giwnd-ivj’ or the small-leaved ampelopsis here 
and there al)Out them a nice effect is soon produced. Rockeries afford 
excellent i)Ositi()us for ferns. A heap of soil with pieces of brick oi- clinker 
stuck upon it is not n rockery, nor is it a suitable place for any plant, 
exce2)t Irish i\ y to cover it S.s (juickly as jxtssible. 

Rockery Plants.— Creeping-jenny, London pride (excellent for shady 
l)laces), stone-crop cerastium, Christinas-roses, Alpine rockwort, snowdrops, 
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h It, 34U —A Kockery 

Lin aria alpina, winter aconite, aubretias, jjrimulas, auriculas, crocuses, 
are all very suitable for a rockery. Among ferns, Polypodium vidfjare, 
Blechnam spicant, Lasirea fdix-mas, Lastrea dilatata, Polysticlnivi 
acideafum, Cystopteris fragili^, Athyrium filix-fcemina, and Bcolo- 
2)endrittm vulgare are all hardy. Some of the dwarf roses and small- 
leaved ivies may be grown too 

Bulbs and Tubers. — Snowdrops and crocuses are the earliest plants 
to flo\\er out of doors, and from their season onward there may be a suc- 
cession of bulbs in bloom in something like the following order: — Anemone, 
daffodil, hyacinth, joiuiuil, narcissus, scilla, tulip, peony, lily, gladiolus, 
iris, and tritoma. The dahlia is also a tuberous plant, but should be 
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Fig 341.— Lay enng a, Hide-shoot bent into tht ground, kept 
in position bv hooked p« g ft r stick to hold shoot in an upright 
position 



Dwarf Bush Standard 

Fig 342. —Correct method of Pnining for Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses 


started in heat in spring and 
never be exposed to frost. 
The restare hardy, and though 
all the better for being i*aised 
after flowering w hen the 
leaves have withered, they 
may be left where they grow, 
and thus treated will increase 
and form large masses of 
bloom. Bulbs, as a rule, pre- 
fer a light soil; heavy wet 
land is fatal to most. They 
should be planted between 
October and March, according 
to their season for flowering. 

Pinks and Carnations. — 
The carnation has been well 
termed the florist s pride, and 
the flower is so beautiful that 
every one should grow a few 
plants at least. Layering is 
the usual method of projia- 
gatioiL In July and August 
a side-shoot is trimmed with a 
sharp knife and then cut half 
through. It is then pegged 
into soft sandy ground, n h(‘re 
it soon roots, after which the 
layer can be separated f i om 
the stock. Carnations are 
divided into st^lfs, flakes, and 
bizarres. Selfs are, of course, 
of one colour. Flakes are 
striped with one colour, and 
bizarres are marked with 
several colours. Picotees 
differ in having laced flow ers. 
What are called American 
carnations are certain free 
varieties that flower in 
winter and are easily 
managed. They are grown 
in pots out of doors all 
summer, and wintered in a 
cool airy house with a south- 
ern aspect. 
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Roses. — The soil for roses sliould be a ^^ood, fairly rich loam, deej), 
wellnlrained, and broken. They may 1 k^ ^nown as bushes on their own 
roots, or budded on brier, as standards budded or grafted on tlui brier 
in the manner already described for fruit-trees, or as climbers. lh*ol)al)ly 
the last method ^^ives the most flowers, the standai-d the most enjoyable 
flowei’s, and the bush system the least trouble. Pruning should be per- 
formed in the spring; it retards the growth a little, wliich, in our climate, 
is gmierally an advantage, for frost is very apt to injure the young shoots. 
Vigorous shoots may be trimmed back to two or tliree (yes, but if they are 
weakly not more than one should be left on each. The general directions 
given for pruning fruit-trees are ecjually a])plicable here, lea- roses re(juire 
very little pruning, but hybrid perpetuals sliould be cut back hard ev(‘ry 
spi'ing. 

Roses may be propagated by means of cuttings, or by budding, grafting, 
or layering. Cuttings are taken in August, and should be of the current 
year's ri])ened growth. They sliould be firmly potted in light sandy soil. 
^J^hey may tlien be put in a cold frame and shaded till they show signs of 
rooting, wlaai they may be ])laced either in a heated frame or on a shelf in 
a warm greenhouse. In the latter case, when they arc well rooted they 
sliould be returned to the cold pit, potted separately, and in the spring 
planted out. 


VJ Good Climbers* 

Mai ochal ^siel (under glass). 
•Gloire de Dijon. 

PY‘Iieitc Perpetuelle. 

Lady (iay. 

Oliesliunt Hybrid. 

Upliiri«\ 

AiniL'e Yihert. 

W. A. Jticliardson. 

Madame Falcot. 

Heve d’Or. 

Oimson Hainbler. 

<Viniiine Pillar. 


12 Good Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Anna Alexieff. 

Baron A. de Rothschild. 
Beauty of Waltham. 

( ‘liarles Margottin. 
Duchesss of Connaught. 

( Teneral .7 aequeminot. 
(tIoi j of Chesliunt. 
Maigaret Dickson. 

Mrs. .Jolin Laing. 

La Reine. 

Paul Neron. 

Pride of Waltham. 


12 Good Teas and Hybrid Teas* 

K. A. Victt>ria. 

White Lady. 

Mildred tirant. 

C’aroline Testout. 
Killarney. 

( ^anioons. 

Madame Falcot. 

Maman (hchet. 

La Fi*ance. 

Marie V. Houtli. 

Niphetos. 

Viscountess Folkestone. 


Chrysanthemums. — The amateur has made the chrysanthemum his 
own, and certainly he could have chosen no plant more suitable for special- 
izing. It is very easy to strike. Cuttings may be inserted from November 
till March, and arc taken from the young shoots that spring up from the 
roots of the paremt. If planted each in a small pot, and placed in a hand- 
light or cold frame half-filled with light mould and covered with a piece 
of glass, they rapidly strike root. The young plants should be repotted in 
April into 4-inch pots. By the beginning of June tluy should l)e placed 
out of doors. They want a good deal of water, and the soil must never be 
allowed to get dry. Early in July they may be finally potted into large pots, 
and should be staked and firmly tied, and as soon as the buds are foi’ined 
they may be liberally supplied with soot-water, cow-dung and water, or 
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other stimulant. This is the time ior <lisbu<hling, if sliow flowers arc desired. 
Not more than one hud must be left on a branch, and not iia^re than three 
or four at (lie most on one plant if the blooms arc to come to perfection. 
At the bcoinnin^ of October or before the frost counts the chrysanthemums 
should be taken into tlie liouse. They must not 1 )e crowded, and should be 
allowed phuit}?^ of air. They do not nsjuire more heat than is sufficient 
to keep the frost away. After flowering, the old stalks should be cut 
<low'n. 

Chrysanthemums may also be grown out of doors. The roots should be 
<livided in the spring and the stalks cut aw^ay after flowering. Of course, 
grown in this way the blooms are much smaller but more plentiful. Really 
good flowers may be grown on plants trained against a south w^all. Chrys- 
anthemums like a strong loamy soil, a compost of loam (2 parts) and leaf- 
mould (1 part) being excidlent. 

Flowering* Trees. — When there is ample space or a background to 
till up, flow^ering trees are w'ortli atttmtion. Hawthorn (wdiite and red), 
liorse-eli(‘stiiut, lilac, laburnum, and mountain-ash will grow almost any- 
w’here, even in smoky air. The common dark-green holly also thrives in 
any soil and place, but the variegated sorts m^ed favoured 2')()sitions. 
Midjvolia Yidna does best in a warm s])ot. Tli(‘ flow’ering currant grow\s 
W'(‘ll in damj) places. The straw'berry-tree {Arhutus nnedo) grow's best by 
tlui sea-side and wdiere there is much Ihjje in the soil, (cherry, almond, 
])lum, peach, Pynis florlhund(( and P. S2fecfnbillsy and robinia also deserve 
a 2duce. 

Among shrubs, in addition to those already imuitioiied the following 
should be noted: — Portugal laurel, eotoneast(‘rs, brooms, including Cytisas 
and mil} us, magnolias, althams, heatlis, azaleas, rhododendrons, flow^ering 
currant, and hydrangeas. 

Perennial Creepers and Climbers. — Amjuiopsis Veitchii is by far the 
best climber for 2>lanting to run rapidly over a building and train itself. 
Virginian cn^eper is beautiful in autumn, but recjuires training. For an east 
or north wall plant, Jasiuiimiio inidiflormny cotoiieaster, Fynts japonica, 
cscallonia, Crataegus pyracanfhay and the hardier varieties of the clematis 
may be recommended: while on the south or west aspect, Bignonia, wis- 
taria, passion - flow^er, many varieties of clematis and honeysuckle, and 
white and yellow jasmine grow^ and flow'er freely. Sohniiiin jusiniu aides 
is a beautiful cree2^er; some of the ceanothuses, Forsyth id sits/jensa, and, 
in the warmei* districts, Cleaiithns puniceus, arc suitable for w^alls if with 
41 south as2)ect. Roses arc, of course, most beautilul for this purpose. 
Against a south wall plant Jilarechal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Clieshunt 
Hybrid, Devoniensis, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, W. A. Richardson, and 
Noisettes; against a north-west, Dundee Rambler and F^licite Perpetuelle; 
and against an oast, Gloire do Dijon and Cheshunt Hybrid. It must be 
borne in mind, how^ever, that roses will not grow everywhere, and in smoky 
2’)laces and some of the suburbs of London it is advisable not to attempt 
their culture. 
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THE SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

The dweller in the suburbs of London, or of any other larfyo town, 
cannot expect to grow every one of the beautiful flowers that he admires 
in the gardens of his more fortunate country cousin, a smoky atmosphere 
and heavy soil being fatal to the growth of the more delicate blossoms; 
still, much can be accomplished even under such conditions, with careful 
selection and good cultivation. 

A Garden of Annuals. — Where expense and time are serious considera- 
tions, a gardtai of annuals has much to recommend it. But two things must 
be borne in mind as necessary to ensure success — ^good seeds, and thin 
sowing or severe thinning. Hardy annuals may be sown in ])ositi(ai at 
any time between February and September, but Marcli and April are the 
sowing months for the production of summer display. Half-hardy annuals, 
le, stocks, asters, ageratum, lobelia, &c., should be sown in March in a frame, 
on a gentle bottom heat if possible, and planted in bed or border in June. 
The following are the best lor genei*al use: — 


Front Row, 

/<eco7icf Row, 

Third Row, 

Ageratum. 

Adonis. 

Amaranth us. 

Alyssum 

Alonsoa. 

Argemone. 

Aster (summer). 

Barton ia. 

Helianthus (sunflower) 

C/aiidytuft. 

Calendula. 

Impatiens glandulifera. 

C/Oii volvulus minor. 

Calliopsis. 

Jjavatera trimestris. 

Biaiithus chiiiensis 

Ceiitaurea. 

Nasturtium, tall. 

Hedflewigii. 

Chryaanth. carinatuin. 

Eicinus (castor-oil). 

Eschseholtzia. 

Clarkia. 

Salpiglossis. 

(xaillardia. 

Helichryaum. 

Sweet-j)ea. 

(xilia. 

Larkspur. 

Zea Mays (Indian corn). 

Godetia. 

Linaria. 


Lobelia. 

Linum rubrum. 


Mignonette. 

Lupin. 


Mimulus. 

Marigold. 


Nasturtium, dwarf. 
Nemophila. 

Poppies. 

1 

Eudbeckia. 

1 

Phacelia. 

Silene pendula. 


Phlox Drummondii. 
Ehodanthe. 

Stocks. 

Zinnia. 



Permanent Gardens. — If a more permanent garden be desired, the old- 
fashioned perennials described in a previous section are the best. Beds of 
them can easily be grown in a suburban garden, as most of them are of 
hardy growth. Bulbs and tuberous plants are included in the perennials. 

To Hide Wooden Walls. — The unsightly high wooden palings which 
serve as a division between so many town gardens may be covered by 
climbing annuals, such as nasturtiums, canary creeper, and Convolvulus 
major \ even hop- and scarlet-runners may perform good service in this way. 
To cover the board permanently is a more difficult matter, as Virginian and 
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other creepers do not cling readily to a wooden wall, and it becomes almost 
a necessity to have a trellis- work placed against the wood if a permanent 
screen of creeper is wished for. The Virginian creeper and Ampelopsis 
Veitchii will then grow well if a little care is bestowed upon them, but the 
clematis is not so successful, though the common honeysuckle and the 
Japanese variety may be tried. If the boundaries are of brick or stone the 
task is easier, and a list of suitable plants for covering them will be found 
ill the section on creepers and climbers. Ivy is the best of all permanent 
coverings for such positions. 

Wire Arches. — Wire arches, when covered with creei)ers, are very 
effective. One of the best positions for them is at the opening from the 
flower into the vegetable garden. Covered with clematis, nasturtium. 
Canary-creeper, hop, or Morning Glory, they add much to the beauty, 
diversity, and even to the apj)arent space of the garden. 

Garden Banks. — The usual form of a suburl)an garden is an oblong 
stretch of grass, with a path round it, a border bed, and at the end of the 
garden a bank. A charming feature can be made by planting the bank 
with ferns, foxgloves, primroses, iris, and similar llowers. Some hardy 
ferns useful for this purpose are the Common polypody, Hart’s-tongue 
fern, an<l the Lady fern. 

Screens. — It is often necessary in a small garden to hide an unsightly 
corner or shut out an ugly view. Foi* this the giant polygonums are 
highly to be commended. They grow to a height of from 8 to 12 feet, 
require no care, and form a most effectual summer screen. 

Evergreens. — Some evergreens that will flourish in any soil and atmo- 
s{)here should certainly find a place in the town garden. Cherry laurel, 
box, aucuba, holly, yew, and the hardy liybrid rhododendrons are all 
suitable, while privet, with its pretty sweet-smelling white flowers, makes 
an ideal hedge if oik* is needed. As a hardy evergreen edging for beds, 
KrUu carnea is exceedingly useful 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

Few persons are content with the once familiar green -painted box, 
with its monotonous evergreens. Its appearance was not beautiful, and was 
certainly unnatural. The first step towards artistic window decoration 
was the substitution of Virginian cork for the green paint, and it was a 
step in the right direction. Where a house is covered with a bn'ght-green 
creeper such as Ampelopsis Veiichii the upper windows may well be fitted 
with frames covered with cork; but instead of boxes of cai’tli, pots are 
preferable, they can so readily be changed as the flowers go off. To blend 
harmoniously with the creeper, pots of nasturtiums. Canary-creeper, ivy- 
leaved geranium, toad -flax, or Saxifraga sarntinttom should be used accord- 
ing to their season, the last-named being useful when the more ephemeral 
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varieties have died down. All tliese plants are trailers. Behind them may 
come pots of geraniums, fuchsias, and marguerites, but it is useless to try 
to grow delicate succulent plants where the sun beats ticrcely on the south 
side of the house. On the north side, only ferns and the hardiest plants 
should })e attempted. Musks and giant mignonette can be tried anywhere*. 

On the lower stories something more elaborate will probablj’^ be aim(*d 
at. What is done must, however, to a large ext('iit depend on the shape of 
the window itself. A plain flat window does not offer much scope. A stiind 
in tiers may be arranged behind it, and pots placed thereon, with a basket 
sus]>ended from above containing a few trailing plants. A bay or bow 
window offers much more scope for decoration. Outside, one is sometinu's 
fortunate enough to have a balcony or embrasure, and then the window 
gai'den can be made really effective. 

Window Boxes. — In the case of an ordinary window, a frame to fit it 
must be firmly fixed, and ornamented with coi‘k outside*. The bottom should 
be raised from the sill to allow the water to escape frei‘ly. On either side 
a small trellis should be fastened to the wall. At the foot of the trellis 
plant creepers and train them up. Along the front of the box, pots of 
creei)ers and trailers must be arranged to fall over the cork. Behind th(*se 
conn* the ordinary flowers in their season. From the centre of the ai*(*h 
overh(*ad suspend a basket filled with trailing plants. An excellent eflect 
is produced by trailing tropieolum in front, and by planting mignonette, 
pink geraniums, and marguerites in the box, and CaDqHOiida isopbylla in 
the basket, none of them being difficult to grow. For the trellis, Japanese 
honeysuckle is very suitable. 

A Balcony. — With a balcoii}' the row of creepers should come first, and 
of tliese some must fall and otliers climb the balustrades. At either end 
tall pot plants should be grouped so as to hide the boxes. In a warm aspect 
the blue agapaiithus is well adaj)ted for this purpose, while chrysanthemums 
can be used later. 

Soil fop Window Boxes. — The soil is an important point to consid(*r. 
Too many persons use the first that comes to hand, and think by the 
addition of plenty of manure to make up for the original poverty of the 
compost. This is a fatal mistake. Tlic best soil should be obtained, for 
plants growing in so small a space need all the nourishment they can get. 

A good compost can be made of loam, a little Clay’s fei’tilizer, and sand. 

Give the boxes or pots ample drainage. In exposed pcjsitions endeavour 
as far as possible to shelter the plants from the hot sun, or they will soon 
be dried up. In any case they will reepure fre(|uent watering. 

Flowers for Window Boxes. — The following are suitable plants to 
grow : — 

For spring: snowdrops, crocuses, hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, and scillas. 

tor summer and autumn: calceolarias, fuchsias, geraniums, petunias, 
musk, mignonette, lobelia, marguerite, a.st(‘rs, ten-week stock, heliotrope, 
pelargoniums. 

Bor winter: euonymus, cupressus, Nariegated ivy, box, and aucubas. 
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These hardy shrubs will occupy the box until the snowdrops and hyacinths 
apj)ear again. 

For baskets, Sax if ruga sarmentoaa is the most suitable perhaps, though 
ivy-leaved geraniums, petunias, musk, Campanula isophylla or frag ilia 
(cottager’s bell-flower), nasturtiums, Creeping-jenny, and Canary-creeper are 
charming trailers for baskets or to trail down or climb. A small wire arch 
could be fixed with each end in the window box, and the creepers trained 
over it. Of course these are summer flowers; ivy or periwinkle should be 
substituted when severe weather comes. Of ferns, the Coiiiinon Polypody 
and the Hart’s-tonguc are as hardy as any. 

Indoor Gardening^. — A stand to fit the window is the first essential for 
indoor gardening. These stands are not cheap; and, of course, they must be 
lined with zinc, and be water-tight. 

If the frost can be kept out and an even temperature maintained, much 
the same plants may be grown in a window as in a gi'oenhouvse. Some 
of the best «nro Fiona repena, maurandya, cobjca, roses, amaranths, carnations, 
begonias, ])liyllocactus, crassula, coleus, fuchsias, azaleas, ice-plant, trades- 
cantia, and pelargoniums. 

Where the constant care of flowering ])lantR cannot lx* undertaken, the 
window fernery supplies a very pleasing feature in a room The edges of 
the box (which must be on a stand and roofed ov(‘r with glass) should be 
8 or 9 inches high; a zinc lining, perforated for drainage, must be provided, 
and the box filled with rather light turfy mould, mixt*d with a little charcoal 
and sand. The bTiis must be ke])t ^^ell watered, and the cas(* left 02 )eii an 
inch or so every morning to admit tin* air. Any of the following fenis are 
suitable : — Adiaiitum capillaa-vonpria, Aapleniuv\ alaivin and viviparum, 
Duvallia Imllata, Ltwatria gihha, Nephrodiuin niolle, P<dtjpodivm pectina- 
tvm, and Pteria erotica and aermdata. If the room is lighted with gas, 
maidenhair fi*rno ar<‘ not likely to do ^^ell, and it must never be forgotten 
that draughts arc* fatal U) most plants. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 

There is a wond(‘rful fascination about a “bit of glass”: no one who has 
taken to gardening at all seriously can have escaped it. To grow some- 
thing out of its season, to raise delicate plants, to keep roots and cuttings 
through the winter*, and to grow a fc‘W gr*apes, are objects for which 
every amateur strives. Now there are gr(*(‘rihouses and gr*ecnhouses from 
the lordly palm-house, such as that at Kc‘W, to the home-made structure, 
heated by an oil-lamp, that one sees on allotnuuit fields; from the stove- 
house, with its moist warmth that renders brc*athing difficult, to the cool- 
house used only for storing hardy plants. In these pages an ordinary 
small greenhouse, with simple heating arTang(‘mt*nts for keeping aliv(' the 
commoner kinds of plants, will principally be kept in view. J he span- 
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roofed house that is built partly in the ^rround, and runs east and west, 
i.s the best for forcing, as it gets all the sun jwssibic. A “ lean-to” set up 
ao-ainst a wall is more suitabh' foi- vines and trained fi-uit. The latter 
is, of course, the cheaper of the two. This is its chief recommendation, 
though nurserymen often have one or two “ lean-to ’’ houses on the north 
side of a wall in which to keep back any plants that are wanted later. 
I!oth kinds can be Iwught very cheaply in parts, which anyone with a 
little knowledge of C!irj)enteriiig can easily put together. Whether “lean-to 
or span, the house should not be sunk deeply in the ground, any slight 
gain in heat is more than counterbalanced by the damp and lack of front 
liijflit. 

Heatingf. — For heating, it is best to buy a small saddle boiler and hot- 
water pipes, and to have them fitted in the house; then, if the pipes are 
kt‘pt full and a good fire banked up on cold nights, there is no need to 
worry about frost. If this is too costly, a tortoise slow-cornbustion stove is 
not a bad substitute, but the utmost care must be taken that the chimney 
piling does not leak. A patent top should be fitted to the chimney to 
prevent a back draught. In a small house an oil-stove acts fairly well if 
kept very clean and properly trimmed. But in the case of both these stoves 
bowls of water should be placed on the top for the purpose of keeping the 
air moist and absorbing noxious fumes. 

One point is worth noting in fixing the hot^water pipes. Always see 
that they have an upward slope from the boiler, for the tendency of water, 
when heated, is to rise, and if the highest part of the pip(‘S is close to the 
boiler the circulation is bound to be defective. Thei*e ought also to be an 
escape-pipe for the steam; without one, there is always the risk of an 
explosion. 

If a night temperature of 40° is maintained — which can be done in a 
little house at small cost — seeds can be raised, cuttings rooted, and ferns 
and flowers grown all tlic year round. It is even possible to grow grapes 
and to force strawberries in it. 

Ventilation. — Small plant-houses are a 2 )t to be imju’operly ventilated, 
witli tile result that the temperature aiul atiuospluTic moisture vary 
extreiiiely. This is most unhealthy fur jdants. Bottom ventilation should 
be used by preference, the top or roof ventilators being necessfiry only 
when the temp(‘ratur(^ cannot otherwise be kejit down. 

Cutting'S. — Cuttings of geraniums, pelargoniums, &c., should be taken 
fi‘om the well-ripened new wood, just below a joint, in August, or as early 
as possible in spring from plants grown under glass. In the former case 
they must be planted in boxes about .3 inches deep and feet long, filled 
with a mixture of loam, sand, and either leaf -mould or partly-decayed 
manure. The cuttings when inserted in the soil should be well w^atered 
and then placed in the 0])en air for a time, but before the first frost they 
should be moved into the greenhouse. It is important to keep them only 
just moist, not sodden, and the leaves should not be wetted. Calceolarias 
are struck in the same way as geraniums, but not until September. 
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Verbenas, heliotropes, fuchsias, and some others, are generally struck 
in pots in spring. The cuttings should be planted in sandy soil, and placed 
on a shelf near the roof glass. Violas and pansies should be planted in 
a cold frame or hand-light in autumn, and kept close till rooted. 

Lobelias retjuire a good soil and slight heat. Pyretlirums should have 
very sandy soil, and should be placed in a frame and shaded from the sun. 
Golden feather is raised annually from seeds. 

Greenhouse Plants.— The following is a brief list of the most suitable 
plants to grow in a small greenhouse: — 

American aloes are very healthy plants and give little trouble, as they 
need not be repotted for years. They require only a top-dressing of fresh 
loam, with a sprinkling of bone-dust or charcoal, every year. 

Arum lilies should be planted in soil composed of loam and manure, 
mixed in the proportion of two to one. They are the better for frequent 
syringing and require plenty of water. 

Aspidistras are very useful for decoration, because they will thrive 
almost anywhere, even in a sunless room. The roots should be divided occa- 
sionally, or else the plants should be moved into larger pots in the spring. 

Asparagus plumosus nanus is a most graceful foliage plant, excellent 
for cutting, as the sprays last much longer than maidenhair fern. Soil: 
2 parts loam, 1 part peat, 1 leaf-mould, with a fair addition of silver sand. 
Water liberally except in the winter, when the roots should be kept nearly 
dry. Give an occasional dose of liquid manure. 

Azaleas require plenty of water, and the soil in the pots should always 
be kept very firm. For flowering, place them at first in a northern aspect, 
and afterwards remove them to a warmer spot and syringe twice daily. 
Pot in good peat and sand. Shade in very hot weather. From August to 
the end of September they may be placed in the open air to ripen. 

Begonia tubers should be potted in a mixture of loam 2 parts, leaf- 
mould ] part, and well-decayed manure 1 part, with a liberal addition of 
silver sand. Place the pots in a cold frame, water very little till they are 
growing well and then more freely, and give an occasional dose of weak 
licpiid manure. When they are coming into bloom, place them in the 
gn^enhouse. With a little care a succession of begonias in bloom may be 
had during six months of the year. To get them in flower early they 
should be started in heat in March. 

Cacti require plenty of light and sun. Water freely in summer, very 
little in autumn and spring, and scarcely at all in winter. Grow in small 
l)ots and see that the drainage is good. Soil: 6 parts loam, 1 charcoal, 
] sand, 1 brick rubble. 

Tree camations should have a warm position and plenty of water, but 
not so much as to make them sodden. The more air they get the better. 

Cinerarias do best in a cool place close to the glass until they come into 
bloom; they should be shaded from the sun in spring and summer. Be 
careful al)out watering, extremes of dryness or moisture being fatal. Ven- 
tilate well, and give an occasional dose of liquid manure. As they are 
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very susceptible to attacks of greeii-fly, the house should be fumigated 
occasionally. 

Cytisus (Genista) should be kept moderately moist at all times. Pinch 
back the shoots after flowering. Keep the plants in a cool position, and 
ventilate freely. 

D(‘utzias need attention after they have finished blooming. Useless 
wood must be cut awa 3 ^ the soil loosened, and a top-dressing given of loam 
and bone-meal. They are best in the open air in summer. Water well, 
give liquid manure occasionally, keep in a cool place in winter, and inci*(‘ase 
the heat gradually until the bloom shows. 

Ferns, such as adiantums, aspleniums, davalHas, and selaginellas, will 
all grow well in an ordinary gretmhouse if they are placed in a shelteiu'd 
position, watered freely, and allowed to stand on a damp shelf in summer. 

Firm elaMica does well in a warm, moist house, if well watered and 
protected from draught. Sponge the leaves occasionally. 

Gloxinias wlum growing must be watered freely, and the temperature 
should not be lower than or 00^ When they cease blooming place them 
on a cool shelf and give just enough water to prevent their flagging. When 
the leaves have (piite faded cut them off, and keep the pots in a dry place 
at a temperature of 45°. 

Hoj/a carnom is a lovelj^ plant when grown in a pot, and trained on the 
back wall of the house, or u]) a pillar. It thrives well in the shade, and 
netMls only a moderate degree of heat. 

Hydrangeas are much improved by an occasional application of .soot- 
water. Keep them in a sunny position and ventilate freely. Winter in a 
cold frame and repot in spring. Place them out-of-doors in full sunshine 
during summer. When propei-ly treated the plants are covered with flowers, 
which last for a long time. 

Hyacinths should be planted in well-drained 5-inch pots, containing 
th(‘ same soil as for begonias. Press firmly down, leaving the neck of the 
bulb al)Ove the surface. Stand the pots on a layer of ashes in the open ail*, 
cover them with cocoa-nut fibre or cinders, and when th(‘ shoots arc about 
an inch long remov(» them to the greenhouse, very gi-adually accustoming 
them to light. Then place them on a shelf near the glass. Water them 
very little until they are placed in the greenhouse, but afterwards more 
freely, occasionally with W(‘ak licpiid manure. 

Lily-of-the-valley (under glass), LiUum anmtum, and LilUim sjx'ciosttm 
require much the same treatment as hyacinths. Liliinn cavdidvvi should 
be potted in September or October in rich sandy soil, and placed in a sunny 
position in a cool house. Do not force them forward too quickly. Treat 
Liliii'm longiflorain in the same way, 

Narcis.si (under glass): proceed as for hyacinths. 

Pelargoniums should be watered very little from autumn till February, 
then more freely. Give liquid manure when the flower trusses b(‘gin to 
show. Place them on a shelf about 18 inches from the glass and ventilate 
freely. 
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Plumbago should be kept rather dry in winter, and repotted in spring in 
loam and decayed leaf -mould. Water freely in summer. 

Roses, such as Mai’echal Niel, when grown in a greenhouse are usually 
planted in an outside border, the stem being passed through a hole in tlu' 
wall, which should be stuffed with liay in winter to prevent the frost fi'om 
entering. Suitable soil for roses is composed of good loam with a sin<ill 
(quantity of soot and bon(‘-dust The roots should neNer be allowed to 
b(*eom(‘ dry. During tlie period of growth roses should be syringiMl twice 
daily. Manuring is only n(‘C(‘ssary if th<‘ soil in the border is exhausted, 
\^hen a top-dressing of artificial manure or the application of li(|uid manure 
is advisable. Maiechal Niel is certainly the best kind to grow indooi’s. 

Cucumbers. — AFt(‘!* tin* bedding plants have be(‘n cleared out in the 
early summer, cucumbers may take their place. The seeds should be sown 
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in heat about the end of February, and by the time the house is ready 
they ought to have become good strong plants. They should be potted 
in large boxes or pots, with plenty of di*ainagt* and a la\er of choppt‘d 
turf above it. The soil should consist of loam and manuie. The best 
way to procure it is to make U]) in the autumn a heaj) of alternate 
layers of turf and manure. This lieap by the springtime Avill be mellow 
and ready to be cut down for potting. Place the ball of the plant in the 
centre of the pot and jn*ess the mould lightly round it, being carelul not 
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to bruise the fibrous roots. At first tlie soil should not more than half-fill 
the put, but more should be added by dej^^rees. 

The illustration (fig. 343) shows how the plant should be trained, but 
wliere there is a trellis or wire in the house the runnel's may be carried up 
if equally well. The framework illustrated is built up by driving two 
stakes fimly down the sides of the pot and tying lateral sticks across them. 
Pinch back the plants at the third joint in order to drive the strength into 
the fi’uits. They grow veiy freely, and by this means a dozen to twenty 
cucumbers may be obtained from a single plant. Every other watering 
may be with liquid manure when the plants are established. Keep them 
ah\ ays moist, and syringe the leaves well every afternoon about four or five 
o’clock. In the hottest hours shade is beneficial, as it prevents drooping. 

Tomatoes. — Tomatoes differ from eucuiiibers in that they need a dry 
air. For this reason the two are b(‘st ktq)t separate, an airy sunny house 
}>t‘ing most suitable foi’ tomatoes. The seed should be sown in heat at the 
en<l of January or the beginning of Februaiy, and as soon as the seedlings 
are big enough to handle they must l)e placed in small pots, and after- 
wards, as recjuired, in larger ones. At the end of April they can be planted 
in a border in the house or grown in pots. In either case, after they 
begin to show bloom they must not b(‘ forced or overfed. The difficulty 
in tomato growing is not in growing big plants but in getting them to 
fruit. This is best efiect(‘d by checking them when blooming. Pinch out 
all lateral shoots as they appear. Train the tomato on a single stem, 
and wait till the bloom has set ])efore giving either much water or nourish- 
ment. Stop the plants altog(*ther after the fourth bunch of fruit and then 
feed freely, but do not water the leaves. Tiny may be very successfully 
grown in a sheltered border in the open by following the same cultural 
<lireetions, except that they should not be planted out befoi’e June 1st, and 
should be stopped at three bunches. If all the fruit is not ripe by autumn, 
it will nevertheless ripen and colour well if kept on a dry shelf, but on 
no account must it be expensed to frost. In case of disease burn all the 
liaulm. Tomatoes and potatoes should not follow one another, being similar 
plants: either do well after celery. 

Rhubarb, Forced. — About the second week in November tin* I'oots to 
}»e forced should be jdanted in lx)xes containing rich soil find plac(^d on the 
gre(‘nbouse ])ipes. They must be k(*pt in a dark s])ot, and covered so that 
tiny can be easily syringed. With plenty of water and heat, rhubarb may 
generally be bad aixmt three W(‘eks after forcing is commenced. 

Strawberries, Forced. — In Jnly runners must be taken and plaec^l in 
Ivinch pots, filled with turfy loam, decayed manure, and a little bone-meal 
and soot. Plant them firmly and ram down the soil, water regularly, and 
as soon as the roots fill the pots turn the young plants out into 6-inch pots 
lor fruiting. Water well twice a day in hot weather, and stand the pots on 
ash(‘s in the full sun to ripen the crowns. In the autumn plunge them up 
to the rims in ashes for the winter, and bring them into the house early in 
lebniary and place them on a shelf near the glass. Water freely, and give 
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li(j[uid manure twice a week when the flowers show. Fruit may be looked 
for early in May. Sir Joseph Paxton and Keen’s Seedling are good stan- 
dard varieties to grow. 

Vines. Grapes can he grown either in the greenhouse, or against a 
warm wall out of doors. But it is important to get the kind most suitable 
for the special purpose. An attempt, for instance, to grow Muscatel gi’apes 
in an ordinary “l(‘an-to” would probably result in failure. For that 
purpose the beat sorts are Black Hamburg and Sw etd-w^ater. 

The roots should be planted in an outside border and the stem brought 
inside the greenhouse. Water freely, but do not make the ground too 



moist Occasionally give liquid manure composed of \ oz of Peruvian 
guano dissolved in a gallon of water, especially after the grapes sw^ell and 
change colour, but as it is a strong manure it must be used sparingly. 

Pruning (fig 344) is important, and should mainly be done in the autumn, 
if it is delayed till spring, when the vines are full of sap, they are likely to 
bleed. Tw’^o stems are enough for each idaiit, the length must depend on 
the amount of roof space. If one of them shows signs of exhaustion, 
another should be trained up to take its place, the old stem being cut 
away when the new one is strong enough to bear. When pruning, siiorten 
all laterals, leaving only three or four buds. Thin out the shoots that 
start in the spring, selecting for growdh one on each spur, and stop it after 
the first bunch. The bunches also wdll need much thinning if the grapes 
are to swell properly, and any that attain a considerable size should bo 
supported by ties of raffia. Sunshine and plenty of air are essential to 
proper colouring. 

Syringing should be done frequently. It is also advisable that the 
vines should be thoroughly painted wdth strong soap-suds when all the 
leaves have fallen. If a small quantity of sulphur is added to the water 
it will destroy any larvao of insects. 

Mildew, the commonest disease among vines, is usually the result of 
defective ventilation. Sulphur is the best cure. It can be either dusted 
over the leaves, or sprinkled on the hot-w'ater pipes. This operation re- 
quires caution. 
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In case of an attack of gi-een-fly, fuungation will be necessaiy. The 
simplest method is as follows:— Obtain an ordinary old tin bucket and 
make a few holes in the bottom and sides for draught. Into this place 
a few red-hot coke-cindens and upon them a loose layer of tobacco-paper. 
Keep on adding paper and inducing it to smoke freely until the house is 
so full that tlie path cannot be seen when the operator stands upright. 
Syringe heaxily the following morning. It is absolutely essential to see 
thnt the tobacco-paper does not Hare, otherwise it will injure the foliage. 

Plants that require more Heat.— If there is a second greenhouse 
available, wliero the temperature can l)e kept much higher than in the 
useful house, many flowers can be grown that could not be successfully 
cultivated in the cooler atmosphere. To mention but a few, there are 
stepluiiiotis, bougainvillea, allamanda, and dipladenia as climlxu-s; while 
gardenias, begonias, poinsettia, gloxinia, eranthemums, hibiscus, sensitive- 
])lant, and amaryllis are ])eautiful plants that need only ordinary care. 
Though orchids and })aliiis hardly come within the category of the 
aiiiateui' S possible successes, a few sorts may be grown in the second house. 
Of the hitter, Latania horhniica, Pluenid' recHnata, Areva 
Kentias, Sfaforthia elegav^. Clut aicvrops e.rcel^a. and of the former, Den- 
Wro/n’ew nohiU, CcelofUiiK' cr^^tnia, and Cypnpediain lusiyne are the best 
kinds for an amateur to grow. 

PITS AND HOT-BEDS. 

Cold Pits. — Cold pits and frames are most convenient when constructed 
witl) liinged lights, the necessity of pulling tliem on and off l>eing thus 
avoided. A very effective cold ])it may be cheaply constructed by making 
walls of turf some eigliteen inches liigli and a foot thick, digging out the 
centre six inches deep, substituting cinders, and finally putting an old light 
on. This rough-and-ready pit will serve to protect such plants as violets, 
hydrangeas, calceolarias, and pansies; indeed, if placed in a sheltered posi- 
tion and covered with sacks in frosty weather, it can be used for geraniums 
and fuchsias, while, with care, even pelargoniums can be kept in it. Such 
a pit is most useful in spring to harden off plants before setting them out. 

Hot-beds. — For heating a pit or frame fermenting material is generally 
used. Where stable manure is abundant no gardener should be without a 
hot-bed. In a brick pit the manure is placed at the bottom, and, after the 
first fierce heat and fumes have passed, is covered with fibre or mould to a 
<lepth of three or four inches. Such a pit serves admirably for raising 
young plants from seed, the pots being inserted in the mould. Making up 
a hot-bed for a frame is rather different. E(]ual parts of manure and leaves 
should be obtained, and the manure thoroughly shaken out and mixed. If 
it is too dry, add two or three pails of water per barrow-load. At the end 
ol a week or ten days turn over the heap again, and after another three 
<lays make up the bed. Build it firmly and squarely, trampling down the 
manure as tightly as possible, and leaving a margin of 18 indies beyond 
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the frame each way. Finally, place the frame on the bed, and when the 
thermometer shows that the heat is beginning to steady, put in the earth. 
In this frame the heat will, if the bed is properly built, keep up for ten or 
twelve weeks, by which time the sun will have sufficient power to ripen the 
cucumbers or melons planted in it. The plants should be set in turfy 
loam in the centre of the bed, and as they take time to spread there is 
plenty of space for pots or boxes of seed. The cultural directions for 
cucumbers in frames are the same as for those in the house, but in the hot- 
lied the syringe may be used freely, and ventilation given during the day 
by slightly tilting the lights. If the bed is made in February and seeds 
are sown at once, cucumbers should be cut by the end of April. 





